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A WORD UPON PROSPERITY. 
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. a5 often hear the expression 
Wn ' 
> * —a prosperous man! and 
ah instantly we think of shares 

w/ » that are up in the market, 

an investment that is ex- 

tensive in consols, a villa 
that is almost mansion-like in 
the suburbs, and a brougham 
* (not miniature) in the stable— 

ay seeing that prosperity suggests a 
Siew kind of aldermanic portliness. 
Many other et-ceteras go to make up the picture 
which is called up before the mental eye by the 
sobriquet—a prosperous man. 

That this should be the case suggests the idea 
that there is much error in human thought con- 
cerning the nature of true prosperity; and most 
certainly none will deny that it may exist in the 
absence of all these same surroundings. A healthy 
body is not necessarily a healthy manhood, and a 
prosperous estate is not always accompanied by a 
prosperous spirit. It has been well said by Beccher, 
that a man is rich in what ho 7s, and not in what 
he has, and this represents the subject matter of 
this word on prosperity. : 

It speaks ill of our age if we consent to think 
otherwise. A well-dressed personage and a well- 
spread table may betoken only a cultivated ani- 
malism, and a well-filled safe may be only the rich 
fool’s aggrandisement. : 
goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry.” 

Common observation, however, tells us that 
many are mainly solicitous about these two mat- 
ters: health, with the what shall we eat, and what 


shall we drink ?—and wealth, with the what can we | 


get, and what can we keep? If these results alone 
enter into our estimate of prosperity, then taste, 
culture, travel, friendship, imagination, and religion 
have no place in the estimate at all. Such pros- 
perity consists merely in rude health, and in a 
good haul with the miserly muck-rake which dear 
John Bunyan has pictured forth in his immortal 
allegory. 

“Know Smith?” your fellow-traveller Jones 


says. ‘* Yes, you know Smith.” ‘* Wonderful, isn’t | 


it?” ‘Yes, itis wonderful,” you admit. ‘‘ Ah!” 
says Jones, ‘‘ I remember him when he wasn’t worth 
a doit !—not adump! Wonderful man! ey only 
last week he cleared a thousand pounds by the 
buying up of-insurances. Wonderful headpiece 
surely! Ah! few are so prosperous as Smith.” 
Incidentally you ask about his wife. ‘‘ Why, poor 
lady! the worry of so much society and sitting up 
has made her ill, and it’s feared she won’t get over 
it.’ The children? ‘‘ Alas! they’ve turned out 
very badly.” Thechurch? ‘‘ Well, you see, Smith 
works so hard at brain work all the week, that 
he’s obliged, to rest at home on Sundays.” _Pros- 
perous man, that—oh, very! Wife fading and failing 
—a happy wife in the days of early contentment, a 
miserable one in the days of after prosperity. Chil- 
dren, left to vagabondism at home, haye come 
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A WORD UPON PROSPERITY. 


BY THE REY. W. M. STATHAM. 





‘“‘Soul, thou hast much! 
' constitution is the offspring, not of a diseased 
| parentage, but of defective drainage ; and the worst 








grief abroad. And Religion—ah, well! no time for 
that! Prosperous man, Smith!—oh, very—very 
much so; wonderful man! Only, dear reader, let 
me ask, Would you wish to be like him? Should 
you never tremble lest an invisible hand be laid 
on your shoulder, and the words fall in solemn 
cadence on your ear, ‘‘ Thou fool, this night shall 
thy soul be required of thee: then whose shall 
those things be ?” 

Now it is not the aim of this paper to put a light 
estimate on health or wealth; they are both very 
precious things, and certainly given us by God for 
very beneficent purposes. We do well to take care 
of them, and to use them for his own holy pur- 
poses. I know of no mere earthly blessing to be 
put upon a par with health: it turns coarse fare 
into a better banquet than the delicious viands of 
the pampered epicure; it makes the water-spring of 
the desert sweeter than the luscious wines of which 
Horace sings and of which Belshazzar drank; it 
makes the straw of some village barn a softer 
resting-place than the downy couch of a troubled 
king. It isa common English habit to wish our 
friends good health, and to desire for our dear ones 
the cultivation of those good habits which may tend 
to promote it. Yes, dear reader, we believe that 
men would be all the more prosperous with better 
health. Man’s indolence and covetousness are 
amongst the causes which prevent its wider attain- 
ment and its fuller enjoyment. Many a sickly 


fanaticism is that which inscribes the will of God 
upon the neglect of man. So much may be said 
for health; but may not the mind be diseased, and 
the heart be at least indifferent to higher things 
—perchance deadened and deprayed? Prosperity 
must begin at the roots of life—at the great heart- 
roots! ‘The body may be a very strong tabernacle 
—nay, a very beautiful temple; but inside there 
may be a dead spirit, with no breath at all in the 
midst of it. 

Neither do we put a light estimate on wealth. The 
writer is not of those who believe the lying proverb 
that when ‘‘ poverty comes in at the door love flies 
out at the window.” On the whole, he deems it pro- 
bable that the love thus symbolised by the bird had 
never been there at all, but that the egg had been 
what Mrs. Poyser would call addled, so that no na- 
tivity of real affection had ever taken place in the 
heart. But it is admitted that poverty has serious 
sorrows connected with it, and is not a conservator 
or promoter of the finer feelings of the human heart. 
The rich hath many opportunities, many adyan- 
tages, and many friends. But to be rich is not to 
be prosperous! There may be no heart to do good, 
no will to rise above luxurious laziness, no mind to 
exercise a royal wisdom in the distribution of God’s 
great gifts. Then the prosperous man becomes a 
monument of warning. He is as truly ugly as 
some pieces of English statuary, which seem not to 
know what to do with themselves, and which no- 
knows what todo with. It makes you quite 
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uncomfortable to look at some men, or to stay with | 


them; and after a brief bask in the artificial sun- 
shine of their prosperity, it is pleasant indeed 
when you run down into the country to give a look 
in to your old friend Watkins, in the village close 
by the mill-pond, with his knowledge of bees, and 


his varieties of plants, and his humble readings of | 


character, and his intimate acquaintance with the 
Bible. Frugal are his meals, and few are his 
wants; but there is prosperity there ; he has enough 
and to spare. He will esteem it an honour if you 
will stay to tea; he has a mind steadily stored 
with materials of thought, and a heart resting 
on his Sayiour’s atonement, always ready to go 
home. 

This is not, however, the current idea of prosperity 
with the prosperity-seekers. They are a class by 
themselves; they are the men, as Job says, and 
wisdom will die with them. They know well who 
is rising and who is sinking in the world—what 
are the richest and rarest investments; they have 
a keen eye for the main chance, and measure a 
man’s prosperity by the number of his leases and 
the extent of his balances. Having sought and 
secured hard gold by every ingenuity and device, 
they become like all idol-worshippers, who in time 
reflect the very image of what they worship, and 
are hard, cold, and metal-like themselves. So true 
is it that every image a man worships soon stamps 
him as its devotee. Having once placed a corner- 


stone or brick in the edifice of their fortunes, they 
take care to build up into it all available material. 
This is the prosperity of fools, which ultimately 


destroys them. ‘They get so much undue anxiety, 
that they grow grey at fifty. They occupy so much 
time in Mammon-worship, that home-life knows 
about as much of them as is connected with rising 
and resting. Given up to the delusion that, unless 
they keep building up, time will keep pulling 
down, like moral lunatics they are piling sovereign 
on sovereign in the fabric of their success. For 
the most part, they are at it till they die: looking 
at all things with an eye of How much? yaluing 
your furniture with a kind of broker’s glance when 
they visit you; and cleverly calculating that, if 
spared for ten more years, the snowball of accumu- 
lated wealth will be—so big! Afraid to give, they 
hold allin their own possession, until their property 
becomes like some stagnant pool, which engenders 
pestilence and death. 

Prosperity this is not, any more than the sea is 
prosperous for holding so many freights of jewels 
and of gold in her solitary bosom. The prosperous 
man is he who, body, soul, and spirit, is a living man 
—alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord— 
acting out the highest principles, enjoying the 
highest pleasures, and striving for the noblest 
ends: for prosperity, to be real and true, must go 
hand in hand with piety. Doubtless you remem- 
ber the beautiful prayer: ‘‘ Beloved, I wish, 
above all things that thou mayest prosper and 
be in health, even as thy soul prospereth.” Here 
the one is made the measure of the other. It 
is heaven’s golden measurement, and, therefore, 
we may be well assured, the truest estimate of 
earthly prosperity. I am not quite so sure that all 
of us would like such a desire for us forthwith ful- 
filled ; I am terribly afraid that we should not. 
Bodily health according to soul health! Why? 
Health means appetite for food—a real relish for 





the bread of life. Health means the agile limb and 
the energetic effort—a swift zeal in the service of 
God. Health means the quiet transmutation of 
our food into vigorous nerye and sinewy muscle 
—until we are men made strong by the recep- 
tion of the truth. Have we these? If, there- 
fore, bodily health were to be made the measure of 
spiritual health, may be we should be transformed 
into decrepit, sickly folk at once, and our very 
children would not know us. The other aspect of 
the case is equally suggestive. Is spiritual pros- 
perity to be the measure of temporal? Perhaps 
we should find ourselves in reduced circumstances, 
with blighted vineyards and olive grounds. We 
might look out of the parlour window and find the 
pretty flower-garden full of weeds, or the farmer 
might come in, with a downcast look, to say, some- 
how, his barn was empty. So true is it that such a 
prayer as that referred to might find us deficient in 
the true elements of a Divine prosperity. 

I cannot forget, in closing this paper, that 
some have lived to enjoy in a cottage delights which 
they never knew when they dwelt in a palace. It 
is common to suppose that, in reduced circum- 
stances, those who were once amongst the well-to- 
do find all the joy of life is over with them, and 
that such a terrible calamity as the loss of wealth 
has altogether stranded the barque of their earthly 
happiness. Not so: perhaps they are more pros- 
perous now than ever. The family jewels were put 
up to auction, the family pictures were sold; but 
they have gained the pearl of great price, and have, 
in the beautiful setting of a renewed character, the 
blessed likeness of their Father in heaven. There 
is an old proverb, ‘‘ Call no man happy till ho 
dies,” and it is expressive, too, of the idea of pros- 
perity—which is but a beginning here, and must, 
to be worthy of the name, end in the riches of 
heayen—honour, glory, immortality, and eternal 
life. 

It would be a wrong done to human nature if wo 
did not remark on the fact that it is with most 
men a pleasant thing to hear and see that their 
neighbour is getting on. We love to hear that the 
energetic shopman is now a master, and has a wife 
and a home; we «re pleased to read in the list 
of preferments that our indefatigable friend, the 
curate of an eastern district, is now the happy 
rector of a parish church. Yes, and we all love to 
see the yeteran in any honourable service resting 
in the evening of his days, with every sign of 

lenty and prosperity. And surely every Christian 

eart rejoices most of all when, with all this, we 
see the undeniable marks of a lifo divine. Oh! 
how unspeakably richer and sweeter are all earthly 
blessings when hallowed by the genius of a living 
Christianity—when there is a family altar, and a 
quiet recognition of the great Lord-and Master in 
the daily delights and duties of the happy home! 

Prosperity is so attractive that poor Asaph was 
well nigh befooled by it, even when God was left 
out. ‘My feet were almost gone; my steps had 
well nigh slipped. For I was envious at the foolish, 
when I saw the prosperity of the wicked.” Yet he 
considered their END, and that set all right, in his 
wiser moments. 

Such prosperity has the one element of all, bless- 
edness left out—there is no God at all in the midst 
of it. Only ponder the picture—retirement, rest, 
ease, elegance, luxury, and plenty; but the Giyer 
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of all good unhonoured and unknown. Prosperity 
may be written on the spectacle, but the richly- 


sculptured well has no water in it, the rosy apple is | 


rotten at the core. 

Prosperity seems sometimes scared away by 
sudden misfortune and trouble, and there is a sale 
in the house, and the piano and the cradle are 
obliged to be parted with. Poor man! how we pity 
him! But prosperity has seldom bidden man fare- 
well where there is a hand of energy and a heart of 
hope. Think of the truth and beauty of the old 
Spanish proverb, ‘‘If I have lost the ring, yet the 
fingers are still there.” The fingers are more than 
the ring; and you can get another ring, but you 
could not gain fresh fingers. And even whilst the 
circumstances are narrowed, and the estate altered, 
yet how often the loss of substance has been con- 
nected with the growth and beauty of mind and 
character! §o, if prosperity be measured not by 





the means, but by the man, he is not otherwise 
than prosperous all the while, being rich in faith, 
and hope, and confidence in God. 

Perhaps, reader, you are a prosperous person. 
Well, the grand old Book says, ‘‘In the day of 
prosperity be joyful.” Yes, and make others joyful, 
for if there is much joy in having, there is richer 
joy in scattering. I wish you sweet joy in giving 
bread to the hungry, and in fulfilling the grand 
words of Burke—‘‘remembering the forgotten; ” 
above all, of communicating to others those lively 
hopes and pious joys which are the real riches of 
your daily life. So now for the farewell, which 
must not be without the memory, not only of what 
we are heirs to in the future, but of what we 
possess now. Yes, reader, you are a rich man, a 
prosperous man, if you are a Christian man, for all 
things are yours, whether life or death, things 
present, or things to come, 
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The thirsty earth drinks eager up 
Each cool, baptismal, silver drop 

That falis from Nature’s high cloud-cup, 
On shrub, and branch, and tall tree-top.. 


HY rain! the rain! the pleasant rain, 
So charmingly it pattering falls, 
And courses down my window-pane, 

In soft rain-channels to the walls. 


The leaves their tiny palms expand, 
To wash away the dust of weeks, 

And seem to laugh—a fluttering band !— 
As each its glad ‘‘ tree-thanks” bespeaks, 


The dimpling stream runs wild with joy, 
And dashes on with deepened sound, 
And echo soft, like maiden cry, 
Repeats the anthem tumbling round ; 


And drooping mosses graceful swing— 
Tree nods to tree, as if to say, 

In undertone of whispering, 
*‘ Wo’re thankful for this rainy day.” 


I cannot go to meet my friends, 
Nor can friends come to meet me here ; 
Sut thankful for what Heaven sends, 
Accept my lot with happy cheer. 





And I am idle, and have brought 

My books and papers, pictures, all; 
And lost in dim, ideal thought, 

List to the rain-drops as they fall, 


With lulling, soothing, murmuring note, 
Wafting my spirit far away, 

Tn visionary realms to float— 
In bright, elysian lands to stray. 


Each sense is hushed, save sight and sound : 
I see the drops, the sky, the trees; 

T hear the patter, patter round, 
And wailing of the woeful breeze, 


I glance my books and papers o’er, 
Then upward to the leaden sky, 
T listen to the rain once more, 
And hear its notes go floating by. 


Its harmony so richly swells 

With trillings of strange time-notes rare, 
Like tinkling of sweet silver bells, 

And symphonies born of the air, 


And I have listened to their fall, 
In that strange peaceful dreaminess, 

When happy thoughts o’ersweep the soul, 
And simple being is a bliss. E. N. C. 
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THE CROWING OF THE GROUSE, 


<3 a rule it is believed that, with 
}\ the exception of the Giant’s 
S52 Causeway, there is little of 
-) natural beauty of scenery in 
the broad eeseer of Ulster. 
Those who have lived much in 
that favoured region well know 
Se\ 2 how unsup by any: basis, 
¥; save that of a sturdy i i 
such an assertion, 

3 of cultivated landscape in the fair 
North over which the healthy breeze of industry 
ever blows, and where squalor and poverty are not 
to be found; there are glorious, soaring, heath- 
clad mountains, full of colour, and lght, and 
shadow; there are lakes in the solitary hills, 
feathered from their white strand, all up their 
sides, with greenest woods—the oak, the holly, and 
the rowan; there are eliffs which, in height, and 
hues, and frame, are unsurpassed by any in the 
wide world—witness Achill Head, in Mayo, and 
the great Slieve Lia, in upogal, which rises nearly 
2,000 measured feet in perpendicular sublimity from 
the vexed Atlantic; and there are lovely solitary 
valleys, running up far amidst the mountains, along 
whose green centre, stretching and twining like a 
dark-grey riband, rolls some. placid river, fed by 
a hundred runnels from the hills, and making sweet 

and rippling music in the ear of Nature. 

In one of these quiet glens, in the noble county 
of Fermanagh, a traveller, some sixty years ago, 
might discern, half-way up, a white square house, 
lifted well above the valley, on a platform of grass 
and rock, and having an appearance of unquestion- 
able respectability. It was two storeys in height, 
had a green lawn spread like an apron before it, a 
belt of young trees round it, and was well backed 
by a square of low offices, seemingly full of animal 
life—bovine, porcine, and gallinaceous. At the 
first glance you would say that it was a small 
parsonage; but on getting inside the avenue gate 
you would perceive that it was just a comfortable 
farmhouse; and, indeed, it was nothing more. Its 
owner was a Mrs. Macalpine; she was a widow, 
living there with her twin daughters, and farming 
about 200 acres of land attached to the house. Her 
husband had been in the excise department; had 
commanded a revenue cruiser for many years, and 
taken numerous prizes; had married his wife late 
in life; had been superannuated and pensioned off; 
and finally, some time before his death, had, with 
his accumulated savings, built this house, and taken 
the Glen Farm, which lay in the midst of his wife’s 
relations. His widow was now about fifty years of 
age; her name had been Latimer. She was a truly 
pious woman, with a soft, slow voice, and calm and 
formal manners; she had great firmness of cha- 
racter. Her face was a nice face to look at; it was 
pale, and delicately chiselled; the eyes sweet and 
steel-grey, the eyebrows pencilled; the figure 
slender, and always most brightly dressed in plain 
yet glossy apparel, Captain Macalpine had been a 
stern Presbyterian—she was a Church Methodist; 
and the only altercation this happy couple eyer 





had was of a polemic nature, and referred to certain 
doctrines which he held and she ignored. 

The twin girls were their only children; they 
were at this time about teen years of age, aud 
were exceedingly beautiful and graceful women; 
and like the air breathed, and the heather 
they trod, so were 25: Sate t and healthy in their 
mind, as well as in their body. They had been 
educated somewhat above their rank ; a matter, as 
to its effects, decidedly questionable. Rosanna, the 
first-born, had most character; she was firm and 
sensible, and, if anything, too independent for one 
so young. Avice was — and more clinging. 
In a word, they were both good, and pure, and 
pious girls, 

They took their full = in the regulation of the 
dairy and hen-yard, No eggs came fresher into 
the market of Enniskillen; no butter whiter or 
sweeter; and no market cart more trim and clean 
than the Widow Macalpine’s, driven by her cau- 
tious and canny seryant ‘‘ wee Robin” Wilkins. 
And at night, when the widow was working or 
knitting, nna would read out some good or 
instructive book, and Avice would open her cottage 

iano, and sing, with a rich yoice, hymn after 

ymn of John or Charles Wesley’s, or perhaps 
some of the deeply spiritual minstrelsy of the Mora- 
vian Ch ; and the flow of their life-tide 
was calm, useful, and pleasant. 

With them liyed, as I have said, Robin Wilkins, 
commonly called “wee Robin.” He was from tho 
county of Down; a man of forty, short, spare, 
bent, and nearly bald, with little black eyes, pro- 
truding so much as to appear to be looking down 
into his mouth, which was always too wide, and 

nerally agape. He was en honest, poor 
ellow, but cautious to a degree that amounted to 
cowardice. His wife was dairy-woman, cow-milker, 
laundress, cook, scrub, and generally-useful woman 
to the whole establishment—a maid-of-all-work. 
The third domestic was Jane Shooldice, a little, 
flat-faced, waddling woman, who carried, in a most 
miserably delicate body, the heart of a Nelson for 
courage; she was eccentric, and very outspoken, 
was as fond of raising a breeze as a Lapland witch, 
and in argument would give it to her adversary hot, 
hard, and heavy. She was, as she said herself, a 
strong Protestant, and ever merciless to the rival 
Church, and was a spoiled and humoured pet with 
all the family. 

The truth was, she was honest, faithful, and 
affectionate beyond compare, had nursed the poor 
captain day and night in his last illness, and, when 
he died, cried over him for half a day ; had nursed 
the twins in a long gastric fever, and was as sin- 
cerely attached to the whole family as if they had 
been of her own kith and kin; and they all con- 
sidered that these things compensated for her gruff- 
ness and her oddities. 

Jane was a great belligerent: to hear her rating 
the peapers and trampers thatoccasionally wandered 
up the long glen, would have horrified a member of 
the Peace Society, especially if the mendicants 
happened to be of the Popish persuasion, when a 
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“Rosanna endeavouring to convince Mrs. Shooldice of the inexpediency of ‘giving her mind’ to Mr, M'Kaig.”—p. 187, 


full salyo of controversial shot was fired into them | 


from the battery of Jane’s tongue, mixed with the 
usual objurgation against the disreputableness of 
their calling, and certain observations on their 
dress, more critical than complimentary. 

With wee Rob she never quarrelled, simply be- 
cause he always gave in; but many a pailful of 
the cold water of contempt did she pour over the 
meek man’s head and down his back ; % shrugging 
his shoulders, elevating his eyebrows, and, like Iago, 
decided that ‘he would never speak word.” His 
wife was deaf, and could not, or would not, hear 
Jane when she was “‘ in her tantrums.” She was a 
woman of strong sense, had a good place, loved her 
mistress, and by affecting to be twice as stupid as 
she really was, she escaped the bother of a daily 
altercation and a fight with the favourite. 

We will sketch a short scene, which will illustrate 
the peculiarities of some of their characters :— 

The morning is bright, and breakfast is just con- 
cluded, and the brass bell is tolling for prayers. 
Enter Rob and his deaf wife, and take their seats, 





Mrs. Macalpino at the desk, after a pause of three 
or four minutes says, ‘‘ Where is Mrs. Sheoldice, 
Robin ?” 

‘‘T’m a-thinking she’s in one of her fits, mum.” 

“* What fits do you mean ?” 

“Why, the hoight of bad temper, mum. Sho 
wudna come with huz, and tould me to let her 
alone, or she would smack my face,” said Rob, 
rubbing the threatened organ with his knuckles. 

Mrs. Macalpine heaves a gentle sigh, and com- 
mences her reading, and Avice has her sweet hymn, 
and Rosanna prays her simple prayer; ard when 
this pleasing duty is over, the latter descends to 
the kitchen on an expostulatory expedition, and 
finds Jane mending her petticoat. 

“Jenny, why were not you at prayers this 
morning ?” 

** Ah, Miss Rosy, darling, I hadn’t time; I had 
work to do—sure my petticoat, it’s all in holes !” 

“But, Jane, consider what you lost—the reading 
of God’s word, and the praise and the prayers.” 

‘“Oh, Miss Rosy, my heart’s bruck with your. 
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prayers. So it is; and sure you may see how 
I does bo falling asleep on my knees with your 
prayers at night;” and exit Jenny, lilting up a 
song, wee Robin shrugging up his shoulders, and 
his wise wife bending a face of unconscious pla- 
cidity over the suds of her wash-pan. 

The strange incident in connection with this 
family, which I am now about to relate, took place 
about sixty years ago, and such kind of crime was 
of common occurrence then, The growth of civili- 
sation has now banished it from Ireland; but at the 
period I speak of it is wonderful how popular it was 
among an impressible people, and how readily the 
actors in a villany found pardon and sympathy 
among the many, while by the few alone their base- 
ness was regarded in a just light, 

The lord of the soil had just invited his tenantry 
to a feast in his beautiful park of Florence Court ; 
it was on the occasion of his bringing home his 
fair and noble English bride. The green lawn was 
dotted with tents and tables; up the avenue 
streamed the well-dressed tenantry, forming part 
of the finest Protestant yeomanry in Ireland ; the 
hale, firm-knit, upright farmers with their hand- 
some bright-eyed wives and daughters; here were 
many of the county gentry, for Lord E——— was as 
popular as a noble with his class, as he was admired 
and loyed by his inferiors, He had a splendidly 
fine person, was frank, manly, and generous, the 
very typo of a perfect Irish gentleman of the old 
school, and as @ ‘landowner always resident. 
Hither flocked the Enniskillen folk; officers from 
the barracks, and tradespeople from their shops ; 
and hither came Mrs, Macalpine and her gentle 
daughters. 
scruples in 
coming at all; her religious principles fought hard 
against her mixing in worldly society, and though 
more graceful girls than Avice and Rosanna never 
brushed the dew from off tho grass, yet their 
mother had never suffered the squeak of a fiddle to 
violate the sanctity of her dwelling. 

Yet the earl was such a kind, good landlord— 
thus she argued; and then her refusal might be 
construed into want of respect, or an absence of 
gratitude; and thus the widow was sorely per- 
plexed, till at last Jenny’s eloquence, like the sword 
of Brennus, outweighed objection, and made the 
scale to kick the beam, 

‘‘ Musha then, mistress, aint yees going to tho 
lord’s? Is it out of your sinses you are, to think 
of moping at home, and yees all invited to the 
Coort ? and the young ladies, the darlings! Well, 
if it isn’t ashamed of you I am for thinking to 
refuse the lord! Where’s your manners, ma’am 
—where’s your manners? Where’s your love for 
your two childhre, who take the shine out of the 
whole country for beauty and goodness? Do you 
want to turn them into a couple of yowls (owls) ? 
Till order that gomus Robin to smarten up the 
inside jaunting car, and myself will stitch a bit of 
red cloth to the collar of his Sunday coat to make 
believe it’s livery, and yees shall go genteelly. Not 
go! refuse the lord! Where’s your manners, 
Mrs. Macalpine—where is your manners ?” 

I have always heard that there were not two 
more beautiful women at the /féte than the twins. 
They wore light chip hats, their dark hair braided 
back over their ivory brows, disclosing their tinted 
_ checks and delicate ears. ‘They were dressed 


The widow had overcome =ane 





simply in white muslin gowns; Avice had a white 
rose in her hair, Rosanna a red one—theso were 
their only ornaments, As the evening wore on, 
the fiddlers and dulcimer players appeared on tho 
lawn, and the widow, hastily paying her parting 
respects to her noble hosts, started homeward in 
her jaunting car with her daughters. 

They were followed by two young mon on horso- 
back, whom I shall call M‘Kaig, though that was 
not their real name. They were nephews of a small 

roprietor in the country, a person who had secn 
otter days, and whose ancestors had some claim to 
be classed among the gentry of Fermanagh. ‘Tho 
eldest was a man of thirty years of age; ho had 
bev returned from Austria, where it was said ho 
nad served in the army. He was a man of dark 
features, and dark passions also, and looked like 
what he was, a dissipated fellow. ‘ho younger 
had a gentler bearing, and was rathor liked for his 
kindliness and good humour; but ho was a 
thoroughly idle and very worthless man. ‘They 
had seon the twins at the /féte; had fallen, or 
thought. they had fallen, violently in love with 
them ; and were now riding hard after their car, in 
the vain expectation of gotting speech with tho 
objects of their interest, 

But the widow, in her calm propriety and for- 
mality, was-as a wall of adamant against them. 
She knew them by sight, as well as by character, 
and they were Roman Catholics, which circum- 
stance, to our good widow, formed an insurmount- 


able barrier to even acquaintanceship ; so, ordering 


her daughters to pull down their veils, and enjoin- 
ing Robi to drive faster, sho assumed a look so 
cold and so severe that the young men pulled up, 
and turned ‘their horses homeward, baffled and dis- 
pe 

en commenced @ course of era pane of a 

most — and ttying kind, They lay in wait 
everywhere for the poor girls, met them, stared at 
them, were continually riding up the glen with 
their dogs; wrote vulgar Yaisotines, and even went 
to the Methodist chapel on Sunday to see tho twins, 
who met all this unmanly behaviour with perfect 
reserve, and such modesty in their bearing and 
manner, that the young men were sensible they 
were making no advance; and having received a 
hint “that some of the friends of the Macalpines 
were threatening, if they persisted in their obnoxious 
attentions, that they should have a ‘“skinful of 
sore bones to carry home some night,” they thought 
it better to desist, and try another tack; and so 
they took their case to their uncle for advice and 
sympathy. 

George M‘Kaig was a short, slim man, of sixty 
ears, all of which he had spent unprofitably; ho 
ad a fidgety manner, a perky, conceited strut, 

and a good-natured, foolish face. He was com- 
monly called ‘‘ Gentleman George,” from a habit 
hoe had of interlarding his talk continually with 
the expression ‘‘’pon my credit as a gent.”, The 
first clause of which sentence was questionable, 
inasmuch as George had too little cash to have any 
credit; the second clause was likewise a little 
apocryphal, and was too often asserted not to be as 
frequently disputed. 

entleman George recommended matrimony as 
the only way. ‘The girls are respectable, and 
will have the farm between them; it is worth £400 
a year, ’Pon my credit as a gent, it is a snug thing 
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between you, lads, So order my horse, and I'll 
storm the citadel at once.” So, mounting his 
broken-down ‘bit of blood,” he set out for the 
long glen, nothing doubting but that success 
would crown his efforts. As he rode along he thus 
soliloquised— 

‘« The lads are poor, but they are not bad-looking 
fellows. None of the M‘Kaigs were ever ugly; 
and, ’pon my credit as a gent! they have the real 
ancient blood in them. ‘The girls they marry will 
be ladies—nothing less. It’s proud any woman 
ought to be to marry into such @ family as ours; 
and these lassies are nobodies—pon my éredit as a 
gent! nobodies—Scotch mushrooms, - Then they 
are Protestants—that’s bad; but we will convert 
them to the true belief. Sure they are of no reli- 
gion at all—poor Methody bodies,” As he trotted 
up the glen, the sight of the widow’s well-farmed 
lands, the trim hedges, the neat palings, the white 
gates, the cows standing hoof deep in clover, the 
scores of sheep nibbling on the hill-side, the fat 
turkeys on the lawn, and the army of geese hold- 
ing their noisy parliament by the river-side—all this 
plenty, and all this wealth, made Gentleman George’s 
lean chops to water, and were spurs in the sides of 
his connubial plans and purposes. 

The widow was at home. As George entered, the 
twins withdrew with a curtsey, first having sus- 
tained an admiring stare. At once the deputy 
wooer plunged in medias res. Mrs. Macalpine heard 
him to the end with the most imperturbed calm- 
ness, and then quietly said, ‘‘ It could never be, 
sir! I should never consent tosuch an arrangement. 
There are insuperable obstacles and objections in 
the way. And you must not think mo rude if I say 
that, having heard the first of it now, I may also 
hear the last of it.” 

‘‘ But, madam, consider the connection—th6 con- 
nection. ’Pon my credit as a gent, the M‘Kaigs 
are the most—— ” 

‘‘T care not, sir,” broke in the widow, firmly 
and sharply, ‘‘ for earthly connection. I have it 
not myself, and I want it not. I should prefer my 
daughters marrying Christian men, children of God, 
than their being wedded to the highest in the land.” 

‘But, madam, the young ladies—will you not 
consult them? My nephews are nice young men, 
and are very fond of them. ’Pon my credit as a 
gent, quite in love.” 

“There is no need,” answered the widow, ‘of 
appealing to my daughters. They feel as I do, and 
are thoroughly indifferent to the matter. And 
now, sir, 1 shall not detain you, but shall order 
your horse. What refreshment may I offer you after 
your ride P” 

A. drink, madam,” answered tho unfortunate 
envoy, for his throat and tongue were parched 
between anger and shame, 

‘“Woe have excellent gooseberry wine of our own 
manufacture ;”’ and, so saying, the widow left him 
to seek the beverage, and found Rosanna in the ser- 


” 





vants’ hall, endeavouring with mild arguments to 
convince Mrs. Shooldice of the inexpediency of her 
‘‘ giving her mind” to Mr. M‘Kaig. Her Protestant 
zeal was all on fire, and she appeared so obstinate and 
unmanageable, either by love or logic, that Rosanna 
had recourse to a stratagem, and, under pretence of 
wanting eggs for a pudding, she dispatched her to 
a far hen-house, and then, following her on tiptoe, 
slyly locked her in, and put the key into her own 
pocket, until such time as Mr. M‘Kaig had evacu- 
ated the premises. This was soon done; the widow 
softly and calmly curtsied him out of tho house, 
and he rode home much crestfallen; and, as Jonny 
afterwards remarked, with more asperity than ele- 
gance of diction, ‘‘ with a flea in his ear, the Popish 
bosthoon, to come here with his flusthering non- 
sense. It’s queer coorting when a man doesn’t 
come himself, but does it by an agent. Ah, Miss 
Rosy, dear, if you had not locked me up, I would 
have faced him at the hall-door; I would have let 
fly at him, and bothered his two ears so that the old 
fellow would haye had a headache for a fortnight.” 

But Gentleman George had enough to annoy 
him without the addition of this controversial 
shower-bath: his nephews were irritated and dis- 
appointed; and Constantine, the elder, absolutely 
infuriated—his dark eyes flashed lightning, and 
his lips writhed with seorn and indignation. 

““We will drop the matter,” said Gentleman 
George. 

‘*No, uncle,” replied the young man; ‘I will 
nover lewat drop—never—never! I have two pas- 
sions now to gratify—loye and revenge.” 

He saw his gentler uncle seemed shocked at his 
vehemence, so he left the room with his brother, 
whose weak mind-he felt he could easily mould to 


‘) his purpose. And in this he quite succeeded in a 


very short time. 

Both young men had a number of wild acquaint- 
ances who would gladly join in any expedition which 
would-produce excitement, and what they called 
sport, They held many meetings, and finally 
arranged that the twins should be forcibly carried 
off on the following Thursday, at midnight, to a 
lone farmhouse near Swanlisbar, where M‘Kaig’s 
aunt would receive them, and Father Luke, a 
degraded friar, from Sligo, would, then and there, 
unite Constantine to Rosanna, and his brother to 
Avice, in the bonds of matrimony. 

Now, it happened that, on that very Thursday 
morning, a one-horse chaise drove up to the Glen 
Farm door, and the driver delivered a note to Mrs. 
Macalpine, praying her to lose no time, but come 
at once over to Lisnaskea, where her youngest sister 
was unwell. 

In two hours the pair were under weigh; the 
good lady commending her daughters to God’s 
protective care, and little dreaming of the black 
cloud which was gathering to discharge its light- 
nings on her pure and quiet homestead, 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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“ Dominie Diston was often puzzled to conceive what the minister's son could be doing with his head stooping behind 
the desk, and a group of boys and girls round him.”—p, 189, 


DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
A CHAT ABOUT BOOKS FOR BOYS. _ lighted gaze a number of new books for boys, all 


BF sits SurneR SP “a BON abeee ee eNES _ elegantly bound in a new style that looked equal to 
I.—THE LIVES OF GREAT SEN: | 7 toe gilt edges, and pretty designs in gold on 
gee) AID I, in a very grumbling tone, to| ‘Aint they splendid, that’s all!” broke out 

my merry cousin Walter, with whom | Wallie, ecstatically, as he drank in with his eager 

I was spending my Easter holidays, | eyes all the admiration mine expressed. ‘‘ Don’t be 

‘*There’s no getting any nice books | afraid to touch them, Harry ; there’s lots of jolly 

now-a-days, Wallie—I mean books | pictures inside.” 

one is the better for reading, and are; Thus advised, I lost no time in disturbing their 

interesting at the same time.” | serene repose, and subjecting them to an examina- 

Om ‘*Isn’t there, though!” gleefully | tion for which I was so amply repaid, that I cannot 

responded Wallie, beckoning me to follow him up- | refrain from giving a little gossiping account of 
stairs to his iittle bedroom ; ‘isn’t there, though! them to my boy-friends of Tux Quiver, with the 
Just look at the lot of books my dear old uncle | kind permission of the Editor. 
Noll presented to me, before he started away| Having noticed that several of these yolumes had 
again for Jersey.” And throwing open a small | for their subjects the histories of great and good 
book-case which, from the undimmed polish of the | men, showing how and why they became great and 
bright new mahogany, evidently formed a part of | good, I thought it would be a good plan to tell you 
the present, he disclosed to my astonished and de- | about these first and by themselves, 
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First of all, there was a book* containing several 
examples of great results from small beginnings. 
Amongst them was a history of the career of 
John Leyden, tho great linguist, who began life 
as a shepherd boy. Now, little Johnnie Leyden’s 
parents could not afford to send him to school until 
he had reached his tenth year; but you may be 
sure that he did not waste his time F tmnt as too 
many boys are in the habit of thoughtlessly doing, 
No; Johnnie knew the value of knowledge, and 
so he studied hard and laboured diligently at his 
primers and exercises, and read all the bookshe 
could lay his hands upon. When one’s heart is in 
his work, the mere labour dwindles into nothing 
before the great pleasure of acquirement and satis- 
faction. Try that recipe, boys,:and you will no 
longer grumble and yawn over lessons. ‘Well, 
as Johnnie lived in the lonely moorlands of Scot- 
land, it was a difficult matter to obtain fresh books. 
He had read, besides the Bible, some volumes of a 
‘“‘ History of Scotland,” “Sir Dayid Lindsay’s 
Poetical works,” Milton and Chapman’s transla- 
tion of ‘*‘ Homer.” At one time he was almost in 
despair as to how he could further quench his thirst 
for more books; when he heard that he might 
possibly obtain a book of Eastern Stories. “A 
companion had informed him that a blacksmith’s 
apprentice, who resided several miles distant, had 
in his possession this Oriental treasure, and, his 
friend having perused it and described its contents 
to Leyden, the latter determined: to-proceed to the 
young votary of Tubal-Cain, ‘and solicit a perusal 
of the volume in his presence, arly in the morn- 
ing the peasant boy set off through the snow to 
present himself at the smithy-door, and beg-a 
reading of the book. At daybreak he was at tho 
smithy, but the young smith had removed to some 
distance to a temporary job, Onward followed 
Leyden, found the object of his: pursuit, humbly 
explained his mission, and ‘was'refused, Little, 
however, did the blacksmith know that the unseen 
will of the determined boy beside him was superior 
to his own power of refusal. “During the whole day 
Leyden stood beside him;~and the smith, fairly 
conquered by his pertinacity, gave him the volume 
as a present, with which, famished and frozen as 
he was, he returned home triumphantly.” 

Such devotion and perseverance as his were not 
long without their fruits. Leyden found means to 
go to a better school, where he learned some Latin 
and a little arithmetic. At last his parents were 
struck with such admiration of the rare abilities of 
their son, that they resolved to make a minister of 
him; and at his fifteenth year we find him in the 
University of Edinburgh, firing away, with untir- 
ing zeal, at the frowning citadels of Latin and 
Greek, and making therein many a triumphant 
breach. Conquering these, he next stormed those 
of Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, and many other languages; and 
waved his excelsior flag of victory over them all. 
Space will not permit me to follow tho career of 
John (afterwards Professor and Dr.) Leyden, whose 
life was an eventful one, and full of encourage- 
ment to every boy. 

In tho same yolume there is an account of 
Joseph Brotherton, the factory boy; how, from 
cotton-spinning in a mill, he went upwards and 


* “Small Beginnings; or, The Way to Get On.” Price 8s, 6d, 








onwards by slow and sure degrees, until he took 
his seat in Parliament, and had a voice in tho 
ae of the British Empire. If this should 
be read by any factory boy, let him take note of 
it, for if proves that if a factory boy has a desire 
to get on in the world, that desire may be ac- 
complished.: But let him also take warning, that 
this is not done by grumbling at his work, and 
trying to back out of it. No, my friond; the 
safest road to advancement lies forward, and your 
best plan is through it. . ‘‘Into the breach!” as 
Shakespeare says, and that is the only honourable 
method. 

IT haye room for only one more example from 
this most interesting book. Wee Davie Wilkio 
thought he could draw, and would draw, against 
all opposition, which, we may learn, was pretty 
strong, for it 1s said that his devotion to art caused 
him to be despised by his schoolfellows and hated 
by his schoolmaster, ‘‘ Dominic Diston was often 
— to conceive what the minister’s son could 

e doing with his’ head stooping behind the desk, 
and a group of boys and girls round him.” His 
aim was to bovan artist, and artist he became, in 
tho very teeth of his obstacle-builders, 

I could continue my Bossip about the stories in 
this one book for # much longer time; but, to my 
astonishment, I find that I have already run through 
my allotted space} and therefore, with your per- 
mission. and our friend the Editor’s, I hope, in 
another#uniber, to resume my chat. 

(76 be continued.) 
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DO not remember exactly 

how we got the faithful 
creature, but I believe papa 
brought him home to us one 

bright April morning, when 

3 he was quite a puppy, and I 
was- a very-little girl. He was a 
spaniel, with black glossy coat and 
long silky ears, and such soft brown 
eyes that used to look into ours as if 

s to assure us ho knew all we were 
talking about, although he could not share in the 
conversation, and sometimes so sagely, thatI fancied, 
had he the gift of speech, his remarks might make 
us ashamed of the folly of ours, This was as he 
grow older. 

He became at once, from his gentleness and 
docility, quite a pet, the compamon of all our 
rambles, and, by-and-by, our champion, when 
necessary. If any one ventured to interfere with 
us in our sports; Dash would place himself be- 
tween us and the intruder, and show his whito 
teeth so threateningly, that his opponent generally 
declined the encounter. 

I think I can still seo him gambolling along so 

leefully—now on one side, then on theother, then off 
im advance, now down in the ditch, attracted by the 
jump of some spotted frog, or bloated toad, whose 
meditations his short, sharp bark had interrupted ; 
and, again, out upon us suddenly, rushing round and 
round, to see that none of his charge had strayed 
or lagged behind, and when satisfied in his scrutiny, 
off in search of fresh adyenture, This time, perhaps, 
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to waken some ancient water-rat from his dream of 
fancied security bencath the projecting river-bank, 
and bark and caper while he watched the monster 
rushing across the stream in affright; then come 
bounding towards us with such a self-approving 
look, as though he would assure us that our walk 
should not be dull if he could amuse us, and shake 
his wet coat, unconscious that he was bespattering 
us, and er a scolding from nurse. 
Dash evidently did not believe in prim dresses, and 
humdrum nurses, and sedate walks for little ones, 
so he would just bound into the sedges, and startle 
the water-fowls, or into the fields, and give chase 
to the wild rabbits, till the variety of antics 
made our walks something to look forward to with 
pleasure and interest, instead of being, as formerly, 
tame and tiresome. 

Sometimes Dash was forbidden to accompany us, 
because we were going to make some calls, or, 
perhaps, he had in a recent walk made us un- 
usually dirty; but let him only catch a glimpse of 
a hat or bonnet in motion, or. the least stir of 
preparation, and he would steal slyly down the 
avenue, and crouch outside the gato till we were 
fairly out from home, when he would spring upon 
us suddenly, with stee poocible demonstration of 
delight at having outwitted nurse. 

But years and on their busy wings came 
changes for Dash and us, which even his canine 


sagacity could not foresee, nor our abler. judgment 
avert, and we must leaye our country 

No more pleasant spring walks to gather from 
their verdant hiding-places the sweet-seented violets, 
white and purple; no more aan the dewy 
banks to cull the delicate primroses, 


t looked so 
invitingly from their cushion of soft-green leaves; 
no more rambles over the green slopes, where 
the baby lambs ba-a-hed out their hungry petitions 
to their drowsy mammas. 


And now the question had to be settled, Should | 


we leave Dash with some friend, or take him with 
us to share the restrictions of our suburban home ? 
Poor old fellow ! how he looked from one to another, 
as though he quite understood the dilemma, and 
wished to say, ‘“‘I’m ready for anything, except 
being left behind.” 

After some discussion, it was decided that he 
should accompany us. 

Then came our journey. Oh, how tired we 
were, and how excited he was. At last the train 
stopped at our destination, and as poor doggie had 
never been in great, crowded, busy London before, 
we were obliged to lead him with a riband till 
wo reached the hotel; where we were to remain 
for some days till certain arrangements were 
complete, 

At length the day arrived when.-we were released 
from the confinement of hotel-dom. ~ We traversed 
the town rapidly, Dash ipins at our feet—inthe 
carriage till we reached Hyde. Park Corner, when 
we thought we might indulge him with a little 
run, as he looked so appealingly and eager, so we 
permitted him to jump out, and he frisked about 
and barked out his pzean to liberty, till we quite 
envied him. But, poor fellow! his glee was ill- 
timed, and, as ill-timed glee ever does, it brought 
its own punishment, for he forgot his watchfulness, 
became bewildered by the number and variety of 
vehicles rushing past, and when we reached our 
resting-place, Dash was nowhere to be seen, 


| grew dim, and his glo 





<—neceesinine 


In vain we waited, and watched, and hoped, 
No dog came. And after wearying ourselves with 
conjecture as to what might have become of him, 
we cried ourselves to sleep. 

Next morning, and for many days, we made all 
— inquiries about our poor lost favourite, 

ut could learn nothing of him; till it occurred to 
some one that we might inquire at the hotel where 
we had made our stay. At first the 
idea was scouted, for the hotel was a long way from 
= bi Park, and he had been shut in so closely 
ili we reached the latter place, that he had no 
chance to observe our route, 

But we small folks grew clamorous that this 
last resource should be tried, and although papa 
urged that it was foolish, we prevailed upon him to 
write the inquiry; when, to our great delight, woe 
learnt from the host that doggie was there. 

Next day, papa haying business. to transact in 
town, we hw him to go to the hotel and make 
sure that it was Dash; we could scarcely persuade 
ourselves that it was ible for him to havo 
found his way back. en papa, presented him- 
self, however, there was no mistaking his delighted 
reco, on. 

** Boots” related how he had declined to eat, but 
would go every yr and lie down in front of the 
railway entrance till the evening; when he usually 
returned, looking crestfallen and discouraged, stole 
up to the chamber which had been occupied by 
papa and mamma, and remained hidden underneat 
the bed till the morning, when he resumed his 
watch as before. \ 

How anxiously we looked for papa’s return, and 
how tedious the day seemed; but night came and 
he was still absent. Mamma reminded us more than 
once how late it was for us to be waiting up, but 
we bogged another and another half hour, and 
pleaded that we. were “not a bit sleepy;” but, at 
last, we were compelled to retire, although we could 
not sleep. At length we heard a knock—‘ Hark! 
there’s papa, and—yes—itis Dash |” . Down rushed 
the whole posse to welcome him ; my little brother 
threw himself upon his recovered rat clasped 
his baby arms around his neck, and with his long 
fair curls mingling with the dark locks of his ebon 
pet, fairly sobbed with joy. Nor was this unshared 
emotion ; papa turned away, mamma would not let 
the tears fall, and the others tried brayely not to cry. 

But I must not weary my readers with details 
which cannot interest them so much as myself, 
although many a hero with fewer virtues and less 
sterling qualities, has furnished materials for three 
volumes, 

How we valued our dear old servitor after this 
restoration, and how sad we felt when his eyes 
coat was sprinkled with 
white, and; no longerable to bound and frisk, he 
was.now obliged to content himself with walking 
sedately beside us, One day, however, he showed 
symptoms of illness, and declined to move or eat. 
A veterinary surgeon was applied to. He was said 
to be a clever man, and he certainly was a kind 
one, He seemed sorry as he looked on the little 
group of anxious faces, to give an opinion which 
must grieve and discourage us. He said it was 
a case of severe dropsy, and Dash was too old to 
be at all a hopeful subject; but he would do his 
best for him, and doubtless he did; but, despite his 


skill, poor doggie diced, 
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With many tears we buried him under the great 
apple-tree in the garden; and when its sweet 
blossoms whitened his little graye, and when the 
fallen fruit nestled in the long grass around it, 
and when the autumn breezes carpeted it with dry 
leaves—yes, and when winter mantled it thickly 
with snow, when December wailed ‘‘ the old year 
out,” and January whistled ‘‘the new year in,” 
still we met under that tree, a little chattering 
conclave, to talk upon the pleasant memories be- 
queathed us by our Dash. 





THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 
THE FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
“ Hitherto ye have asked nothing in my name: ask, and ye shall 
receive, that your joy may be full.”—John xvi. 24, 

is may flow around you like a river, 

U} If you seek it rightly, for it lieth very near ; 
J; On your young lips when the earnest prayer- 

words quiver, 

Would you have the Father hear}; 

You must mention softly, lowly, 

The sweet name of Christ the Holy, 

The Shepherd that so loves you, children dear. 








Perhaps that you have prayed with much devotion, 
And boldly cried aloud to God most high ; 
Scarcely holding in your youthful heart the notion 
That through Christ you must draw nigh ; 
Yet whatever you require, 
God will grant your heart’s desire, 
If you seek it in his Son’s name trustfully. 


And what joy will fill your hearts when thus re- 
ceiving, - 
Blessings rich through the name of Christ the 


Lord; 

Ask ye humbly, yet steadfastly believing, 
And the good shall be outpoured ; 
Mercy sweet you shall inherit, 

Not for your own worth or merit, 

But for Christ—the Life, the Word. 


SCRIPTURAL ACROSTICS.—No. X. 
ONB WHO DELIVERED THE ISRAELITES FROM OPPRESSION. 
1, The city of palm-trees, 
2. A very swift runner. 
8. One of the priests sent by a king of Judah to teach in 


the cities of Judah. 
4, The brother of Goliath, 


AAVUM PRATERITUM, 


itting by the firelight’s gleaming 
In the twilight, I am dreaming 
Of the days of old— 
Nifet Days of chivalry and glory, 
Found in many an ancient story 
By the poet told. 


Lies open on my knee. 
And it helps my mental roaming 
As I read of, in the gloaming, 
Those days of chivalry. 


“gt Rnighte and bis Padye,” 


I, 
Y° beauty of Bright was a little maiden, 
— Her step a queen might prize ; 
Her hair was black as midnight, 
And a midnight-flash her eyes. 


Ye gallantrie A gallant knight bent o’er her, 
ofyeknighte, And kissed the maid so bright; 
Then in her darksome hair he placed 
A single rose—pure white. 
° * * * e 


II. 


Beside her bed a maiden prays, 
And clasped in her hand quite tight 


Y® ladye 
prayeth, 





Are the withered leaves of a faded rose 
Which once, as the snow, was white. 


Y® knighte 


A mangled corpse is lying ee 
§ siaiue, 


Stretched in the pale moonlight, 
While comrades, standing ’round it, 
Lament the fallen knight. 
* * . *. * 


~ 


Ill. 


Y® ladye's 
grave. 


Within a lonely churchyard, 
Beneath the spreading yew, 

There sleeps the little maiden 
Who loved so deep—so true. 


Y® tombe of 
y® knighte. 


Within a grand old abbey, 
Above a vaulted grave, 

There stands a column trophied 
Unto the knight so brave. 


Then I close the tome, and ponder 
O’er that story all alone, 
And I ask myself in wonder, 

Has chivalry departed ? 

Have men grown fainter hearted ? 
Are those days for ever gone ? 


No! ’Tis but the scene has altered, 
And the cloth of gold 

Given up for nobler missions 
Than the chivalry of old. 
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For the poor and wretched thousands, 
Toiling ’mid the city’s din, 

We may fight a worthy battle, 
*Gainst their poyerty and sin. 


Men and brothers! let us follow 
In this bloodless, great crusade. 
Ours the prayers of many a maiden, 
Ours a wreath that will not fade. 
H. Sauroun, 


OS 


LEAVES FROM MY INDIAN NOTE-BOOK. 


BY CAPTAIN MEADOWS TAYLOR, AUTHOR OF 
NO. 


Swe have taken a good look 

Ry all round from the elevated 

spot on which we drew 

rein, we may descend, 

without further delay, into 

the valley, and to the village 

itself. The air is full of 

pleasant perfume, and we 

pass through a lane re- 

sounding with cooings of 

turtle doves, between high 

hedges of ‘‘ milk bush,” or euphorbium, which are 

here and there covered with pretty convolvuli—blue, 

ink, and white—and other creepers in full bloom, 

Ve are now among the irrigated fields and gardens 

of the village, and see wheat and barley in greater 

luxuriance than they were on the uplands. A field 

of sugar-cane, now ripe, is being cut, and the mill 

creaks loudly as the bullocks go round. Men are 

cutting down the cane, and women and boys carry- 

ing bundles on their heads to the mill, As we pass 

the entrance to the mill, the owner runs to meet us 

with a large earthern jar full of fresh juice, and 

is glad to give drinks, as much as they will, to 

those who are following us, for this is an esta- 

blished custom, which it would be unlucky to dis- 
regard, 

The next field is one of poppies, which are of 
divers gay colours—white, pink, yellow, purple, 
and variegated, and look like a beautiful bed of 
tulips. As soon as the petals fall, and the seed- 
vessel enlarges, incisions will be made in each every 
evening, and the milky sap which exudes will be 
scraped off next morning carefully by women, and, 
when boiled, will become opium. We pass also, on 
both sides, gardens of vegetables of all kinds— 
onions, carrots, egg-plant, and divers greens and 
spinaches, all excellent of their sort, with red 
peppers and capsicums, turmeric and ginger, and 
a plantation of ‘‘ pan,” or betel, which climbs up 
poles, or thin stems of trees, and looks something, 
perhaps, like a hop-garden., As the leaves ripen 
they will be pulled, and sold for consumption by 
the people. In every irrigated field we hear the 
rough but not unmusical songs of the men who 
drive bullocks which raise water from wells, by 
the great leathern bag and pulley common to the 
Deccan, which is called ‘‘ mote;” and the rush- 
ing plash of the water as it escapes from the bag 
into the cistern at the top of the inclined plane 
on which the bullocks “travel,” combines plea- 
santly with the drivers’ song. The song and the 
water end together, and the docile bullocks under- 
stand this perfectly, and begin to back up the path 
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by which they have just descended. Above us some 
glorious tamarind and mango-trees spread a deep 
shade at times; and now that we are on the village 
level, there appears to be much more wood about it 
than could be seen from above, and yet not more 
than is ornamental and beautiful. 

At the end of the lane our cavaleade is met by 
the chief people of the village, of whom more will 
be said presently. The village band—that is, pipes 
and drums, or tabors—is with them, and plays a 
quick step, exactly as if they were bagpipes. These, 
however, are pipes like flageolets, with reed mouth- 
pieces, on which the performers are very expert; 
and they are accompanied by drones, played by 
others. Ata distance, and as it advanced up the 
lane among the trees, the band was at least pic- 
turesque, both as to appearance and performance ; 
but we may beg to dispense with it as too noisy, and 
a little ** baksheesh ” will satisfy the performers. 

Now we emerge upon the village green, the “* Gie 
Ran,” or cows’ pasture; at the other side of which is 
the gate of the village, flanked by two high, stout 
bastions of red brick crenellated at the top, and 
loopholed for musketry, as was needful in old 
rough times. Very picturesque they are, with 
creeping plants hanging about them, a flight of blue 
pigeons hovering over them, the tall, ornamented 
pyramid of a Hindoo temple hard by, and the old 
castle and houses above all. There is a crowd of 
people assembled at the gate to salute us as we 
pass in; but the “cows” pasture” is not without 
interest. 

This is the village common; and all the cattle 
assemble there in the morning, and wait till the 
several herds are complete, when they are driven 
away to the grazing grounds by the herdsmen, 
and brought back in the afternoon. We may see 
cows, bullocks, and buffaloes coming singly, or as 


| it may be, out of the gate, and joining the herd to 


which they belong; saluting, perhaps, some ac- 
quaintance already there, or indulging in a playful 
or earnest quarrel, as it may be. In the afternoon 
all will be brought back to this spot, and each 
animal will go, of its own accord, to its owner's 
house in the village. Thero aro several herds of 
cattle, each on its own ground, with flocks of sheep 
and goats, By-and-by all will be clear, and the 
‘cows’ pasture” will be left to a few miserable 
donkeys, which pick up an unaccountable subsist- 
ence on it; to the village pigs, which turn up the 
ground for roots of grass; and to the village dogs, 
which have established themselves in holes full of 
dust, and seem to enjoy baking in the sun. This 
common is bounded on one side by the village, and for 
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the rest by the irrigated fields and gardens, except a 
small portion of the river, which is a pretty stream, 
babbling pleasantly over stones, and haying pools 
here and there in the distance, A good many women 
are in its bed washing grain, or clothes which, of 
all possible colours, are spread out on the pebbles 
to dry. Women’s clothes in Indian landscapes aro 
always welcome additions of colour, bright madder 
reds, purples, and blues with white and orange, 
being predominant. Some women, too, are carry- 
ing jars of water, poised neatly on their heads, and 
the step and carriage of the bearers, and their grace- 
ful figures, are well worth looking at. 

On the one side is the Temple of Hunoomin, the 
monkey god who figures in the great epic of the 
Ramayan—a small, unpretending building, with a 
cloister in front, in which some travellers have 
rested last night, who are now loading their 
ponies, and preparing to start on their day’s jour- 
ney. Aboye the temple is a huge peepui and 
banian-tree combined, which casts a broad, cool 
shade around; in which is an innumerable and 
very merry company of parroquets, mynas, green 
pigeons, and other birds, screaming and chattering 
as they are eating their breakfasts. There is a 
Temple of Hunoomin outside every village perhaps 
in India, for he is believed to be a very beneficent 
and good-natured creature; and all he did in the 
great wars of Ram for the conquest of Ceylon, and 
recovery of his beautiful wife Sita, is quite beyond 
question in Hindoo minds. As we may not doubt 
that all Greeks believed in the Trojan war for 
Helen, and in all the supernatural agency em- 
ployed in it, so also all Hindoos believe in the 
Ramayun, and in the recovery of the. fair Sita 
after all her troubles. One great incident in the 
war was, that when Ram could not get across the 
sea to Ceylon, Hunoomin, with legions of his 
people, went off to the Himalayas, brought down 
great rocks, and eyen mountains, filled up the 
strait between Ceylon and the mainland, and mado 
what we call Adam’s Bridge, over which the great 
Hindoo army under Ram, marched to victory. Pos- 
sibly you, my reader, may not quite believe this; but 
had you visited Bejanugger and Anagoondy, as I 
haye, you would have seen wondrous piles of granite 
rocks, which you would be told were brought and 
set down there—because it was ono of the stages 
southwards—by these monkey legions; and if you 
believed the legend as the people do, you would 
have a very exalted opinion of their power. One 
of Hunooman’s peculiar offices is the guardianship 
of the Bésh, or village gate, which we are about 
to enter, and his temple is therefore most generally 
situated opposite to it. All about the gate, and 
over that portion of the common nearest to the 
temple, stalls and small tents are being erected. This 
is market-day, and we may stroll into the bazaar 
in the afternoon, and see what is being done there. 

It isa very curious and interesting subject for 
speculation as to when and by whom these vil- 
lages—the villages of India generally—were esta- 
blished as we have found them, and as they have 
certainly existed for the last 2,500 to 3,000 years 
without change. By the institutes of Menu, which 
may be more than 3,000 years old, the details of 
the castes and occupations of the people—which are 
little, if at all, changed since then—are protected 
by laws, of which the spirit, if not the letter, is 
so unbroken, We see the higher Aryan classes— 





the Brahmins, or priests, the ‘ kshettrees,” or 
soldiers, the ‘‘ yaisa,” or professional classes—dis- 
tinct from the ‘Sudras,” who, we may believe, 
are partly aboriginal tribes converted, and partly 
Aryan; and we also find undoubted evidence of 
aboriginals in the shepherds, labourers, stonecut- 
ters, workers in leather, village watchmen, and 
others, who have never risen from their low grade, 
and cannot rise under the system which Hindooism 
has imposed upon the people, In some localities, 
as in Northern India, the Aryan element is stronger 
than in others; but it prevails everywhere, and in 
the Deccan and Western India generally, is very 
strong and very clearly marked. Perhaps it will 
not be uninteresting to endeayour to trace thege 
village settlements to their origin, distant thoug 
it may be, because. this may enable those not ac- 
quainted with its details or principles, to understand 
better the system of local government of these 
communities, which will be explained hereafter. 

Let us, then, go far back into Time, yery far; 
when Central Asia could no longer maintain a 
redundant. nomadic population, and there ensued 
immense emigrations eastward and westward. There 
may, indeed, have been many of these emigrations 
in successive wayes. The Caucasian Aryans carried 
with them, eastward and westward, the rudiments 
of the same language—Sanscrit—which we can 
trace alike in English as we can in Mahratta, or any 
vernacular language of India; and antiquarians are 
discovering funereal monuments, the same “cairns 
and cromlechs,” with the same contents when 
opened, in the East,.as in the West; as well as 
on their lines of Aryan route as in their eventual 
settlements, 

We can imagine, then, powerful nomadic bodies 
roaming through the country wherever, they found 

ass and water, and settling themselves in fayoured 

ocalities. ‘The Deccan was, no doubt, one of these, 
for there is no trace of its haying been ever heavily 
timbered, and it most. likely consisted of rolling 
prairies, watered by brooks, which are neyer dry. 
Such bodies would have chiefs, and the elements 
of self-government ; they would also have priests, 
soldiers,. and handicraftsmen skilled in making 
clothing, weapons, implements of husbandry, and 
the like. And we may easily follow all branches 
of these nomads into separations, wherein every 
division became an independent, self-supporting 
community, bound to a parent state, owning a 
arental authority, and contributing to its support, 
but retaining its own details unmolested and un- 
changed. The requirements of such a society or 
community were simple, and could be supplied by 
its own members ; if it increased largely it could 
separate, or if small, might be joined by others, 
as well for self-protection as for man’s great need 
—society. 

Gradually, too, as civilisation increased, nomadic 
habits were abandoned, and the people settled down 
into communities, upon areas of land, large or 
small as it might be, sufficient for their support. 
Boundaries for these areas were established and 
jealously guarded against all encroachment; and 
officers were nominated for the management of 
local affairs. All these advances in civilisation are 
necessarily lost in the obscurity of ages, ages even 
far beyond Menu’s, in whose day the condition of 
social existence in India was as perfect as it is at 
present, and when the detailed requirements of a 
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complete social system had been laid down with 
unerring precision. One of the great and evident 
causes in the mutations of social systems in other 
parts of the world is, that they were never defined 
so as to be incorporated with religious belief; but 
from the earliest settlement of the elements of 
society in India, their basis in religion seems to 
have ‘gs firmly established. When, therefore, we 
find, as in Menu, secular and religious elements 
combined so as to be inseparable and indestructible, 
except in the case of a general and overwhelming 
catastrophe, we can account for the preservation of 
a system which may reckon back its origin literally 
by thousands of years; and it is a strange thing 
for us, in this nineteenth contury of perpetual 
change and intellectual progression, to stand face 
to face with a system which, however ancient, has 
made no advance whatever for three thousand 
years, and which, in religious belief, as in the 
government of communities, has not even altered. 

Now the village at which we have arrived is only 
a unit in the tens of thousands of which India now 
consists, and if I take one for all, as example, I 
shall err very little. There may be, and there are, 
variations in sections of India; but the system and 
the principle of local administration are everywhere 
identical, and show a unanimity and perfection of 
original design and adaptation to the wants of the 
society, with which none other in the world can be 
compared. It is very simple too. The village may 
be large or small: it may be a town of five to ten 
thousand inhabitants, or it may be a hamlet; there 
is no difference. The means of local government 
apply equally to all, and the administrative officers 
and council are of the same character, There is a 
head man, an accountant, a scribe, and twelve 
councillors—following, as will be seen by the list, 
trades and professions which no settled community 
can do without, and which must always, or gene- 
rally, be present to supply its daily wants—who are 
termed Balootay. I will give them in their order 
of local precedence :— 


. The carpenter. 8. The shoemaker. 
. The blacksmith, 9. The potter. 
. The goldsmith. 10. The gatekeeper and 
. The barber. messenger. 
. The washerman. 11. The temple servant and 
3. The astrologer, piper, 
7. The watchman, 12. The bard and musician. 





~ 


It will be seon at a glance that none of these, ex- 
cept the astrologer, could well be spared (I will 
explain his peculiar vocations by-and-by), and 
that these very designations are proofs of a civilised 
society. To secure their perpetual services, all 
these offices are made hereditary. 

By this council, then, all village affairs are dis- 
cussed and arranged, with the “‘ Patell,” or head 
man, as the president, and the ‘‘ Putwaree,” or 
accountant, asscribe. Foreign correspondence, do- 
mestic disputes, rights of land, distribution of pro- 
duce, charities, amusements, payment to Govern- 
ment, and all obligations, mutual or general, private 
or public, are settled here. The council has no power 
to deprive any hereditary member of his rights; if 
any one becomes obnoxious, he may be banished 
for a while, but he cannot be discharged. Ifa 
functionary’s family become extinct, another can 
be appointed. The carpenter may be a bad one, 
and the people may employ another ; but at cortain 
seasons, and for certain offices, he is alone to be 
employed, and no one will interfere with his privi- 
leges. Tho barber’s razors may be blunter than 
his predecessor’s, and the chins of the community 
be more rudely scraped; but it does not matter. 
Another barber with sharper razors may even shave 
ordinarily : but if a bridegroom has to be shaved 
for his wedding, a priest for an annual ceremony, 
a child when his first hair is devoted—as a thank- 
offering—to the gods, no one but the hereditary bar- 
ber would dare to operate, or would be asked to do 
so. Ishall have more to say of these councilmen by- 
and-by ; but shall conclude this paper by detailing 
the members of a second or minor council, called 
‘* Alootay,” which acts in its own sphere of duty, or 
is called in to assist what I may call the ‘* Upper 
House” on some occasions. Of this council the 
members are as follows :— 

1, The second washerman | 7. 
of coarse clothes. 8. The piper. 
2. The jangum, or head of 9. The under-watchman. 
the village convent. 10. The oilman. 
8 & 4, The water-carrier to | 11. The pan and tobacco- 
travellers, scout, &c. eller. 
5. The under-gatekeeper. 12, The tenor drummer. 
6. The gardener. 
I omit the local designations, as they would be 
unintelligible, These officers are, as in the case 
of the superior council, hereditary. 


. The bass drummer, 
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CHAPTER XXII, 
TURBID WATERS, 


Norwn. He mechanically pursued his 

work, and carried on the teaching of 

his village pupils; but his private studies 

were abandoned. He seldom spoke ex- 

= =<=1 cept when spoken to, and was altogether 

so moody and depressed, that the common idea was he 

had injured his brain by study, and had fallen iato 
melancholy as the result, 

And yet he was drawn constantly to haunt the places 
where he should see Sophia and fear lite voice. Day byday 
he would pass as near to the Hall as might be, and would 
often see her with Gertrude and Edgar Annesley, walking 





about the terraces; and once or twice, again, he saw her 
and Edgar together alone, 

On Sundays, his mind, during the service, was occu- 
pied with thoughts, alas! the reverse of what they should 
have been, as he saw how Edgar was continually looking 
across the aisle to the rectory pew; and more than onve, 
as he believed, glances passed between him and Sophia. 

In truth, poor silly little Lucy Purnell had told the 
young squire about Norton’s cautions to her, and his 
estimation of the young gentleman himself. She had 
also, in her confidence, told him her own shrewd suspi- 
cions; and these were, that Norton was in love with 
Miss Wilmot, and that Miss Sophy looked upon him 
with kindness. The fact is, Lucy was hurt that she did 
not receive more flattery and admiration from her hand- 
some cousin Norton. Sle seemed to consider it as her 
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right that every young man who came within her circle aud promote influence. 


should do her homage. She was sure that Norton’s in- 
difference to her arose from his having set. his.mind on 
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But still he felt that he was 
not getting on with his love. Sophia was courteous 
and friendly, readily engaged in conversation with him, 


some other girl, and.so she had set herself to watch him, but there was still a quiet reserve and dignity in her 
especially at church ; and at last felt sure that she had | manner, that seemed to place a barrier between them 


discovered his secret. 


| 


which he could not break through. He began at last to 


Edgar laughed heartily at the idea of Norton being in | think there must be some prior occupation of her affec- 


love with Sophia; and drew a picture of Norton coming 
to propose to her in his mason’s apron, and getting 
kicked out of doors by the rector, and re by 
Miss Sophia’s real gentleman lover—which tickled Lucy’s 
fancy immensely, and gratified her spite against her 
cousin. 

However, Lucy’s insinuations had borne fruit in the 
mind of Edgar, and he hated Norton as if by instinct, 
He had heard from Gertrude of his doings in the village; 
and sneered at her frank praise of him as a very clever, 
gentlemanly young fellow, and very different from all of 
his class, 
led her to speak of her own aspirations, and soon found 
that her ideal of manhood was something very different 
from himself; it was, an ideal very much made up of 





e had studied the character of Sophia, had | 


qualities which seemed to flourish in this young upstart | 
pest of a mason. It appeared very preposterous, but | 


Rdgar could not help fancying that Norton held a sort 
of place, very indefinable, in Sophia’s mind. Still this, 
he imagined, was only the sentimental enthusiasm of a 
country girl without experience, of which she was un- 
conscious herself, and which would soon wear away 
when she put Norton in contrast with a real gentleman. 
Edgar saw that Sophia had only hitherto met-with the 
fox-hunting squires of the neighbourhood; and hence, 
if he presented Aimse/f to her, in the character of the 
educated and refined gentleman, entering into her tastes 
and aspirations, he should win her, 

Edgar had received a tolerable education, had mixed, 
through his. uncle’s. position, much in the world, and 
caught ideas from all kinds of people; and he was one of 
those subtle, facile characters, that can easily adapt 
themselves to every company. 

So, while he talked the lightest, airiest of small talk 
with others, with Sophia he would speak of books, and 
analyse their characteristics, skim the surface of philo- 
sophy, enter into plans for the education of the working 
classes, and let her teach him botany and geology. But 
somehow or other, with all his effort and dissimulation, 
he felt he made but little way with her. The truth is, 
she felt an instinctive distrust of him—a distrust which 
she hardly revealed to herself, and which she would have 
resisted as unjust, had it come into distinct conscious- 
ness. But there was a certain something wanting in all 
his conversation, however clever, and however seeming 
to accord with her own views, which left her dissatisfied. 
The fact was, that with all his cleverness, Edgar had 
made.the mistake of supposing woman can love the mere 
echo of herself. She wants something far other, ¢on- 
trasting with herself; some originality, individuality of 
life, whose springs are larger, deeper than her own, yet 
fitted to blend and coalesce in some degree with, the 
fountains of her own life. There was nothing of this 
in the vaunted intellectuality and high-flown aspira- 
tion of Edgar. He was acting a part he could not 
feel, and so he feared he was muking little or no way 
with her; still he would not give up the pursuit. 
He loved her as much as he was capable of loying— 
that is, he was captivated by her beauty. Even the 
purity and elevation of her character—though he smiled 
at it from the height of his worldly wisdom—gave a 
freshness to her that made her all the more charming. 
He was not dead, either, to. ambition ; and he often 
thought that, when he succeeded to his uncle’s property, 
or took his seat in Parliament, such a woman as Sophia, 
with her beauty, intelligence, and force of character, 
sitting at the head of his table, would confer distinction, 





tions ; and (though he was loth to entertain the thought 
—it seemed to degrade Sophia so much in his estimation) 
he could not help recurring to what Lucy had told him 
about Norton’s love for her. Was it possible that Sophia 
had allowed her mind to dwell a moment on this young 
labourer? Such monstrous things had been; but yet 
not with minds of the high and refined order of Sophia’s. 
To discover the real state of the case, and Sophia’s views 
upon such subjects, Annesley one day got up a conversa- 
tion with her upon the different classes of society, and, 
from what she said during that interview, Edgar con- 
cluded that he had ascertained that Miss Wilmot had 
actually got so far as to justify to herself overstepping 
in affection the boundary of class, provided only the 
person of lower rank were intellectually and morally 
worthy. He had no doubt that this theory was suggested 
by the diseased perversion of her own affections: and 
the thought filled him with rage against both Sophia and 
the object of them. 

But Edgar was entirely mistaken, so far as Sophia was 
concerned. There is no doubt that she looked upon Norton 
with esteem, with respect; he certainly came more up to 
her ideal of -what a man should: be than any she had 
seen. She thought of his iron perseverance in over- 
coming difliculties, of his strong masterly intellect and 
heroic soul, and yet of his wonderful tenderness. She 
knew how he had long ago been like a son to old Nanny 
Perkins ; but she heard many another trait of his kind- 
ness, ‘There was poor little Jimmy Savage, the cripple, 
who went about on crutches, with ironed legs, pale face, 
and hump-back ; Norton would go and sit by him of an 
evening, and read to him, and tell him stories, and some- 
times take him on his back and run round the garden, or 
into the fields with him. Many a thing like this was 
known to Sophia, through the gossip which is rife in 
every village ; and there is nothing that wins the heart 
of a woman like strength combined with tenderness. 

Sophia thus thought of Norton as a noble fellow, but 
the idea that she did, or ever should, regard him with 
any tenderer feeling never entered her mind; therefore, 
when the conversation with Edgar had taken place, 
she spoke from her general sentiments, and without the 
slightest reference to any particular case in point. 

Norton had given the warning he intended to his 
aunt to look after her daughter. Lucy’s mother had 
made no secret of her suspicions; and Lucy, knowing 
how they had been suggested, was more enraged than 
ever herself, and no doubt excited Edgar the more 
against Norton. But both Edgar and Lucy were too 
cunning, not to be able to elude the vigilance of Mrs. 
Purnell; and they still met in private, now in one little 
out-of-the-way place, and now in another. 

One day Norton suddenly determined to seek out 
young Annesley, and endeavour to get some explanation 
from him, He knew that he often went to the Wil- 
mot’s, in these summer evenings, and he determined to 
wait and speak with him, if possible, on his way. 

About seven o’clock that very evening he met Edgar 
coming down the road near the rectory. 

“T shall be glad to speak with you a moment, Mr, 
Annesley,” said Norton, 

“Well, my good fellow, what have you to say to me?” 
answered Edgar, haughtily. 

“T wish to tell you, sir, that I have every reason to 
suppose you have had frequent stolen meetings with my 
cousin, Lucy Purnell; and I ask you civilly no longer 
to put those foolish ideas of marriage into her head.” 
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Edgar flamed up. “ You are a most impertinent fel- 
low to suppose J know anything of your cousin, and I 
have a good mind to lay this horsewhip about your 
shoulders, for your impudence, Stand aside, fellow, and 
let me pass.” 

“Mr. Annesley,” said Norton, with forced calmness, 
while his face was white with suppressed emotion, “you 
had better not touch me with the horsewhip, or you 
would soon learn which of us would fare the worst. I 
ask you, calmly and civilly, will you give us your pro- 
mise in this matter ? ” 

“So you mean to insult me, do you, fellow? Take 
that, for your impertinence,” giving him a smart cut 
with his horsewhip. 

Tt was but one stroke. In a moment Norton had 
closed upon him, had torn the whip from his hands, and 
was laying it on his back until Edgar writhed and danced 
with agony. Norton stopped himself with a strong 
effort, snapped the whip in two across his knee, and 
threw the fragments over the hedge. “There, sir,” he 
said, “the next time you are speaking to'a working man, 
I advise you to give a civil answer, And now good 
evening.” 

Edgar leaned against the gate for a few minutes, to 
collect his senses, and recover from the force of Norton’s 
retort. He felt sick and faint, and, strong as was his 
desire to proclaim what he should represent as Norton’s 
brutal conduct, at the rectory, he felt he would do best 
to go home and recover a little before he presented him- 
self. But the temptation was too strong; here was an 
opportunity of showing Sophia what a ruffian Norton 
really was, for Edgar, with a natural aptitude for twisting 
and distorting facts to suit his own purposes, very readily 
and quickly decided what use to make of the present 
circumstance, and how ta represent it in his own favour, 

With an effort he took his arms off the gate, and after 
a few rather unsuccessful attempts at arranging his dress, 
pushed the gate open and entered the garden. 

Now it so happened that Mr, and Mrs. Wilmot and 
Sophia were under the veranda, consulting about some 
rose-trees trained against the wall that seemed to be 
getting sickly, when they heard the sound of blows, and 
loud voices in the road. They had instinctively drawn 
near in the direction of the noise, so that they met 
Edgar soon after he had entered the gate, and before he 
had had time to collect his thoughts, 

“Good gracious! Mr. Annesley, what is the matter ?” 
said Mr. Wilmot; “ you look as if you had met a mad 
dog.” 

Edgar answered, passionately, glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of saying what he wished to say in Sophia’s 
hearing, “I Aave met an insolent scoundrel of a fellow, 
as violent as a mad dog, and who has committed an out- 
rageous assault upon me.” 

“Who—who is it? What's his name?” 

“ Norton Purnell, the radical fellow, who has such a 
spite against the rich.” 

“Norton Purnell!” said Mrs. Wilmot. “Norton 


Purnell commit an assault upon you! What quarrel 
can he have with you?” 

“Oh, I believe,” returned Edgar, bitterly, “it is 
jealousy of me with your fair daughter. Miss Wilmot 
will learn, no doubt, with astonishment and disgust, 
that this young labourer is one of her worshippers. I 


believe he makes verses about her. I don’t know 
whether he sings them in the pothouse to his com- 
panions. I believe he intends to cut my throat because 
I have the honour to be admitted here, while he is 
excluded.” 

Now Edgar could not deny himself the pleasure of 
saying these words, because they not only expressed his 
spite and passion, but because they gave him an oppor- 
tunity of stinging Sophia in what he thought her secret 
and grovelling affection, But the moment he had 
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uttered them, he felt his imprudence, and would gladly 
have recalled them. . 

“Mr. Annesley,” said Sophia, coming forward, with 
indignation, while her face flushed, and her eyes seemed 
to flash fire, “ you have no right to couple my name in 
this manner with that of any man. I feel assured that 
the person of whom you have spoken has given no war- 
rant for such presumption.” 

“ Silence, Sophy,”’ broke in her father, “ you impudent 
girl. What! taking the part of this fellow before my 
very face? <A pretty pass you have brought it to, 
miss, raising one of the lower orders above his station, 
and encouraging him to educate himself like his betters, 
Good heavens! a low-born scamp like that to dare in 
thought to associate himself with my daughter, And 
then, like a wild bear, to assault a gentleman. Mr, 


Annesley, I’ll have him put in the stocks, I’ll have him | 


pelted by the mob, There he shall sit till he begs your 
pardon, 

“No, no, sir; I must beg you will say no more about 
it,” cried Edgar, seeing his mistake, and trying clumsily 
enough to retract his words. “I may be wrong—I’m so 
bewildered with his disgusting impudence—in imputing 
the motive I named in my haste as the cause of his 
violence. But, yet, I can assure you, Miss Wilmot, 
that I only repeated what I have heard, and what I 
believe she will find, on inquiry, is the subject of current 
gossip.” 

Edgar, even while trying hard to make all smooth 
again, could not resist the temptation to give that one 
more parting thrust at Sophia’s feelings, But he hada 
policy in saying this. He cunningly thought that if he 
could get into Sophia’s mind the idea that her name was 
coupled with Norton’s in idle gossip, she would be only 
too glad to discountenance the scandal by showing her- 
self as often as possible in the society of another, par- 
ticularly a gentleman like himself, who might be taken 
as her lover. 

Parson Wilmot still went on storming, vowing that 
Norton should be put in the stocks, flogged, transported, 
whilst poor Sophia retired in silence. 

Edgar and Mrs. Wilmot succeeded at last in appeasing 
the parson, and Mrs, Wilmot gladly joined with the 
former in showing him that nothing could be done, and 
that by moving they would only draw attention to a 
silly notion, that, left alone, would soon die out. 

* And I,” said Edgar, graciously, “for my part, shall 
leave the fellow alone. I had thoughts of summoning 
him before a magistrate for assault, but, for the sake of 
Miss Wilmot and the family, I shall say nothing more 
about it.” 

Saying this, he took his leave. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
FARMHOUSE LIFE, 
EpGar thought that he had made all so secure that 
Norton could not stir; and so he flattered himself the 
danger was over, 

He had, however, completely overreached himself, in 
his passionate yet cunning outburst at the parsonage. 
Sophia was highly incensed against him, for thus bring- 
ing her name so lightly into a. humiliating connection, 
especially in the presence of her parents. She would 
not see him again when he came to the rectory, and 
pleaded illness as an excuse for remaining in her room. 
She would not even risk the chance of meeting him at 
the Hall. Gertrude came to’ visit her, and expostulate 
with her; but Sophia pleaded, with some truth, that she 
did not find herself well enough just at present to bear 
the fatigue of any company. In fact, Sophia had taken 
to heart the supposed gossip about her, and the harsh 
language of her father, and had fretted herself till she 
really was ill, 
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The autumn was now nearly over, and the leaves 
were falling. Though the days were warm, the even- 
ings were cold and dark. Sophia felt very weary—weary 
of herself, weary of Chilton. She wanted to get away. 

Before, however, mentioning her longing for change 
io her mother, she cast about in her own mind as to 
where would be the best place for her to go to obtain it. 

Far from home she did not wish to be; and yet the 
associations—nay, the very air—of the rectory and Hall 
had become (thanks to Edgar) so oppressive to her, that 
she was anxious to go where she could be freed from 
Edgar's presence. 

“If I could only get away, even to the hills, for a | 
little,” she thought, “ the perfect quiet could not fail to | 
refresh, and give me what I want—rest.” 

Now it happened that Farmer Parry’s farm was a| 
place well known to Mrs. Wilmot. Mrs, Parry had, | 
before her marriage, been Sophia’s nurse; and often had 
Mrs. Wilmot sent her daughter, in years gone by, in 
search of health, to the comfortable old farmhouse for 
weeks together—Miss Wilmot’s health being far from 
strong, and the reputation of the fine breezes about 
the farm, and the good dairy maintuined within it, being 
proverbial amongst the inhabitants of Chilton. 

She looked back upon the months she had spent there 
as amongst the happiest days of her life, and now her 
heart yearned in its sickness towards the old place. If 
shecould only stay there with old nursey again for a little 
while, she felt sure she should be better. Accordingly, 
with this plan in her mind, she went to her mother. 

Now it was impossible for the parson and Mrs. Wilmot 
not to see, that to send Sophia away was the best thing 
to be done, both to restore her own health, and let her 
be out of the way for a time, till this unpleasant matter 
which had been suggested was forgotten. 

At the first hint to Farmer Parry and his wife, they 





were only too glad to have their sweet young lady with 
them. 

“Bless her pretty eyes!” said that worthy woman ; 
“*twool be like bringing the sunshine into the place for 


her to come to us again. Yes, bless her! she shall have 
her old room, that she shall; and though ’tisn’t like what 
she’s used to, we'll make it as nice as we can. There’s 
the bed wi? the white dimity curtains she used to sleep 
in, and there is the old oak chest that she was so fond 
of, and used to play all sorts of pranks, getting into it 
and hiding. It used to belong to my grandfather’s 
grandfather —ah, that it did, And she shall have 
the old looking-glass wi’ the crinkum-crankums all 
round it; ’tis up in the parlour now, bu twe’ll carry it 
up-stairs,” 

“But have you room for a maid-servant ?” said Mrs. 
Wilmot, who had driven over to make arrangements; 
“You know Sophia is not a child now,” 

“Bless ye, ma’am, plenty of room; though, to be 
shure, ’tis t?other side o’ the house. Ours is an old- 
fashioned place, ye know, ma’am; *twas a-builded bit 
by bit, as *twas wanted. The end where Miss Sophy’s 
room is was built after the rest, and so ’tis cut off from 
Vother part o’ the house; and there’s a staircase to go 
up to it right from the parlour. However, there'll only 
be a wall between the maid’s room and Miss Sophy’s; 
though she must come down her own stairs and up Miss 
Sophy’s to get to her.” 

“Oh, well, never mind about the arrangement of the 
bedrooms, I dare say Sophy. will like it all the more for 
its quaintness and irregularity.” 

And so Sophia and her servant took up their abode at 
the “Seven Oaks Fprm.” 

The family consisted of Farmer Parry, his wife, his 
daughter Fanny, and two strapping, rather loutish sons, 
who helped upon the farm. ‘There were besides, a good 
staff of dairy and other maids, and two or three farm 





labourers, who boarded on the premises, 
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Ben Parry was now a substantial farmer; and every 
step he took, and the hearty thud with which he brought 
his stick down to the ground, showed that he carried the 
consciousness of the fact in his mind. He had begun 
life with small capital, and a small farm; but, by thrift 
and good management, he had so increased his store, 
that Farmer Parfitt had been very willing to take him 
as his son-in-law, and at the old farmer’s death the 
landlord squire accepted him as a tenant ; so Mrs. Parry 
came back to the house which she and her forefathers 
had occupied for five generations, Ben had gone on 
increasing his substance and his consciousness thereof, 
and had become a very important man in the parish, 
being both overseer and churchwarden ; so of course he 
had a sufficiently high opinion of himself. ‘ He did not 
care,” he was accustomed to say, “ while the Lord was 
above all, for any man.” And truly he looked the sen- 
timent, as he walked along with his bolt upright figure 
and erect head, swinging his formidable black-thorn. 

“Sarvent miss,” said he, one day, as Sophia joined 
him in the field where he was superintending the plant- 
ing of some young trees. “ How’s your mother, and 
how’s the good gentleman, your father ? ” 

“ They are quite well, thank you.” 

“Ah! your father is a parson, he is one o’ the right 
sort. Hang me—I beg your pardon, miss—but the 
parsons now-a-days be getten such quare customers, 
that no churchwar’n in the mortal world can manage 
‘em. Why, there’s our parson now. He come here 
three year since, last Candlemass Day, amwoast 
fresh from college, and if he didn’t begin wi’ his me- | 
grims as soon as he come. I'll tell you what he 
were like, turned into tue parish: he were like a old 
hen turned into a garden; she do go cacklen about, 
screapen a hole here and a hole there, till all the 
garden’s a pack o’ holes, Our parson, he screaped a 
hole in the singing, and a hole in the ringing, and a 
hole in the matter o’ church pews, and a hole in the 
matter o’ berrin fees, and a hole in the matter o’ the 
charity school, and a hole in the matter o’ the clerk, I 
wish he’d scrape a hole deep enough to fall in hesself, 
He’d call loud enough afore I’d help un out, that he 
would,” 

“Oh, farmer, you would not be so cruel to him!” 
said Sophia, with a smile. 

“Wouldn’t I! Now, look here, miss, afore Parson 
Titchett come among us, wi’ his new-fangled ways, we 
were all as quiet and comfortable as mice in a barn. 
We went to church and said our prayers, and then 
we come out in the churchyard, and everybody in the 
parish spoke to everybody. Well, he hadn’t been here 
a year afore we were all like dogs and cats in the 
parish with church matters. J don’t speak to Farmer 
James, and he don’t speak to me; and my missus and 
lots o’ the farmers’ wives, as used to be as thick as grass 
together, do look at one another like pwison. Oh, 
yes, miss, tis a nice little heaven below that Parson 
Titchett have a meade. But I have not told ye the wust. 
There’s Barnaby Gould, the measter tailor, have brought 
over the Methodies, and builded a chapel vor ’em, a pur- 
os to plague the parson. Ha, ha, ha! I tell ye what, 

used to heate the Methodies myself because of their 
way; but I could hug ’em now, whun I see how they do 
plague the parson. Ha, ha, ha! they be like gadflies 
to a bull in June to’n. Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Qh, farmer, farmer!” said Sophia; “I’m afraid 
ycu have been letting bad feelings get into your mind ! ” 

“Well, I’m afeard soo, too,” said the farmer, scratch- 
ing his head, and breaking into a laugh, which showed 
that his wrath was half pretended. 

Sophia was very fond of getting Ben to talk. There 
was something in his jolly, round, red face, his cheerful 
manner, and the loud laugh, that appeared to shake his 
whole stout frame, which seemed to infect her with 
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good spirits. Although, of course, she was often 
shocked at his dreadful, barbarous simplicity, and his 
too uncharitable sentiments, nothing contributed more 
to make Sophia better than Ben’s laughter-raising 
chatter ; and within a few days of her arrival at Seven 
Oaks she really found herself considerably improved in 
health, She was in a new world, and found a new 
mental life in taking in the scenes, and watching, as 
if in a story, the procedure of the daily life, and the 
unfolding of the characters around her. 

She would come into the dairy, and, turning up her 
sleeves so as to leave bare her little, round, white arms, 
would persist in helping Mrs. Parry in making up the 
butter. Sometimes she would join Fanny, and insist 
upon giving the corn to the fowls; and Fanny would 
laugh till the place rang again at Sophy’s vain attempts 
to throw the grain abroad equally. 

After these and similar exertions during the day, she 
would spend the long evenings, sometimes in her own 
parlour reading, but very often in the sort of best 
kitchen, where the farmer smoked his pipe, and the dame 
and Fanny mended stockings. There she would listen 
to their telling old stories, of what had happened in the 
times of their fathers and grandfathers, and of this and 
that old family about the country; and old tales of 
smuggling. 

All this time Edgar Annesley was nourishing his rage 
against Norton, as the cause of his disappointment, and 
pondering in what manner he could most fitly punish him. 

He had taken much counsel on this subject with one 
Jim Perkins, whom, it will be remembered, owed Norton 
no small grudge for the part he had taken in the matter 





of Jim's apprehension for smuggling some years before. | 
Jim had now been re-established in the village for a con- | 


siderable time, and was much patronised by the young 
squire. He carried his gun for him when he went 


shooting, trained his dogs, and performed other offices, | 


which young Annesley would have failed to command 
from an honester nian. 


Jim’s animosity against Norton was as strong as ever. 
Even his past kindness to his old mother could strike no 
answering chord of gratitude so long as Norton continued 
to denounce the rendezvous in Owl’s Bottom as the 


scandal of the neighbourhood for its vice. Much as 
Jim hated Sir Henry for having punished him, he hated 
Norton far more, envy and malice adding a sting tohatred. 

Norton’s testimony had, of course, injured the trade of 
Jim and his lawless comrades, As may be imagined, 
Sir Henry Jordiffe eyed him with feelings of disapproval 
and distrust ; and Edgar, knowing the bent of his uncle’s 
mind on the subject, contrived to bring his connection 
with him as little as possible into the foreground. 
Meanwhile, the relations between Perkins and himself 
did not seem strange; they knew or thought, in. their 
country prejudice, that the gamekeeper is only the 
poacher turned inside out. 

Meanwhile, at this period, the radical agitation had 
gone on increasing. The burning of farm ricks in the 





at the farm, I thought, may be, you’d like to know, that 
you might get her taken care of, not as I do think there’l| 
be any danger, but still, you’d like to meakeshure. You 
can’t goo yourself, nor you can’t warn the farmer, because 
it ’ud be known directly I’d a-told ye; and our lives 
wouldn’t be worth a farthing rushlight a’ ter.” 

“ What can I do, then? You might as well not have 
told me, if I am not to stir.” 

“Well, d’ye see, sir, if you'll only make it worth the 
while o’ some of the chaps as be going to do the job, 
why, they'll look a’ter Miss Wilmot, and see as she’s 
safe and sound,” 

“What’ll they want? Upon my word, I’m almost 
cleared out with one thing and another. Your lads are 
dear customers, Master Jim. Besides, I don’t. know 
why I should pay for looking after Miss Wilmot. She 
may never be anything to me.” 

“T thought as how you were coortin’ her, and ’ud like 
to purtect her.” 

“Stop! I’ve an idea. Do you happen to know where 
that wretch Norton Purnell’s at work ? ” 

“What! You wouldn’t send he, would ye?” 

© Tf we could give him information just in time that 
Miss Wilmot is in danger, I feel sure the fellow would 
hurry over; and he could get there across the fields in 
an hour and a half.” 

“ Well, but why send him ?” 

“Don’t you see, if we could only get him there, and 
get some one to see him, and swear they saw him in the 
mob, urging on the work of destruction, why, we could 
get him transported, at least, out of the country ; and I 
fancy both of us would rejoice at that—eh ?” 

“ Hurrah !” said Jim, tossing up his old hat. That's 
the very thing; I shall have my spite out on that fellow 
yet. I'lldoit. Gie mefive pound; and I’ll find a chap 
as ’ll kill two birds with one stone. He’ll kip a sharp 
look out wi’ one eye that nothen happens to Miss 
Wilmot, and wi’ t’other he'll spy out Measter Norton, 
and swear again him. Norton’s a-worken’ at some new 
house for Farmer Pearce ; he knocks off at six o’clock, 
and he’ll be home ina gerd of an hour afterwards,” 

“What time, then, do you suppose the attack will 
take place ?” 

* About ten, when the folk at the farm have all been 
in bed an hour. You musn’t tell till eight, at the 
fardest ; and then he'll go off like a shot. But what 
d’ye think, Mr. Edgar, if about ten o’clock you can 
purtend somebody have brought ye news that a body 0’ 
men be marchen to the farmer’s, and then can get one or 
two o’ the cavalry-men as live on the way, and ride over 
there? I'll tell our men you be a-comen, and which 
way; and they'll keep out o’ your road, and be gone 
when you get there. And then, may be, you’ll ketch 
Norton yourself, and bring him back a prisoner ; or, if 
ou don’t, why I should think ’twool help ye wi’ Miss 

Yilmot, for her to know you come over to purtect her.” 

“A capital plan, Jim!” cried Edgar, exultingly. 
“Here is the money; get to work. And now, about 


neighbourhood had become more frequent, and at last telling Norton. You must yet some one, at about eight, 


had even approached the village of Chilton itself. 


to steal to Aaron Purnell’s cottage, and slip a bit of 


Now, there was no farmer in all the district that was | paper, which I will write, under the door. ‘Then, when 
more envied than Ben Parry. He was reported to be a | the messenger is at some distance, he must throw a stone 


rich man, dealing much in corn, and he had a very large 
quantity of that commodity stored up in barns and ricks, 
waiting till prices should rise. There began then to be 
whispers among the evil spirits scattered abroad 
among the peasantry that Benny was exactly the man 
to “make an example of,” and through whom to strike 
terror into the selfish starvers of the people, by burning 
down his ricks. Jim Perkins, who was connected with 
all the bad characters in the district, was in the secret of 
the intended incendiarism, He had his reasons for im- 





at the door to call their attention to it, and disappear.” 

Jim agreeing, Edgar then wrote in a feigned hand, on 
a slip of paper from his pocket-book, the words, “A mo) 
is gone to Seven Oaks Farm, to fire the ricks, Miss 
Wilmot’s life will be in danger.” He sealed it at Jim’s 
cottage, and addressed it to Norton Purnell. 

“You see, Jim,” said he, “if one gan only get Norton 
there, and get him seen, it will go very hard with him; 
for he is strongly suspected by the old fogies of being 
a demagogue, and infecting the people with radical 


parting the secret to Edgar Annesley. | 
* As Miss Wilmot,” said Jim to Edgar, “ is a-biding | 


notions,” 
(To be continued), 
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., WO years ago, an eminent pro- | 


fessor, when delivering a lec- 
ture, constructed a theo- 
retical universe. He took 
his stand outside of the 
» visible creation, assumed 
merely the existence of 
brute matter, and certain 
fundamental mathematical 
1aws, ana determined, by a 
masterly line of @ priori 
* reasoning, what the propor- 
tions and relations “f a universe constructed in ac- 
cordance with those laws must have been. The 
result was the coincidence, point for point, of this 
universe of theory with the actually existing uni- 
verse. Now, imagine a being who could occupy 
with regard to the entire realm of spiritual exist- 
ence the position which our great mathematician 
holds as to the outward creation—a being of perfect 
moral wisdom—of such clear perceptions of actions, 
their tendencies, and their issues as might suit our 
conventional idea of a Gabriel—and let there be 
propounded to him this problem: ‘Given the 
existence of God and of a race of intelligent moral 
beings, to construct on these data a moral system, 
whiah shall ensure and preserve harmony and bene- 
ficial relations between God and his creatures, as 
they are maintained by mathematical laws between 
God and his worlds,” The system which would 
satisfy the conditions of this problem could be no 
other than the Gospel of Christ, not a precept, pro- 
hibition, or sanction wanting. Wipe out from the 
memory of earth and heaven every vestige of 
Christ’s life and teachings, let there be wholly un- 
occupied ground for a new lawgiver, and let one 
arise of supreme and comprehensive wisdom, he 
could do no more than republish the moral system 
of the New Testament. Who can add to this 
system, or take from it? What conceivable case 
of obligation is there which it does not reach and 
meet? What conceivable case in which departure 
from it is safeP It is not law for man alone—it 
must be law Wherever being is. Range in thought 
from planet to planet—imagine the forms and 
aspects of life in them all as various as are the 
combinations of elements in their physical struc- 
ture, or the celestial panoramas which make their 
night-seasons glorious—still you can imagine no 
other law. 

But from some quarters there comes a counter- 
statement, Let us meet it. It is said by those 
who think that they haye outgrown Christianity, 
‘There is nothing cosmopolitan in the Gospel. ii 


is all Hebrew, Jewish, belonging to Christ’s own 


age. He gave, indeed, good advice for his time; 
but it is only by a pious sham, by a well-meant but 
palpable fiction, that we apply it to the nineteenth 
century. In the enhanced complications and re- 
sponsibilities of these modern times, we virtually 
recognise many laws of duty that have no counter- 
part in the New Testament. What, for instance, 
do we find there of the ethics of commerce, or of 
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international relations ? What, that shall strike 
the just medium between religious toleration and 
religious indifference, or Letween freedom of thought 
and utterance, and dangerous and reprehensible 
licence? Is not ethical science in its nature pro- 
gressive? Haye we not much clearer and larger 
views of duty than we find any traces of in the 
Gospel? Is not this the fact—that Jesus was the 
greatest moral teacher of his own age, but that we 
have outgrown him, and could not afford to go 
back to him ?” 

We answer:—By parity of reasoning, the world 
has outgrown Euclid’s Elements of Geometry ; for 
in his day there was only now and then a field to 
measure, or an altitude to determine, or some very 
simple geometrical calculation to make, while we 
are doing a thousand things of which he never 
dreamed, such as grading railways, constructing 
massive fortifications, triangulating the sea-coast 
of entire continents. Yet in point of fact Euclid’s 
Elements are the geometry of our time no less than 
of his, The processes now performed are simply 
the application of the laws that have come down to 
us from him to the enlarged and complicated 
demands.of a higher civilisation. Without those 
laws the problems before us would be unmanage- 
able. They are capable of a practical solution 
only by methods involved in his treatise, and which 
he would havo indicated had these problems been 
proposed to him. 

In like manner, though there is in the Gospel no 
statement of the concrete moral problems of the 
nineteenth century, the only approach we make to 
their solution nig means of the very principles 
which Jesus stated in their applications to the 
problems of his day, and which could have been 
understood. when he promulgated them only 
through. their being thus applied. Indeed, so far 
are we from having outgrown. the Gospel, that we 
still fall very far short of its scope, and depth, and 
spirituality. The most that we can say is, that 
the boasted progress of moral science has been 
in the direction of Christian morality—that there 
has been a growing tendency toward the embodi- 
ment of the precepts of the Gospel. In govern- 
ment, in commerce, in political economy, there has 
been what we term a constant moral progress ever 
since the Protestant Reformation. Principles at 
first the subjects of fierce controversy have sur- 
mounted opposition, outlived dissent, and coffe to 
be regarded as axioms that do not admit of dispute. 
But when we examine any such axiom—the 
vaunted discovery of the present or the last gene- 
ration—we always find that it is as old as the 
Gospel, that it fell perfectly shaped from the lips of 
Jesus, and found explicit record from the pen of the 
Evangelists, and that its modern form is but a 
translation of the words of Christ into scientific 
language, or an application of some broad principle 
of Christianity to some modern mode of thought or 
action. In all the departments of concrete ethics, 
Christianity, so far from being outgrown, is slowly 
but surely working its way into the hearts of 
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nations, into the great heart of humanity, thus 
progressively fulfilling the prediction, ‘‘ Behold, I 
make all things new.” 

To verify this view of the Christian morality in 
all its details, would transcend our present limits ; 
we shall therefore confine our attention to the two 
prime ethical discoveries or revelations of Chris- 
tianity, which together cover the whole of human 
duty, and thus include the very details which we 
have not time to treat separately. 

Natural philosophy tells us that the orbits of 
the heavenly bodies result from the combining of 
two opposite tendencies—the centripetal, by which 
the satellite is attracted to its primary, the planet 
to the sun, the system to the centre of gravity of 
the cluster to which it belongs; and the centrifugal, 
by virtue of which alone the sphere would be 
hurled on its solitary and darkening path into un- 
known depths of space, and would be liable to the 
perilous attraction or ruinous contact of its sister- 
worlds. The human soul is, by the necessity of its 
being, subject to these two opposite tendencies— 
the centripetal, by which it is drawn to its Source 
and Author; the centrifugal, by which it is made 
liable to every form of attraction and influence 
from its fellow-beings. Accordingly, to the human 
conscience duty presents itself under these two 
aspects—that of supreme devotion to God, and that 
of paramount obligation to man. Each may be 
plausibly represented as comprising the whole of 
duty. 

It may be urged, on the one hand, that he who 
has made us all that we are, and has given us all 
that we haye, justly claims all our thoughts, all 
our powers, all our affections; and that even the 
charities of life, if they arrest our contemplation of 
the Infinite One, check the flow of prayer and 
praise, and interest us in inferior beings and ob- 
jects, are a robbery of God, a scanting of the in- 
cense due on his altar, of the perpetual sacrifice 
by which alone we can show our gratitude for his 
love. On the other hand, it may be maintained 
that we can neither enhance his wealth, nor increase 
his happiness, nor add to his glory; that the needs 
and claims of our fellow-men are constant and im- 

rative, demanding all of time and faculty we 

ave; and that the fervour and energy given to 
devotion are uselessly, wrongfully, and injuriously 
abstracted from our brethren. 

The prime desideratum in a moral system is the 
just balancing of these centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, the reconciliation, the unifying, of piety and 
charity, so that there shall be the maximum of both, 
and so that each shall render the other more intense 
and fervent. This is the first moral problem of na- 
tural religion, and if Christianity alone solves it, 
then in this respect Christianity is pre-eminently 
natural religion, Let us trace these tendencies se- 

arately, and then see how they are combined and 
erg a in Christianity. 

We will first trace the centripetal force unmo- 
dified,—the exclusive pietistic theory of duty, of 
which we have an abundance of examples under both 
Pagan and Christian auspices. The pietistic impulse 
may be one of fear. In this case the devotee is 
haunted by a morbid consciousness of impurity and 
sin,—morbid, we say, for the healthful consciousness 
of personal delinquency which we cannot feel too 
profoundly is allayed 4 penitence, and finds re- 
course to the fountain of forgiveness opened in the 





cross of the world’s Redeemer. But the devotee’s 
one idea is propitiation by personal sacrifice and 
suffering,—the buying off of penalty in the world to 
come by gratuitous torture sought and endured in 
the present life, Under this impulse, the Hindoo 
has torn the living flesh from his limbs, hung his 
quivering frame on hooks of steel, flung himself 
under the car of Juggernaut, or buried himself in 
easier suicide under the saving waters of the sacred 
river. The Christian ascetic, in the same spirit, has 
abjured all the ties of family and society, fed on 
street-offal, lived in booths, huts, and caverns in 
which he could neither stand nor sit, passed years of 
vigil on pillars, lacerated his body with the hair- 
cloth and the scourge, courted insult and outrage, 
gloried in rags, filth, and vermin. Not only have 
such lives been wasted as regards all valuable human 
ends, they have been worse than wasted as to tho 
very end of religious culture to which they might 
seem adapted, The God thus worshipped has been 
the frightful chimera of a disordered fancy. All 
imaginable dogmatic atrocities have had their birth 
in these savage cells anddens. Man learns to con- 
ceive worthily of God only through human relations. 
It is in terms borrowed from these relations that 
the Scriptures teach the fatherhood of God, and 
image the soul’s espousal to her Redeemer. It is he 
who lives purely and dutifully in these relations 
who sees in the human the constantly suggestive 
symbol of the Divine, and drinks in perpetually a 
strengthening, gladdening faith in his Father and 
Saviour. The ascetic, in forfeiting the symbol, 
loses all sense of what it signifies, and finds his 
types for the Divinity in the savage scenes, loath- 
some endurances, and horrible self-tortures, which 
are his temple, his ritual, and his worship. 

Another form of the pietistic impulse is engen- 
dered by the action of superstitious belief on indo- 
lence and apathy. This has furnished the rank and 
file of Christian recluses in all ages. The cloisters 
have been filled for the most part ty men and women 
who might have been stimulated to useful industry 
by just views of duty, or would have been driven to 
toil for their subsistence, had not their laziness 
found sanction and support in a false and harmful 
charity. The best thing that these religious recluses 
haye been wont to do is to vegetate in an ever 
nearer approach to idiocy, their faculties gradually 
rusting away by disuse. Probably from the very 
prayers and litanies in which their days drag out 
their weary length, the spiritual element is wholly 
exhaled at a very early period, and the service of 
the altar becomes as much a mere bodily exercise 
as that of the refectory. 

There remains yet another, the mystic type of 
pietism, of which we cannot speak without pro- 
found reverence for the pure and noble spirits 
which it has given to humanity. Yet even in their 
case we discern the need of an outward sphere of 
duty to check the morbid reaction from a too con- 
centrated gaze upon spiritual realities, from a too 
continuous direct communion with God. There is 
vey apt to grow up in such souls an egotism, 
modest and humble indeed, yet engrossing and ex- 
acting. They become like the hypochondriac in- 
valid, who is perpetually feeling his own pulse. 
Painful and self-accusing introspection alternates 
with devotion, and encroaches upon it more and 
more. Groundless depression blends with the flow 
of pious thought, and imparts to it a tinge of 
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gloom. The records of such lives leave a sad im- 
pression on the reader, and make us feel that, even 
with the crowning grace of sincere devotion God- 
ward, there is much that contributes to the strength 
and beauty of character left undeveloped. 

The centripetal tendency cannot, then, in any of 
its exclusive forms, commend itself to our entire 
approval, even in its religious aspects. 

vet us now mark the working of the centrifugal 
tendency when not balanced by the centripetal—of 
social yirtue when not inspired and energised by 
piety. This inquiry is only too timely. It is one 
of the heresies of our day to estimate the traits arid 
gifts of mind and heart by their immediate mecha- 
nical results; and piety, because its direct acts are 
not earthward and manward, because it does not 
visibly feed and clothe men, because it does not in 
its express form go down into the arena of strife 
and gain, is struck from the list of utilities, its 
services deemed a waste, its joys a delusion. Yet 
we maintain that this, and this alone, can give 
strength, permanence, and purity to the social 
virtues—that the life hidden with God is identical 
with the life that diffuses blessings among men. 
The fountain is fed from secret springs, and, when 
it leaps and bubbles fresh and clear, indicates a 
source higher than its level. Stop the source, the 


fountain stagnates and dries up. Equally do what 
are called the useful virtues depend on those which 
belong to the interior life. 

There is in our day a great deal of professed 
philanthropy where religious faith and reverence 
are wanting. But did you ever know an undeyout 
philanthropist worthy of the name? These pro- 


fessed friends of their race, who neglect the pecu- 
liar duties of religion, are either partial in their 
charity, warm in some causes of philanthropy, and 
indifferent or hostile to others; or their zeal is 
flickering, their torch a revolving, intermittent 
light ; or else they blend with much that is kind 
and generous a large infusion of bitterness and 
rancour, 80 that out of the same mouth proceed 
blessing and cursing. Without love to God, love 
to man grows languid. 

We have thus seen that of these two tendencies 
of character, neither can be suffered to prevail to 
the exclusion of the other, without injurious re- 
sults; nay, more, without failure of the very end 
pursued—the mere devotee being dwarfed or dis- 
torted in his religious development, the mere 
philanthropist losing his capacity of usefulness. 
Yet, before Jesus Christ none knew that piety and 
charity were essential to each other, inseparable 
allies, neither capable of subsisting apart. Such 
was the law of nature, and truly good men had 
lived by this law, yet without knowing it, just as 
men, for several thousand years, had experienced 
the phenomena of the earth’s rotation and revolu- 
tion without any conception of them. Christianity 
is not peculiar in enjoining piety, or in inculcating 
charity ; for both had formed a part of the better 
ethical systems of the ancient world. But it was 
and is peculiar in uniting the two, in affirming the 
one to be dependent on and inseparable from the 
other, and in placing that first which is first in the 
nature and necessity of things, and without which 
the second cannot be. When Jesus Christ an- 
nounced as the first and great commandment, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” 
and declared the second, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy 





neighbour as thyself,” to be, not separate from it, 
not independent of it, but “like unto it,” he pro- 
claimed the most momentous discovery ever made 
in moral science—a discovery that ever bears the 
same relation to the spiri world which the dis- 
covery of universal gravitation bears to the material 
universe. 

You will remember how this union constitutes 
the key-stone of New Testament morality, how 
constantly religious and social duty are united in 
the teachings of Christ, and how heir identity 
forms the entire burden of that tender, loving 
epistle of St. John. 

But, as Jesus says, the love of God must come 
first. Without it there may be a certain amount of 
good-doing, under the impulse of transient enthu- 
siasm, from the imitative instinct which makes 
certain modes of beneficence fashionable, or from 
party spirit, which often confers material relief or 
comfort in an utterly malignant temper; but there 
can be no broad, persistent, long-suffering love of 
man. For, of thosa who most need our love, how 
many are there who present in themselves nothing 
on which it can lay hold! Think you that the first 
missionaries to the Malays, and Hottentots, and 
New Zealanders, who attested their love for them 
by untold sacrifices and sufferings, saw anything to 
love in those fierce and truculent savages, in those 
grinning, ape-like negroes, in those cannibals 
hungering for their flesh, in those vile kennels 
and rubbish-heaps of humanity? No. But as we 
should follow up with our kindest offices a degraded 
and seemingly worthless brother of a very dear 
friend ; should look on that brother with our friend’s 
eyes; should believe that there was in him worth, 
or the capacity of it, because our friend thought so; 
and should, for our friend’s sake, take a sincere 
interest in him: so our love to God will reveal to 
us the precious in man, however degraded and 
imbruted; will make us love him for God’s -image 
in him, though it be obseured and defaced; and 
will sustain us in every effort and sacrifice that may 
help to ot gr the temple in ruins, and to cleanse 
the sacred image from its foul and noisome in- 
crustations. 

How perfect is the union of these two principles 
in the life of Christ !—a life literally in the bosom 
of the Father—a life consecrated in its entireness 
to loving offices among the needy, the suffering, 
the guilty, the abandoned; the night-watches se- 
questered from the repose of the toil-worn body for 
the profounder rest of lonely prayer; the days so 
crowded with words and works of mercy that some 
of them, of which we can trace the record, might 
seem to have been preternaturally lengthened. 
Since his time, and in his spirit, all the great 
workers for humanity have been as fervent in their 
devotion as they have been energetic in their labour 
of love. No matter in what department of philan- 
thropic service—whether it is Howard, so engrossed 
with the prisons that he has no time to look at the 
— and cathedrals of Continental Europe; or 

udson, coining his whole noble being into labours 
and sacrifices for benighted Burmah; or Cheverus, 
with refinement and culture that would have graced 
a court, building the fire and making the gruel for 
the sick poor in loathsome cellars; or Charles 
Wesley, pouring forth those sweet redemption- 
songs whose Sabbath strains echo round the world; 
or Wilberforce, devoting the eloquence and talents 
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which might have made him first in the senate- 
house to wipe out the foul, black stain of slavery— 
wherever there is an energy of love that thrills 
through all hearts, and commands universal re- 
verence and sympathy, there too is an equal ener, 
of piety. Not a throb of kindly feeling pulses 

a fellow-man, that mounts not first to God, and 





through him descends in blessing. Not a wave of 
sympathy rolls in upon the stricken heart, that 
flows not first to the Majesty on high, thence ro- 
fluent earthward. Not a cord of benign influence 
is thrown around the degraded and the guilty, that 
has not its attachment and its purchase on the 
eternal throne, 


THE CROWING OF THE GROUSE. 


NO, 


KF BOUT five o'clock, the girls 
having dined and the evening 


4o.@ being bright and warm, it/ and had 


came into their heads that 

they would walk over to their 
uncle’s farmhouse at Carn, and 

? drink tea there, and be home 
again before it fell dark. ‘This 


Wy they had often done before, and Mrs. 
7 Shooldice had nothing to sa goon 
i ts 


‘ it. So she brought 

and shawls, and they set out. at once. They were 
excellent walkers, enjoyed the free open air, and, 
like the old Douglas, ‘‘ loved better to hear the lark 
sing than the mouse squeak.” They were also keen 
lovers of Nature, and had, perhaps, more. poetry: 
and romance in their subjective nature than 
were at all aware of; the whole bent of their edu- 
cation had been against the development of such 
thelr caothor stylet sin Aelee Penang ae 
their mother styled it sin. y ay 
glen everything around them charmed me de- 
lighted them: the river, rippling and whimpering 
amidst its stones, was sweet, complaining music in 
their ears ; the song of the lark; the tinkle of the 
runnel; the smell of the purple:heath ; the hollies 
glistening up the hill-side; the glorious bath of 
sunlight which filled the whole basin of the valley 
from side to side; the golden patches of stubble 
where corn had been cut, and the upright yellow 
stacks; the dark limestone rocks on the braeside, 
many of them coated with shining ivy; the pic- 
turesque natural wood—the dwarf oak, the moun- 
tain ash, the knotty whitethorn, and the fringing 
alder; and, above all, Ben Aghla, the king of the 
glen, the great mountain with its blue shadows, 
and its rifts and gullies, and solemn head standing 
stilly up in the evening air. All these accumu- 
lated objects struck upon the minds of the sisters, 
and excited their imaginations; and in a sudden 
fit of enthusiasm, they determined to ascend the 
mountain, Strange to say, the idea originated with 
Avice, the gentler of the two. 

‘* Tt is not six o’clock, and the evening is so clear, 
and we shall have such a grand climb, and lovely 
view from the summit, It will take us two hours 
to go up and down, and you shall be the guide, 
Rosy dear, for you have climbed Ben Aghla before 
with Uncle Latimer and my cousins.” 

So spoke the fair Avice, and her sister paused for 
one minute to reflect on the matter, and then acting 
on the impulse of her own independence, she ac- 
ceded, and led the way. 

It was not a difficult or a long ascent, yet the sun 
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was low whon they reached the top, for they had 
found the mountain in many parts wet and spongy, 
to go round a long way to gain the rock 
and heather, which alone afforded dry footing. 

When on the top, the toil of the ascent was repaid 
by the of the view. Beneath them lay 
beautiful Florence Court, with its m lawns and 
gardens. | Erne, dotted with wooded isles, 
was visible. wild cave-pierced mountains of 
Ouileagh and Belmore lay on the Cavan side; 
while southward soared the inney hills and 
the Sligo mountains, ood and weird-looking. 
The air was and ; the grass soft and 
smooth; the heather sweet. No living creature 
was there but the wild bee; no sound but the 
invisible wind sighing up from the valley. It was 

i i ; and the young girls 

, i bear; and 

so determined at once to descend, fearful that their 
continued absence an ronda: the faithful Jane. 
oa was not fated that they should see her that 
night, 

That vigilant functionary had kept watch and 
ward for the gentle truants till wid o’clock ar- 
rived, and brought darkness with it. Jane, how- 
ever, had no fears—she had such perfect reliance in 
the good sense and discretion of Rosanna ; and then 
she knew that their uncle had often on former 
occasions detained his nieces all night. ‘‘ He has 
some of his preachers to-night with him—a 
Methody meeting; and he is for keeping Miss 
Avice to raise the hymn.” So Jane reasoned, and 
went to bed; and Robin also adjourned to his 
roost—a little room under a floor where the widow 
kept oats and bags of flour. 

he night was still as death. A slight mist, above 
which the stars shone, softly and brightly. The 
hours passed on till midnight sounded from the old 
clock on the stairs, and Jane, who was a bad 
sleeper, was awakened by its striking, 

She was composing herself to rest again, when 
she thought she heard yoices, and the tramp of 
horses under the window. Braye as was her spirit, 
it quailed for a moment, then rose elastic to meet 
the impending danger. In spite of her philippic 
against the frequency of prayers, she was in her 
heart a pious woman, and now fervently com- 
mitting herself to God, she arose and struck a 
light, and “‘ got into her clothes ;” then she passed 
into the widow’s sleeping room, whose windows 
faced the front of the house. Here, laying her face 
to the pane, when she had “ got her night eyes,” 
she saw that there was a crowd of mounted men at 
the door, She counted ten; two had lanterns in 
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** Rosanna vow pulled and piled the heath io form their bed.”—p, 206. 


their hands, and woman’s pillions behind their 
saddles. In a moment, the whole truth flashed on 
her mind: she guessed who the men were, and their 
purpose; and she blessed God for the absence of 
her young mistresses, and that their not being at 
home would utterly frustrate the audacious plans 
of the abductors. 

She had no fear for herself. A man was knocking 
at the door, She threw up the window, and cried 
out, ‘‘ Who is there, and what do you want ?” 

‘Tt is the widow,” exclaimed a voice, 

“No,” replied the undaunted Jane; “she is 
gono to Lisnaskea. What brings you here—are 
you come to rob the lady’s house ?” 

Here Con fiercely rode under the window, and 
cried, in a vehement voice, ‘‘ We are come for the 
Miss Macalpines, me and my cousin, and we must 
have them out at once. We will do them no harm. 
They must come with us to my aunt, Mrs. Ma- 
gauran’s, at the Cross Roads. I swear that they 
will meet no hurt, but every respect. But they 
must come. Open the door, or I'll break it in,” 





“T3 that you, Mr. M‘Kaig?” responded Jane. 
‘Isn't it a burning shame and scandal fer you to 
speak in this way? The young ladies are not here. 
God Almighty has them elsewhere. Ay, and safe 
enough. But it’s where you, or the likes of you, 
will never get them. So be off in time, or £ will 
rise the men, and there will be murder——”’ 

‘‘ Break open the door!” roared Con, savagely, 
interrupting her. “In with it on the top of 
them !’ 

Two men advanced with sledge hammer. 

‘Stop that work,” said Jane; ‘do not injure * 
my mistress’s property, I'll open the door.” And 
down. the little valiant-hearted woman came, and 
admitted the party. A few remained with the 
horses. Up-stairs they rushed, with candles and 
lanterns—searched every room and closet, and out- 
house and garret; but discoyered no one. They 
found in the twins’ sleeping room their little beds, 
snowy white and turned down, as if made ready 
for them, but bearing every mark of not having 
been occupied. The pure nests were bare of the 
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gentle doves whom God was sheltering elsewhere 
under his almighty wings. 

‘‘ Where are they?” roared M‘Keig. 

‘* At their uncle’s at Carn, if you want to know; 
but perhaps you don’t,” said Jane. She could not 
suppress an occasional jeer as, pale as death, but 
true and stout as steel, sho waited on them with a 
light from room to room. 

Con raised his whip.to strike her, when a young 
man in the party interfered, saying, ‘‘ No violence, 
M‘Kaig. I came here to assist you in getting a 
wife in a manly and gentlemanly way, and not to 
horsewhip women. member, we shall all 
seonantalae for this night’s work.” 

They were utterly baffled and discomfited, for 
even if Jane’s information were true, they dare not 
dream of storming Andy Latimer’s house, which 
was full of fire-arms, and his six ‘‘ boys”? to handle 
them, each of them six feet high—the thing was 
hopeless ; and so they prepared to depart, and as 
the last man stepped over the door-sill, Jenny drew 
bar and bolt, and ascending to her window, she 
commenced an outpour of the most caustic and 
bitter sarcasm against them, as they were finding 
and mounting their horses: She called them 
cowards, poltroons making war against women, 
robbers, midnight thieves, black-hearted Jesuits, 
Popish interlopers, beggarly vagabonds, plunderers 
and scheymers, sheep-stealers, shirking spoonies, 
ugly ommadhauns, pickpockets, hangdog rogues, 
unmanly, murdering assassins, mean rebels, rap- 
parees, and whiteboys, and I know not what of 
slang and abuse, poured from the well-stocked 
treasury of her indignation. 

One of the lads who rode with the party fired his 
gun, not at her, but over the house, hoping to 
silence her, but it only evoked a fresh torrent of 
scorn and vituperation. 

She snapped her fingers at them. ‘‘ That for 
your guns, ye blaggards ; and that (snap), and that 
(snap). Your powther’s bad; you could not hit 
me. Much the mistress cares for yees, or your 
guns; much the young ladies cares for yees, ye 
hen-hearted, sneaking poltroons, IfI was a man, 
I would beat a dozen of you, you cowardly robbers!” 
But her voice died away on the solitary night wind, 
for they had all ridden fast away up the glen, and 
into the darkness, and the place knew them no more. 

And then, for the first time, she thought of wee 
Robin. And where was that valorous champion of 
dames? ‘They had been in his room, and found 
nothing but rumpled bedclothes ; they had searched 
the loft over it, and seen nothing but upright flour 
sacks. Where had he been during all this stir and 
pother ? 

Alas, alas! I may but conjecture, from the figure 
he cut, as emerging from his bedroom, he met the 
indignant gaze of the dauntless Jane; he was in 
his shirt and trousers, but these habiliments were 
thickly covered with white dust, his pale face was 
powdered with flour, and his scant hair owed to 
the same cereal a hue which might rival the foot- 
man of the Lord Mayor in his state wig. I grieve 
to tell the truth, but wee Robin had been hiding in 
the loft in one of the upright flour bags. And once 
again Jane’s tongue was loosed against the poor, 
sneaking gommeril,* and ‘‘ she gave it to him,” as 
she told the family next day, ‘‘ hot, sweet, and 


* Hibernice, * fool or stupid person,” 





strong,” an expression taken probably from recol- 
lections of former concoctions of the poor captain’s 


whisky toddy, of which Jane had been perhaps 
the ministering angel. 

But wrath and eloquence have their limits, and 
at two o’clock Jenny was once more abed and 


pers intending, as she said, ‘‘to start at cock- 
shout for Carn, and fetch home the young ladies.” 
But just after sunrise, the silence of the long 
per was again broken by the prancing of horse- 
oofs; and a band of men, numbering a round 


dozen, all gallantly mounted and well armed, rode 


This was Andy Latimer with his sons and his 
servants, They heard a flying rumour of the 
attempted abduction, and now came in all haste to 
render aid. 

But where were the twins? Jane nearly fainted, 
while Andy declared they had not been to his 
matine tase night. His honest cheek grew pale as 

© spoke, 

At that moment, Oliver, his second son, and a 
ares admirer of Avice’s, gave a loud shout—‘‘ See, 

ther, who are these women just turning by the 
Otter Bank? Surely, it is my cousins.” And 

g spurs into his horse, he cleared the lawn 
hedge at a bound, and galloped to meet the two 
forms which were now rapidly approaching. 

It was indeed the gentle sisters, alive and well, 
but their dress was stained, their hats crushed, 
and their step was languid and weary; but now, 
through God’s goodness, that they were once more 
safely at home, they gave to their kinsfolk and the 
wondering Jane something like the following ac- 
count of their night’s adventure. 

They had set out to descend the mountain, but 
encountered difficulties from soft spots where there 
were springs, and from precipices; at last they got 
down about a fourth of the way, but only to arrive 
at a wall of sheer rock, which seemed to run round 
half the mountain. They had utterly forgotten 
the path 7 which they had ascended. Daylight 
now forsook them, and they clambered back to the 
summit with difficulty. Here they found a giant 
limestone boulder facing the south; the heather 
grew thickly under it, and was soft, and dry, and 
warm. The shelter was perfect, and under it they 
decided to pass the night. Rosanna now pulled 
and piled the heath to form their bed, while Avice 
sat on the rock, for she was tired, and cast down in 
spirit. Then Rosanna repeated with her sweet 
voice, and in solemn tones, a verse of the 91st 
Psalm— 

** He who has God his guardian made, 
Shall under the Almighty shade 
Secure and undisturbed abide. 
Thus to my soul of Him I’ll say, 
He is my fortress and my stay— 
My God, in whom I do contide.” 


And when she had finished the psalm and paused, 
Avice stood up, and took up the holy strain, and 
sweetly sung the ‘‘ Evening Hymn”— 


** Glory to thee, our God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light. 
Keep us, oh, keep us, King of kings, 
Beneath the shadow of thy wings,” &o. 


be | up the ayenue. 


Then each poor girl poured forth consecutively, 
by turns, a simple, earnest prayer to her God, 
asking for forgiveness, and grace, and protec- 
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tion during that night from all danger, for 
Christ's dear sake. And, oh, the blessedness 
of knowing Him at such a time! Avice wept 
a little, thinking of her sweet home, but Rosanna 
kissed her tears away, cheering her, and said, 
“The darkness and the light are both alike to 
our great Master. Jesus will keep us; he never 
slumbers or sleeps. Therefore, dear, we will fear 
no evil.” And then poured promise after promise 
into her sister’s ear until she was comforted and 
strengthened. Then she made her lie down close 
to the rock, and wrapped her in her shawl, and 
strewed the dry and sweet heather thickly upon 
her, and over her feet; and then, creeping in her- 
self beside her, she took her sister into her arms, 
and heart to heart and cheek to cheek, entwined 
close, the gentle girls lay that night in the heather 
on the top of Ben Aghla—the pale golden stars 
looking down on them, and the God and Saviour to 
whom they had appealed keeping tender watch 
over them. 

Truth to say, they were beyond measure fatigued, 
and slept soundly the whole night, sustaining only 
a little chill from the exposure, and never stirred 
till the grey of the morning, when the wild cRowING 
OF THE GROUSE from the heath awakened them ; 
and after a very short search, God’s providence led 
them to the right path, and they came down the 
mountain, full of thankfalness for their preserva- 
tion. 

Little remains now to be told. The M‘Kaigs 
were forced by public opinion to flee the country, 
and eventually emigrated to Australia. Gentleman 
George declaring that, ‘‘’pon his credit as a gent, 
he disowned them both; that it was a most ras- 
cally transaction. And that’s just my opinion, 
*pon my credit as a gent.” 

The two fair girls were both married the following 





year. Avice to that bold yeoman, her handsome 
cousin, Oliver Latimer, who then, at the widow’s 
invitation, took up his abode at Glen Farm. He 
was a fine-tempered, lively man, and Mrs. Mac- 
alpine had the satisfaction of seeing him eo wand 
embrace those religious principles which been 
the stay of her life, and which were a guarantee to 
her of the continuance of her daughter’s wedded 
happiness. The stately Rosanna having captivated 
the major of a Highland regiment, :a detachment 
of which occupied the Glen Farm for a fortnight 
after the outrage, married this worthy man. He 
was twice her age, but a fine soldier. On an 
uncle’s death, he left the army, and Rosanna be- 
came mistress of a nice old place in Scotland, and 
was mother to the lairds of Inverscallock. 

The widow heard the whole story of her daughters’ 
double preservation without betraying much visible 
agitation, save an uplifting of her eyes to heayen ; 
and, no doubt, the heart of the strong and pious 
woman went with them ; Wee Robin observing that 
whatever happened, ‘‘the mistress was still the 
same—caulm and quoiet.” 

Mrs. Shooldice was installed as a regular heroine; 
and when in a good humour, would often provoke 
a smile by narrating how she had from her perch in 
the window “‘ given it to the villains scalding hot, 
hard, heavy, and strong. How they had shot a 
gun at her, but could not hit her, and how she 
snapped her fingers at them and their guns, the 
cowardly gommerils! And how wee Rob had left 
her to fight the battle alone; and how-he had got 
into the flour-sack to hide, and what a hen-hearted 
chap he was——” At which period of her remi- 
niscences, young Oliver “Latimer always pulled her 
up with a jerk, saying, ‘‘ Yes, Mrs. Shooldice, but 

ou must remember that our friend Robin is not a 
‘ermanagh man.” 
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STOOD, one day, ’neath the ether | 
blue, 
In a forest dark and olden, 
And, fringed with tears, a lily 
grew 
2 Near the rushes green and golden: 
G~ And a river ran by the lily’s bed— 


Ne Ran under the twilight chilly ; 
And these were the only words it said— 
‘*I love thee, fairest lily.” 


‘Then the wind came whistling on its way, 
And the lily fell before it; 

And lovely, though in ruin, it lay, 

ile the rushes whispered o’er it. 

It had grown by the side of an old stone cross, 
And now, at its foot, ’twas lying 

In the arms of the evergreen, twinkling moss, 
Solemnly, silently dying. 


Then the river moaned in a sad, low tone, 
Its voice was full of sorrow ; 





And this was its dirge—‘‘ Alone, alone, 
From morrow unto morrow,” 


It spurned the wind that sought to rest 
From its wanderings in the stilly 
Solitudes of the pathless West, 
For the wind had slain the lily. 


The morrow came, and again I stood 
By the silver-bedded river ; 
And it rippled in as merry a mood, 
And sang its song as ever. 
Oh, it had forgotten the lily fair, 
And the pledges it had taken, 
And it longed for another to blossom there, 
In its turn to be forsaken. 


So now when I see the eye grow dark, 
And the shades of sorrow clinging 
To the tattered sails of a lonely Darque, 
A voice in my soul is singing— 
“Oh, Poe heart is false, though the heart may 
ret, 
When the waves of life run chilly; 
But trust it not, it will soon forget, 


As the river forgot the lily.” B.W. 
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MY BEES AND BEEHIVES.—II. 


BY THE ‘‘ TIMES’”’ BEE-MASTER, 


HE common straw hive is so | 
well known that a descrip- | 
tion of itis unnecessary. Its. 
use necessitates the destruc- | 
tion of the bees in autumn, 

% in order that the honey may 

be got at; while such honey is, 

<= in the first place, impregnated 
with sulphurous acid, deprived of its 
delicate aroma, and mixed up, as it 
© must always be in the stock hive, with 
brood and exuvice of young bees. This is a barba- 
rous, unprofitable, and execrable system. You kill | 
your labourers in order to obtain the fruits of their 
labour—a scanty produce at best. The only use of 
the old straw hive is that of increasing your stock. | 

The bees, having no additional space as they increase | 

in numbers and in stores, are compelled to emigrate | 

or swarm. Beyond this it is worthless. The plan 
to be pursued, in order to commence your apiary 

as economically as possible, is as follows:—Buy a 

thoroughly well-built straw hive—for which you pay 

two shillings; cut off as clean as possible the upper 
third of the hive; place on the top of the remaining | 
part a board half-an-inch thick, with a hole in the 
centre, from three to four inches in diameter ; place 
over it another board, withoutahole. Get a swarm 
from some neighbouring cottager, who will intro- 
duce the swarm into your hive, or into one of his 
own, and carry it to your bee-house, or bee-shed, | 
charging not more than half-a-sovereign. Place it | 
under a cover, or a shed accessible behind, and with | 
outlets corresponding to the outlets of each hive you 
place in it. As finished by Taylor it stands thus— 


3 
(he 


on 


Wher the stock hive B, which received the 
swarm, seems pretty full—which may be seen from 
the activity of the bees, or after being placed with 
the swarm about the middle of May in your garden 
—then about the middle of June you must take off 
the upper board which covers the hole of the lower 
one, and put on hive, or super, A. The bees, having 





filled hive B with honey-combs and_brood-cells, 
will ascend to A, and fill it with pure honey-comb. 


At the end of July remove hive A by slipping under 
it a zine plate sixteen inches square; cover over 
the round hole with the old board, carry hive A to 
a little distance. Leave it undisturbed about an 
hour, then wedge up one side, and the nearer the 
evening the more rapidly will the inmates, after 
missing their queen, fly home to her majesty and 
the rest of her subjects. If you prefer a bell-glass 
to hive A, you have merely to place and remove it in 
the same way, only taking care to cover it, as long 
as it stands, with a flannel cap, and to place it 
as before under a bee-shed. 


B is the hive into which a swarm was introduced. 

is a glass, with a perforated zinc ventilator, not 
always necessary. 

A bell-shaped glass is preferred by some to the 
above; it is also cheaper, 

The following is a drawing of a bell-glass. This 


QO 


A 


———_———— 


glass, filled with honey, is a very elegant object on 
the breakfast table. 

The Ayrshire hive, whichis very common in 
Scotland, is octagonal in shape. Instead of a hole 
on the top—on which, in ordinary hives, is placed a 
glass, or second hive, called a super—there are six 
or eight parallel longitudinal slits, or apertures. 
The super, or second octagon box, is placed on 
the top of the first, as soon as there is reason to 
believe the latter is full. The slides are then with- 
drawn, and thereby there is perfect communication 
between the lower and higher compartments. The 
bees ascend, and, ere the autumn arrives, 36 lbs., and 
occasionally 46 lbs., of pure honey may be carried 
away, while in the lower box is left some 30 lbs. of 
honey for winter consumption by the bees. To detach 
and carry away such a super-box, you have merely 
to push a zinc plate into each slit on the top of the 
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slide that fits it. Thus the lowor hive, in which the 
queen resides and the nursery is, ceases to have com- 
munication with the upper. A square of thin zinc 
plate may be pushed between the two boxes, thus 
undoing the very strong fastenings of the bees; 
and on the zinc plate you may carry away the 
super-box without the escape or aggression of a 
single bee; or you may lift it off, after loosening 
the edges with a knife, and take it to a little dis- 
tance—the bees being so bewildered by a sense of 
their separation from their queen, that they do not 
attempt to attack. Raise the edge of the box, after 
you have given them an hour’s isolation from their 
sovereign, and they will all leave the box in which 


A WORD 





there is no throne, and fly straight home to her 
majesty, to narrate, by significant signs, the in- 
explicable catastrophe from which they haye hur- 
By thie 

y this system of supers we spare the lives of 
ten or fifteen d workmen; we secure honey 
pure and beautiful, and in richer abundance; and 
we merely take for the bee-master what he is fairly 
entitled to, in consideration of rent for their houses, 
space for their domicile, and what constitutes a 
reasonable offering to one who has paid them great 
attention, and expended care and trouble in de- 
fending and keeping them. In our next paper 
bee-houses or sheds will be discussed, 


UPON BRAVERY. 


BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM. 


WAOWARDICE has in every 

my 6age. been considered con- 

temptible. Much even as 

we reprobate offensive war, 

we must all feel that those 

who.refuse to do battle for 

their liberties deserve to lose 

them. The bravery of the 

human heart must have died 

out before alien hands are 

itted to haul down the 

ag of fatherland. Every 

nation feels an irrepressible instinct to do honour 
to the brave, The heroic strife in the pass of 
Thermopyle will be the glory of early boyhood for 
ages to come, and, with classic in hand, the boy- 
hero will feel inclined to cheer the dead Leonidas 
who thus bravely breasted the strife. We English- 
men owe our hearths and homes, our commercial 


prosperity and our compacted nationality, to the 
illustrious dead, who never blenched in battle and 


never flinched from the fiercest fire. Universal, 
however, as is the tribute of honour which the 
instinct of the heart pays to the valorous, yet there 
is a higher bravery than any which is connected 
with mere physical courage ; there is a moral valour 
which makes the man indeed—the hero unmoved 
by the popular or the profitable, the or the 
expedient, but one constrained by the claims of 
conscience and cheered by the “ Well done!” of God. 
There is a nobler warfare than that whith can 
mount the breach, scale the rampart, or face the 
musket, Much as we admire a Sarkeld, who fired 
the Cashmere gate at Delhi, and a wiles by, who 
sacrificed his life at the gate.of the citadel, still we 
can but honour most brave men like those of sacred 
story, one of whom said, ‘‘ So did not I, because of 
the fear of God;” and others, ‘‘ Be it known unto 
thee, O king, that we will not serve thy gods, nor 
worship the golden image which thou hast set up.” 
Yes, moral bravery is as much superior to physical, 
as the soul of man is superior to the instincts of 
mere animal nature. 

Much mistake, however, is made about bravery ; 
it seems with some to consist,in a few ial battles 
for the right ; whereas its noblest field is often to be 
found in the arena of a heart where there is a con- 





tinual waging of warfare with the proud passions 
of the and the difficult positions of daily life. 
A truly brave man is a tacle which never 
tires; look at the picture which way you will, it 
is singularly striking and beautiful. The first 
lesson in the school of such exalted honour is to be 
able to say ‘‘No.” If there is one word more difficult 
in the English language to pronounce than another, 
it is “No.” Many a proud, sensitive spirit feels it 
hard to say it, and yet it must be said. You refuse 
the dinner party you cannot return; you decline 
the books you cannot pay for; you contradict the 
compliment which does not belong to you; again 
and again the ‘‘ No, no, no,” comes out of the 
honest heart which is brave enough to say ‘‘ Cannot 
afford it,” ‘‘Oannot consent to it,” ‘‘ cannot agree 
with it.” You are father of a family, and scarcely 
like some society for your child—you must bravely 
say ““No;” you are engaged in great under- 
takin gs, healthy commerce is sliding into question- 
able speculation, and you must say ‘‘No;” you 
are entering a new office or establishment, and 
ba mean to brave, the satire which sneers at an 
onourable morality, and you will have to say 
‘*No” to all the proposed and planned engagements. 
Dear reader, every day is full of occasions when 
men, to be brave men; must say “*No.” Young 
married people, L , often get into t diffi- 
culties for want of a little brayery at the beginning. 
They cannot say “No” to the temptation to dress 
as gaily and to dine as extrayagantly as their 
friends, and they shrink from saying ‘‘ Thank you, 
but Iam too busy to come,” or “Ihave but one 
perente ¥ uae would <gie: not be Sg from 
ome.” ve. positiy own people, young 
people especially, fake have been a sort of chess- 
men played with by other people, for want of 
brayery enough to say—and to act out the oe 
“Thank you. Ye mean to think our own thoughts, 
do our own do, and to follow out what we believe 
in religion and what we are able to do in social 
life.” It would be a stroke of real ye which 
would do away with a great deal of social misery, 
if some people would Easy sweep away at once all 
sham appearances, and be and do what is real and 
honest. 
As acting bravely is a difficult thing, like taking 
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medicine, which requires doing very B reer oh lest 
the fragrance of the rhubarb should offend the 
olfactories, so a brave man must act quickly up to 
the sense of duty. Oowardice lingers by the way, 
and peeps through the crevice, and attacks its 
enemy secretly and slily. Bravery beards the lion 
in his den; and long ere he can crouch to spring, 
has pierced him through with the poniard of death. 
Promptitude in all things is a Christian’s duty—in 
his promises and his payments; but in moral en- 
sounters promptitude is all in all. It was but a 
moment in bygone days when Arnold Winkelfried, 
in the High Alps, rad forward and gathered in 
fiis side the sheath of Austrian spears; but that 
moment’s bravery broke the line for his comrades. 
If we ignore the moral duty of the moment, the 
opportunity for our valour may never return. 
is an act of bravery to confess oursélyes wrong ; but 
let the second of time slip by, and that angel word 
cannot be spoken which ~would: have healed the 
breach. So is it with the opportunity for com- 
mending the good, or denouncing the ‘evil; the 
moment passes, and we are smarting under the 
lash which conscience infli¢ts on our goward hearts. 
Be prompt to leap“the a you save then the 
frail chil ctingint thé water weeds. “Be prompt 
and grasp the feet hastening ‘steed, and you 
are a life deliverer, never more td be ny Abe 
Thus it is in all efforts to save the drown- 
ing, and those swiftly speeding in the ot of 


passion to the precipice of death. A word promptly | 


spoken, a warning y given, may save a 
soul from death. we : 
If, however, it requires moral 


| 
bravery to 
and act, so also sometimes to be et hy ord 


style of vain. 4a ere pee orld | li 
quivering, and the pale cheek es 

voice remaining me Tne heroism that fo-fuint 
copy, indeed, of His who’ ** when he was reviled, 
reviled not again,” and whose teaching throu, 
the inspired apostle was, '* Resist ‘not evil.” We 
haye all felt forces of resentment, resistance, and 
revenge seething in our hearts; and of all moral 
forces, when once aroused, they are most difficult 
to quell. To put up the sword into the sheath was 
a far harder duty for the valiant disciple, than to 
wait the seryant of the high priest, and cut off his 
right ear. 

SBut the brave man ‘has an invisible warfare of 
which society sees nothing; probably he has a 
besetting ‘sin— some hydra-headed one— which 
seems to survive the most scathing strokes ; it is, 
indeed, like plucking out an eye or cutting off 
an arm to do battle with a bosom-cherished sin. 
One day, perhaps, you entered the wards of the 
hospital with a student friend; and saw a little 
child ‘suffering, too delicate for the use of chloro- 
form—the operation must yet be performed. The 
careful physician stood, knife in hand, beside her 
bed. You looked at her eyes: what wistful glances ! 
and yet, though she trembled, she disdained to cry. 
Brave girl, you say. Yes, and severing the fibre of 
a secret sin is like drawing the knife across the 
tender places of the soul; and he is a brave man 
who, in a moral sense, lets the truth pierce to the 
dividing asunder of the sinner and the sin. 

Bravery is very requisite in the utterance of 
individual conviction. We are often afraid of the 
echo of our own yoices. It is not well to be pre- 





judiced, or pert, or bigoted ; but it is noble to have 


faith in first principles, and to confess our faith, 
The man of conviction holds truth as truth—not as 
customary truth, or convenient truth, or conyen- 
tional truth, but as living truth, which he dare not 
compromise and desires not to deny. The religion 
of many men is like a variable quantity in mathe- 
matics—you get to no firm footing with it; or else 
it is like some very ethereal sentiment which you 
can neither understand nor define. 

I am certain of this, that nothing makes a man 
so.cowardly as sin. It leaves him at last afraid of 
his own shadow, as well as alarmed at the possible 
iscoveries of society and the felt inspection of 
God. Only the-Christian man, who acts on the 
highest principles from the purest motives, and 
for the most exalted purposes, in the face of diffi- 


It | culties within and obstacles without, can be truly 


honoured with the noble epithet, a braye man! No 
easéful, or slothfal,”"or sensual man can ever be 
brave ; for the first lésson in the school of courage 
is, ‘‘ Deny thyself.” 

It is necessary here to remark that many cou- 
rageous deeds may be-performed which are not in 
harmony with duty; so that life may be risked 
without a purpose, and a battle fought without a 
ag plow ref ee melee eg whose 
mora 080: was profound indeed, says, in 
“‘ Macbeth ag . < 

**T dare do all that may become a man: 
Who dares do more is none.” 


And now, in closing, let me say, bravery is a 


‘lesson to be learned from many noble lives; from a 


Howard in the contagion of cells and prisons, from 
a hero-life like that of the missionary Oberlin in the 
Ban de la Roche, and from a Florence Nightingale 
in’ the wards of the hospital at Scutari ; but above 
all, from Him concerning whom Archer Butler 
says, ‘‘ He was his own réligion, alive and in action” 
—even ftom the great Master himself. Brave 
in endeavour, he was brave in submission too— 
the blessed object upon which so many tried suf- 
ferers in the school of affliction have looked with 
restful eye, and learned to suffer and endure—even 
One who said to his Father in heaven, ‘‘ Yet not 
as I will, but as thou wilt.’ 

And now, reader, I venture to leave you with 
the suggestion—not comforting, indeed, to our 
manly vanity, but certainly trae—that women are 
often much braver than men. When the noise has 
been heard at dead of might, certain itis that some 
men have stood pale and palpitating on the landing, 
whilst the brave little wife has wended her way 
down-stairs. And go, too, in moral : when 
health has been sinking, and funds failing, and 
friends forsaking, how many of womankind have 
set the noble example of a bravery beautiful and 
dignified, which has stood firm during the agonising 
trial, and sustained the sharpest str of misfor- 
tune and tribulation with queenly dignity and 
strength? But everywhere and anywhere, on sea 
or land, in court or camp, in plebeiam or patrician 
life, in man, woman, or child, bravery is beautiful. 
Yes, if it be Mrs, Judson, Sir Thomas More, or 
John Knox, it is to secure a niche in the world’s 
great temple of human hearts, truly to be brave! 
whilst of all bravery true Christian heroism is 
the noblest and the best. The field of chivalrous 
enterprise is not epen to us all, but we can all find 
room enough in common life for noble deeds in 
some little world of our own, as witnesses for 
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Christ. Principles, indeed, may be attacked by 
infidel assault, but though he tremble for a mo- 
ment, yet the true man will stand fest in God. 
I remember hearing from the lips of a soldier 
some account of his tremor when the first firing 
began on the part of the enemy: and his com- 
any had for a time to stand still; ‘‘ but,” said 
e, “it was very different when we were told to 
charge the enemy, all my nervousness was gone,” 
Though you may be assaulted first, bear it bravely, 
and your turn will come to send a good broadside 
into the sceptic camp. But more bravery is re- 
quired when we have not only to speak the truth 





amidst gainsayers, but to live it amongst profane 


— 


THE 


SAW three sisters hand in hand: 
Yet one did seem to lead the way, 
As with a steady eye she scanned 
The path that bleak before them lay ; 
Nor blenched she at its ruggedness ; 
But at her look of simple trust, 
The hills and rocks waned less and less, 
And mingled with the common dust. 
And thus my heart in quiet saith— 
Her name is Patri, 


And nimbly on the second went, 

Her face angelically bright 
With Heaven’s glory, and content, 

That gemmed her o’er with native light, 
As, with her eager eyes upraised, 


and worldly men; then comes the hour of test 
and trial when we have to war a good warfare, 
and fight the good fight of Christian faith. Say 
not, reader, that in this high moral warfare there 
is no place for you. The brave man makes the 
brave history out of the commonest occasions of 


life, 


* Do not then stand idling, waiting 
For some nobler work to do; 
Fortune is a lazy goddess, 
She will never come to \ou, 
Whatever be the vineyard, 
Do not fear to do or dare, 
Tf you want to be a hero 
You can be one anywhere,” 


eet 


THREE SISTERS. 


She saw the blessedness to be— 
The goal ; which, brightening as she gazed, 
Made her soul throb with ecstacy. 
Whose vision hath so large a scope ?— 
Her name is Hore. 


She glided on with quiet mien, 
The noblest of these sisters three, 
With grace that would outshine a queen ; 
With love that conquered all degree: 
And at her tread the barren ground 
Sprang into soft and living green; 
Her smile, like sunshine, spreading round 
A radiant bloom to light the scene. 
Her gifts are common, she a rarity— 
Her name is CHARITY. 





Bonavia. 
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KITTY’S STORY ; 
OR, PRIDE MUST HAVE A FAL, 


\ Y name is Kitty Holton, and 
yP) I live in the town of G——. 
There is a large family of 


- us. Besides mamma and 

NS) papa, there are Margaret, and 

Annie, and Chauncey, and 

~ Bertha, or Birdie as we always 

Ay call her, and baby Harry. I had 

4 another brother Harry once. He 

wasn’t a baby at all, but a grown-up 

young man, older than Margaret 

even; and oh, he was beautiful! His hair was 
fair, and curled all over his head, and he had most 
beautiful blue eyes: he seemed different from all 
the rest of us, for we all have dark hair and eyes: 
and then he was so good; none of the rest of us are 
half so good as he was. He used to take Chauncey 
and me in his lap, and tell us about Jesus, so 
8weetly, that for a little while after he had talked 
with us, I would be a real good girl; but it wasn’t 
for very long, and then I would be naughty again. 


But he was too good to live, old Mrs. Matthews 
says, and so, I suppose, he died. 

It was a most beautiful day in summer when he 
died. Chauncey and I were playing in the garden 
when mamma came and called us; she was crying 
so that she could hardly speak, but she told us that 
Harry wanted to see us. So we went up into his 
room, The windows were all open, but he had to 
try very hard to breathe, and he couldn’t say any- 
thing to us, except ‘‘Loye Jesus,” and ‘‘ Good- 
bye; ” then we climbed up in a chair by the bedside 
and kissed him, and then we went out of the room. 
After that he died, and it made me cry a good deal. 
When I kissed his white face for the last time, I 
said to myself, ‘‘ Now, Kitty, you must try and do 
just as Jesus wants you to, as long asever you live, 
so that you can go to heaven and see Harry when 
you die.” But, oh, dear me, I did forget after a 
while, till one day it all came back to me, what I 
had said over Harry’s dear white face. It was that 
day that my pride had a fall. 

Chauncey came running into my room that day 
as I was brushing my hair. He never noticed that 
I was brushing my hair at all, but he seized me by 





both my hands, and whirled me round the room. 
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“ Why, Chauncey,” said I, “ what is the 
matter?” i 

‘‘ Matter, indeed, Kitty; papa ie going to take us 
all over his new ship.” 

‘« When, Chauncey ?” 

“Oh, directly. Mamma says put on your blue 
dress, and your silk jacket, and your best hat; and 
she will come in a minute; and see that you are 
all right.” 

“Oh, what fun! My blue silk, Chauncey, or my 
blue valencia?” I shouted, as Chauncey ran out 
of the room. 

‘“* Oh, dear! 
Chauncey. 

Now I almost knew that mamma meant my blue 
valencia, but I wanted to wear my blue silk; so 
I put it on. Then I put on my mantle and hat, 
and taking my new parasol from my drawer, I 
stood and waited for mamma; but after I had 
waited a quarter of an hour (I think it was a 
quarter of an hour), and she didn’t come, I ran to her 
room. She was just pinning on Chauncey’s collar. 

‘Do I look right, mamma?” said I. 

‘Why, Kitty,” said she, “ I didn’t want you to put 
on your blue si/k—I meant your blue valencia.” 

“You said my blue dress, mamma, and I thought 
you meant my blue silk.” I hope I didn’t tell a 
story when I said this. I told mamma about it 
afterwards, and she said she was afraid it was very 
much like one. 

“Shall I change it, mamma?” 

“No, Kitty, there isn’t time. The carriage is at 
the door now, and your father is waiting; buta 
silk dress is not at all suitable to go over a ship in. 
You must not go off the upper deck.” 

Then we kissed mamma, and said good-bye, and 
ran down to papa, who was waiting in the hall, 

I did feel very proud when we were all three 
seated in papa’s new carriage. I saw my friend 
Mattie Russell looking out of the window, as I 
passed the house where she lived, but I felt too 
proud to bow, though I really loved her very 
much. I said to myself, ‘‘ Her father doesn’t keep 
a carriage and a pair of horses: I shan’t bow to her.” 

When we reached the wharf, papa put the 
carriage and horses in a stable, at one end of the 
wharf, and we had to walk quite a long way to the 
ship; so I put up my parasol as soon as I could, 
for I was very proud of it. It was blue, and had 
white tassels hanging down from the top. 

There were two shabby little girls on the wharf, 
and as we walked along one of them said to the 
other, ‘‘Oh, my! what a pretty parasol!” 

When I heard that, I fat prouder than ever. I 
walked along as grandly as I could. I switched 
my blue silk dress from side to side, and thought I 
looked very nice. 

When we got to the ship there was only a yery 
narrow board to cross upon, from the wharf to the 


how should I know?” said 


ship. ‘ 

Papa took Chauncey’s hand to lead him over. 
When they had got almost over I saw those shabb 
little girls very near me, so I thought—‘‘ Now { 
will cross this board all alone, to show them what I 


can do.” 


So I stepped upon the board yery grandly, still 
holding my parasol high above my head. Papa 
cried, ‘‘ Wait a moment, Kitty, and I will come 
to you.” 

said, ‘No, papa, I can come alone;” but just 





that minute my foot slipped, and down I tumbled 
into the water. 

I thought then that God was punishing me for 
my pride; so as I sank in the water I prayed a 
little prayer to Jesus. 

‘‘Oh, Jesus!” said I, ‘‘ please don’t let me dis 
this time, and I will try and be a good girl.” | 
had always said before I will be a good girl, but I 
saw then that I couldn’t do what was right all by 
myself, and that I needed Jesus to help me. 

And just as soon as I had said that, a man 
jumped into the water, and took me out. I wasn’t 
hurt at all, but my blue silk dress was spoiled, and 
so were my parasol and hat, but I didn’t care that 
they were spoiled, then. 

Papa took me home directly, but he let Chauncey 
stay, and told him he would come back for him, 

He didn’t tell me I had been proud and haughty; 
perhaps he thought I knew it myself; but he was 
very kind to me. He lifted me out of the carriage 
when we got home, and carried me up to mamma, 
and said, ‘‘Here is a drowned rat for you, Mrs, 
Holton.” 

Then he went back for Chauncey, and I told 
mamma all about it. 

And ever since that I have tried harder to please 
Jesus, and whenever I feel proud about anything 
I say to myself, ‘‘ You mustn’t forget what you 
promised Jesus, Kitty, that day your pride had a 
fall.” And when I asked mamma the other day, 
if she thought I should go to heaven when I die, 
and see Harry, she mail es, she hoped so, if I 
kept on trying to please dg and I’m sure I 
mean to do so, with his help. 





THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 


THE ASCENSION DAY. 


“Sothen after the Lord had spoken unto them, he was received up into 
heaven, and sat on the right hand of God,”—Mark xvi, 19, 


0 H, see upon the mountain height 
A 


group of grave men stand ; 
Wrapped in some sorrow infinite, 
They are a mournful band. 
Their Friend, their Comforter is gone, 
And they, alas, are left alone, 
To sorrow in the land! 


For right before their face he rose 
Into the grey-cloud sky— 

He who for years had lived with those 
Disciples lovingly. 

Blinded by tears they gaze above, 

Gaze till the gracious Lord of love 
No longer they descry. 


Oh, when does Jesus ever leave 
To sorrow or despair, 
The humble soul that will believe 
In his unceasing care ? 
The cloud grew dark, the cloud grew thick, 
And they, desponding and heart-sick, 
Gazed on the deepening air. 


When lo, a whispering silvery sound 
Came floating on the wind; 

Those men of Galilee turn round, 
And two sweet angels find 

Of beauteous aspect, clothed in white, 

With eyes of hope and smile of light, 
And voices soft and kind, 
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“Our Jesus will return,” they cried, 
‘‘Oh, weep not any more, 

He will return all glorified, 
And gracious as before ; 

And ye shall see your Lord descend, 

The Comforter, the faithful Friend, 
The Brother, as of yore.” 


Oh, children, should some trouble drear 
Your loving Sayiour shroud, 
Call: ye in prayer, and he will hear, 

il through the white mist cloud ; 
And Faith’s sweet angel, meek and kind, 
Will comfort the desponding mind, 

The heart by sorrow bowed. 


“THE CLAPHAM SECT.” 


BY THE REY. W. MORLEY PUNSHON, M.A. 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE—(concluded), 


\YHERE is an old German pro- | P 


\~ verbwhich says, ‘‘God’s mills 

P grind slowly, but they grind 

small.” When a great work 

*"_ is to be done, there is no lack 

of the instrumentality to do it. 

; The process of preparation may 

\ have been silently going on for 

years, but so soon as the hour is 

ripe, the man is ready. This truth, 

observed so often that it has 

a postulate in the ony hy of 

history, was never more fully exhibited than in 

the raising of men furnished at all points to do 

battle against the slaye-trade and slayery. The 

struggle was fierce and long. Interest rallied for 

the defence of its craft; prejudice recoiled from 

interference with its ancient crotchet; slander did 

her worst to defame those who were hardy enough 

to denounce the traffic in human flesh; and the 

conduct of the attack upon the slaye-trade involved 

an amount of courage and sacrifice which few, in 

these more tolerant times, can thoroughly under- 

stand. But there was a combination of qualities in 

the leaders which fitted them for the oceasion, 

Wilberforce was endowed, in almost equal degree, 

with the hope which springs elastic from depres- 

sion, and with the patience which knows how to 

wait the end. He had the fine flow of spirits 

necessary for the cheerful labourer, and the strong 

social instinct which never brooded in solitary 

sorrow. He had the self-mastery which never 
forgot the rule— 

“ Be calm in arguing, for fierceness makes 
Error a fault and truth discourtesy ;” 


and thus his most impassioned utterances were 
disarmed of personal bitterness, and he had a con- 
scientiousness which chastened his rhetoric into the 
severity of soberest trith. Add to these qualifica- 
tions, a natural kindliness of manner, a voice of 
singular sweetness, a command oyer men’s hearts 
like that of a skilled harper over his lyre, a position 
of advantage and influence, an unblemished mora. 
character, and, above all, a lofty paar and a 
hidden but mighty fellowship with God, and you 
need not wonder that he was brave among the 
recreant, and hopeful among the timid, and per- 
sistent when others ‘‘ wearied of the greatness of 
the way.” 

In his hatred of slave 
“to the manner born.” 
teen years old, he sent slily to the York 


he seems to haye been 
en a schoolboy, four- 
erald a 


1| which gain 





letter strongly reprobating ‘‘ the odious traffic in 
human flesh ;” and during the earlier years of his 
arliamentary life, he had made many inquiries 
into the state of colonial slavery, and had expressed 
a hope, while as yet the purpose was not, that he 
might ‘‘ be able at some time to redress the wrongs 
of slaves.” In the meanwhile, many influences 
concurred to ripen the thoughts of good men into 
action. Just as there are certain atmospheric con- 
ditions which portend an approaching convulsion 
ere ever the fainfest sign of it is visible, so there 
‘was an underlying sense in many thoughtful minds 
of the iniquity of the hateful commerce, which 
needed but to be aroused and directed to become 
mighty for its destruction. 

few years before Wilberforce entered Parlia- 
ment, James Ramsay, a naval surgeon, married a 
lady of the island of St. Kitts, and while there, was 
observant of the manner in which the negroes were 
treated, and of the horrible atrocities of the trade 
by which they were obtained, Subsequently, he 
returned to this country, took orders in the Esta- 
blished Church, and obtained a country living in 
Kent. In the course of many conversations he 
was urged, especially by Lady Middleton, wife of 
Sir Charles Middleton—afterwards Lord Barham, 
pad then M.P. for Rochester—to publish what he 
had seen, and so impress the nation with the guilt 
ef this foul sin. The publication of this book was 
like a shell fired, with deadly effect, and without 
Warning, into the camp of an enemy. It stirred up 
the bitterest rancour against its author. Stories of 
his West Indian life were raked together and dis- 
torted by malignity for its own purposes; nor did 
his enemies cease, but with his life, the working of 
their merciless revenge. He sank beneath the 
accumulated hatred in the summer of 1789, ‘‘ the 
proto-martyr” of the anti-slavery cause, cheered, 
even in dying, by the assurance (which was after- 
wards realised that his character would be cleared 
from stain, and by the organised movement against 
the slaye-trade, of which his startling book had 
been the earliest motive power. 

In 1785 Dr. Peckard proposed the slaye-trade as 
the subject for an essay at Cambridge, and the one 
ed the prize was written by Thomas 
Clarkson. In 1786, Lady Middleton, a true woman 
—and surely there can be no higher praise—urged 
upon her husband that the matter should be brought 
before Parliament, and as he was one of the members 
whose yoices are only heard in the lobby, she pressed 
upon him to write to Mr. Wilberforce, requesting 
him to take the parliamentary conduct of the cause. 
In 1787, a Central Abolition Committee was formed 
in London; Clarkson and Wilberforce became 








THE QUIVER. 


WILLIAM PITT. 


acquainted with each other, and in the same year, 
yielding to many impulses, and believing it to i in 
the providence of God, Wilberforce resolyed to give 
notice of his purpose to bring the. subject forward, 
The resolution was made ‘‘in the open air, at the 
foot of a large tree at Holwood, just before the 
steep descent into the vale of Keston.” Holwood 
was then the quiet residence where William Pitt 
enjoyed all the leisure which his incessant work 
and restless habits left him; and it was after con- 
versation with the great statesman, who warmly 
extered into his friend’s views, that. the determina- 
tion was formed. After events have made the spot 
historic, and the kindly care of Lord Stanhope has 
identified it by a monumental stone. 

The great moral warfare, which, though the 
warriors knew it not, was to last for nearly twenty 
years, was begun in the House of Commons on the 
12th of May, 1789. The speech with which Wilber- 


force opened the debate is said to have been almost | 





exhaustive of the entire argument, and drew from 
the lps of Burke the tribute that, ‘* by his masterly 
manner of.introducing the subject, he had laid the 
House, the nation, and Europe, under great and 
serious obligations.’ ‘The discussion was resumed 
on the 21st, and, after a warm debate, the planters 
succeeded in deferring the decision until they had 
been heard by counsel at the bar. It was thus 
thrown to so late a period of the session that it was 
of necessity postponed. The policy of the upholders 
of the traffic was delay, for, once the tide of generous 
anger resisted, there were numberless motives which 
they might press into their service. Mercantile jea- 
lousy and selfish fear; cupidity huckstering after 
gain, and interest bartering its convictions for its 
seat; the olden and conscientious prejudice, to 
which every change was peril; the fear which 
dreaded lest this particular change should entail 
national as well as personal loss; the contempt 
which would not look at the question because of 
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tho “ party of the saints” from which the proposi-_ 


tion came ; the indifference which wore its senator- 
ship, like its epauletes, simply as a distinetion, and 
to which the wrongs of a people were but trifles, 
when weighed against the attractions of a danseuse, 
or a horse-race, or a faro-table: these were the 
terrible elements of opposition, and the planters 
and their friends found means to array them all in 
defeat of a scheme which had only principle to 
recommend it, which involved immediate sacrifice, 
and the good results of which were in the future, 
and, save in regard to the captives themselves, 
might or might not be realised. If the cause had 
been undertaken from motives of mere worldly 
policy, or if it had depended only upon the talent 
or eloquence of its advocates, it must assuredly 
have been abandoned. But it had taken hold of 
the conscience, and they who are at once shielded 
and weaponed by conscience, are the mightiest 
soldiers in the world. 

In 1792, Mr. Dundas, who was no friend: to the 


cause—whose influence, indeed, in the Cabinet was 


the main hindrance to its progress, and who has the 


distinction of being the only man of mark in the 


house who sided with the planters—moved a resolu- 
tion, in pursuance of the Fabian policy of delay, in 
favour of the gradual abolition of the trade; and 
the year 1796 was fixed upon, after a debate 
as the be ipa it Si: - poet ee 
ever, as Dun ro co) an 

House, though fy & mee majority ore 
refused to confirm its yote of the i 
and so the measure was again cast into that 
mentary limbo, where so man 

purposes are condemned to 
year, in all the agonies of hope 


the motion was thrown out by the Lords, For the}: 
five following years it was successively defeated in }’ 


the Commons, and in the = 1801-3, such was 
the excited state of public feeling, that it could not 
be even introduced with safety. It required no 
common courage, and the very —— convictions 


of right, to sustain a man through such a fierce |’ 


and protracted struggle. Dr, Peckard compare 

Wilberforce to Episcopius at the synod of Dort; 
and John Wesley, in one of the last letters he ever 
wrote, speaks of him as an ‘‘ Athanasius contra 
mundum.” Indeed, partly from the ceaseless ef- 
forts of the planters and their friends, partly from 
the aspersions which they sowed broadcast upon 
the character and motives of the friends of freedom, 
partly from the opposition of the Court, but chiefly 
from the horror inspired among all classes by the 
atrocities of the French revolution, the abolition of 
the slave-trade appeared, at the close of the last 
century, as distant as ever. But the darkest hour 
of the night is that which ushers in the dawn. The 
years of delay and vexation were not lost. The 
cause rooted itself in the sympathies of its friends, 
who clung to it the more firmly because of the 
rancour of its foes. It is probable, also, that the 
continued opposition had a remoter influence of 
benefit. If the trade had been abolished without 
question, the lovers of freedom might have been 
satisfied with their partial triumph, but the violence 
with which the outwork was defended prompted 
their determination to organise for the overthrow of 
the citadel, and not content with the abolition of 
the slaye-trade, to labour for the downfall of 
dlavery itself. The appeals of Christian missionaries 


eight, | passed away 
year; 
arlin- | 


well- 
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stirred the deepest feelings of the country, and the 
cause was prepared for victory by the combined 
hold it had obtained upon the national intelligence, 
philanthropy, and religion. 

The orators of the senate passed away. As 
if to show that the excellency of the power was not 
in man, the yoices whose eloquence had helped the 
cause of, freéd6m were hushed, one by one, before 
the triumph. ~Even Fox, the last of the triumvirs, 
did not to share the victory which he had 
assisted to gain; but in the early part of 1807 the 
ministry took up the question, and made it a 
Government measure. It was carried through the 
Lords by Lord Grenville, and through the Commons 
by Lord Howick, passed by decisive majorities, 
and, after narrowly escaping a fall een two 
ministries, received the Royal assent on the 25th 
of March, 1807. 

The néss of Wilberforce was never more 

splayed than in the moment of the 

tof his desire. While men looked 

‘prideé-»and envy, and congratulations 

m' him Gn.all sides, he yielded to no 

‘nor Overweetiing senso of selfish joy. 

> a true eee ae is nothing more 
humbling than success; and to the same Providence 


wh 


Saini gave ior 


hen another g 


8 mercy which 
had Lar ge 
at the moment of a 


—the vic Which slay 
shed i domini icon of 
3 rage na aes ; ag em 
life.of six years, durin 

ich he had acquired the respect even of hate 
ho ‘differed from him, and a reputation for in- 
grity, eloquence, , and oneness of 
; to that ancient Roman of whom 


‘Tt were easier to turn the sun from 


1.3? 
berg 


good ora og ap selene 
essing, ough he appeared but 
seldom in public, he wielded a vast iaieonen, as 
that of ‘‘ flowers unseen, which scent the air.” His 
later days were chequered by a reverse of fortune, 
which compelled him to relinquish his house, and 
seek a home in the quiet parsonages of his sons. 
But his cheerful faith had found out the secret of 
happiness; and the luxury of active benevolence, 
which he had long considered to be the greatest 
charm of the possession of money, was exchanged, 
without a murmur, for the luxury of submission to 
a will which he knew to be always fatherly and 
kind. 

There is something grand in the spectacle of an 
aged Christian gazing calmly towards the rohan 
sun, not insensible to the glory of its crimson an 
gold, but filled rather with the thought of its 
rising in a fairer morn and in another sky. It is 
said that Wilberforce and Robert Hall once com- 

notes as to their conceptions of heaven. Hall, 
whose life was a torturing illness, dwelt upon the 
thought of its rest; Wilberforce, whose life was a 
sunny day of charity, delighted to anticipate its 
love. In this spirit he waited for his change, which 
came to him on the 29th July, 1833, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age, 
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The time-honoured Abbey of Westminster re- 
ceived his remains; the Parliament mourned at 
his burial; veteran pie ie g highest legal 
fame, military piory, royal blood bore the pall of 
this untitled Yorkshire merchant’s son; asylums 
and monuments were reared to his honour; but his 
highest praise was that he was a good man. That 


which sublimed his character, and kindled his hero. 
ism, was his faith in Christ; his truest mourning 
is in the hearts that ‘‘ keep his memory green,” 
and his most enduring monuments are the thou. 
sands whom his efforts freed, and the thousands 
more who haye been won from selfishness by the 
example of his beautiful life. 


NORTON PURNELL. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


NIGHT PLOTS AND PLOTTERS, 


*@ HE plot was successfully carried out. Jim 
himself conveyed the letter to Aaron’s 
cottage, and threw the stone. Ruth came 
to the door, and looked out into the 

“ night, but of course saw nothing; and 
was shutting the door, in the conviction 
that some mischievous boy had thrown 

)} a stone and run away, when she saw the 
paper near the threshold. She picked 

it up, and, reading the address outside, handed it to 
Norton, who looked up from the book on the table over 
which he had been bending. 

“ Here’s a valentine for thee, I suppose, Norton.” 
“A quar valentine,” said Aaron, who had stop 
from his work of fitting an ear of stiff leather to hi 
flail; “a quar valentine, commen as if *twer shot out 0” 

a gun.” 

“ Father,” said Norton, “ I must be off at once, Those 
misguided fools are going to set fire to the ricks at 
Farmer Parry’s, at Seven Oaks. Miss Sophia is there, 
and I must go to see that no harm comes to her.” 

“But, my boy, how’st know who wrote this bit 0’ 

eaper? Suppose ’tis only a trick to get thee out, and 
o thee some mischief ? ” 

“ Oh, father, who would do me any harm? I’m afraid 
*tis too true.” 

“Well, then, if thee must go, take the old pistol in 
thy pocket. Here, I'll load it for thee. And take a 
light stone hammer in thy hand, and then thee needst 
not be afeard. I’d go wi’ thee, but my foot’s so weak 
from the sprain I gct lust spring that I couldn’t keep 
up with thee.” 

Norton took the pistol in a large overcoat, and the 
stone hammer in his hand, and then set off over the 
hills to Seven Oaks. Long before he arrived at the 
farm, he saw a red, angry glare on the dark, lowering 
clouds; and when he stood on the summit of the hill 
whence he could look down into the dell in which the 
farm lay, a terrible scene burst upon him. There were 
several vast stacks of corn in the farmyard wrapt in 
flame, which streamed aloft, sending out gizantic clouds 
of lurid smoke. The pools around reflected the glare. 
The walls of the farmhouse, and the outbuildings, and 
surrounding trees, glowed in the red light, and the men 
moving round the conflagration and about the farm- 
yard looked more like demons than human beings. All 
around seemed in the blackest darkness. To his terror, 
Norton saw that the wind, which was rather high, was 
carrying the flame of the conflagration towards the 
dweilling-house of the farmer. The roof of the barn and 
stable seemed to be already caught, and he saw that 
there was danger of the whole buildings falling a prey to 
the fire. 

As he was hastening on, a group of men rushed wildly 
up the hill, evidently escaping from the work of destruc- 
tion which they had been perpetrating. 





“We've done for the beggar now,” said one of them, 
“Some of ’em will teake their corn to market now, I 
reckon, pretty soon, and we shall have cheaper loaves,” 

“Men, or rather demons!” cried Norton, boiling with 
indignation, “what fiendish work have you been about? 
You fools! do you suppose this is the way to get cheaper 
corn, by burning part of what there is, for them to ask 
a higher price for the remainder? TI tell you, men, if 
men you are, that instead of helping your friends to get 
your rights, you are doing your best to prove that you 
are not fit to enjoy them.” 

“Come, young man,” said one of the rioters, “none 
of your jaw, or you'll get a crack across your nut. 
You bea spy, you be! Down with him, my lads! down 
with him, and all such sneaking rats !” 

Norton sprang on a bank and drew out his pistol, 
which he pointed towards the man who had spoken, 
“The first who comes near me is a dead man!” cried 
he, “I am Norton Purnell, and those who know me 
know that I am a friend of the poor man. Pass on your 
way, you poor misguided beings; or, if you have any 
better feelings, go back with me, and help to stop the 
mischief you’ve made.” 

“And get hanged or big ~ ache No, thankee! 
Come on, and leave the Methody ranter to cant to 
hisself.” 

And they hastily disappeared in the darkness, whilst 
Norton descended to the farm. An enemy, skulking in 
the darkness, marked his coming with glee. 

The farmer and his family had been roused from their 
beds, and himself, the men, and maids, and even the 
mistress and Fanny, were busily employed in getting 
the cattle from the stalls, the horses from the stables, 
the poultry from their roosts, and the pigs from their 
sties. And what with the cries of men and women, 
one to another, the hurrying to and fro, the bellowin 
of the frightened cattle, the screaming of the pigs, an 
the various cries of the poultry, the uproar was utterly 
beyond description. The horses were the most difficult 
to manage, being paralysed with terror by the unac- 
customed glare, and therefore refusing to stir, 

“Put their collars and breechen on,” cried the farmer, 
“and the blinkers over their heads, end then lead ’em as 
if they were going out to work. Hip, gee, Bob!” And 
by this plan all of them were rescued. The whole of the 
live stock was fortunately got out into the neighbouring 
meadow, and the carts and wagons drawn out of reach of 
danger, but hardly before the whole of the outbuildings 
were pot in flame, 

All the farm people had been so busy with this work, 
that they had forgotten the house itself, which lay at 
the other side of the yard. Miss Wilmot, who was at 
the farther end of the building, had not been roused, 
for she had gone to bed early in the evening, rather 
poorly; and her maid, thinking there could be no pos- 
sible danger to her, had been helping in the general 
work of saving the dumb creatures. 

Now it happeied that, in rushing out of the house, 
the farm people had left the door of the kitchen open, 
as, indeed, was their wont all day long, and some of the 
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straw lying about the farmyard caught fire, and was 
plown into the kitchen. 

It had been a grand ironing day, and the kitchen was 
full of clothes left to air; some on horses round the fire, 
others on racks hanging from the ceiling. It was not 
long, therefore, before the room was one mass of flame. 
Now, unfortunately, the kitchen had been separated 
from an adjoining room by a wooden partition ; what 
had been one large hall was thus made into two more 
moderate rooms. A wooden partition also separated the 
passage from the second room. ‘These partitions caught 
fire rapidly, and the farther end of the passage, leading 
to the parlour and Miss Wilmot’s room, was speedily 
full of flame and smoke. Norton had joined the busy 
aud excited company in helping to secure the animals; 
but took care, while doing so, to ask if any one was in 
the house looking after Miss Sophia, 

“ Bless us!” cried her maid, “if we have not forgot 
the dear child in our fright. Ill go to her; may be 
she'll be frightened to death, poor thing.” 

She turned towards the kitchen, to enter, and then, 
for the first time, they all discovered simultaneously that 
it was filled with roaring flames. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
ESCAPE AND CAPTURE, 
Norton, the farmer, and his sons rushed into the 





passage, hoping to get through it, and so reach Miss 
Wilmot’s room; but it was impossible to fight your way | 
through the blaze that filled it. They ran back again, | 
to find a ladder to place against the window. But, | 
alas! there was none to be obtained ; for all the ladders | 
had been in the barn, which was now all burnt down, and | 
no other could be obtained nearer than at Farmer Rich’s, 
three quarters of a mile away. 

The party, however, instinctively ran round to the 
side of the house on which was the window of Miss 
Wilmot’s room, She had at length been roused by the | 
noise, and, leaping out of bed, saw the red glare that | 
gleamed and rushed over everything. Hastily throwing 
on some clothes, she ran to the staircase, but was instantly 
beaten back by volumes of smoke and flame. Falling 
down on the grotind, she lay for an instant senseless; 
then recovering, she rose to fight for her life, rushed to 
the window and burst it open, and caught sight of Norton 
below. He looked up, and fervently implored her to 
remain quiet, and not be alarmed, as in a few minutes 
he would place her in safety. Then he carefully observed 
the casement. It could not be reached without a ladder; 
and he saw also that, if reached, it was so protected by 
bars of iron entering into the solid stone mullions, that 
it would be impossible for a person to squeeze between 
them, and it would take a considerable time to hew the 
bars out of the solid stone; and there was no time to 
be lost, for smoke was already issuing from the case- 
ment. Still, he dispatched some men to the nearest 
farm for ladders. Then, with his hammer, he beat away 
the stone of the parlour window, and wrenching out a 
bar, leapt into the room. The smoke was suffocating ; 
but he groped his way to the door, which opened imme- 
diately on to the staircase. The flames came along the 
passage as through a blast-furnace. He tore up the 
carpet of the floor, which was fortunately somewhat 
rotten, and wrapping himself in a large piece, made his 
way through the burning mass. The tongues of fire 

* upon him with their scorching breath, but he 
reached the bedroom door almost unscathed. 

“Oh, Mr. Purnell—Norton, you should not have 
come here, indeed you should not, You will only perish 
with me,” cried Sophia, springing to his side, 

. “Perish for you, Miss Wilmot, rather,” said Norton, 
in an agitated voice: “ but I will save you!” 





In an instant he seemed to take in the whole of his 


situation. Even at that awful moment, the feeling that 
he was in the apartment sacred to Sophia thrilled through 
him. The purity that seemed to breathe through the 
room in those spotless curtains, the white covers, and 
muslin drapery of the window, the row of books on the 
drawers, the guitar suspended on the wall, the vase of 
flowers, and the presence of Sophia herself, seemed to 
diffuse through the room a hallowing atmosphere. 

But, even while these feelings rushed through his 
mind, his thought was busy with the means of escape. 
It would plainly be impossible to take Sophia down the 
way by which he had ascended. The window was 
barred, and, unfortunately, he had left his hammer be- 
hind, in his haste, or he might have torn sheets in strips, 
anflet her down. What was to be done? Sophia fol- 
lowed his eye as he looked round, and read its meaning. 
“We are lost, we are lost! ” she cried. “Oh, my dear 
mother ! why did I leave you? OGod! saveus! Oh, this 
is terrible!” And she fell down on her knees, and bent 
her head upon the bed in an agony of fear. 

But Norton cried out, “Take heart, Miss Wilmot; I 
will save you.” He snatched up the poker, put a ehair 
on the old chest of drawers, and instantly began dashing 
a hole through the plaster in the ceiling. In a moment, 
with his hands introduced into the hole, he had torn 
down a mass of the plaster and laths, suflicient to enable 
him to ascend, by drawing himself up between the 
joists. He drew up the chair after him, and, placing 
it on the rafters, removed some of the tiles from the 
roof, taking them down within, lest any one outside 
should be hurt by their falling. A large opening was 
soon made. He then descended into the apartment, 
snatched a woollen shawl that hung on @ peg, and put it 
round the trembling Sophia. Then he assisted her to 
mount the drawers, and another chair which he had 

laced upon them. Climbing himself through the hole 
in the ceiling, he drew her up, and placed her, still trem- 
bling, on the chair; then, in the same way ascending the 
roof, he prepared to draw her up there, but first he said— 

“ Our lives depend on your following my instructions, 
Miss Wilmot. J can walk a roof like a cat, and in my 
arms you will be perfectly safe ; but if you look down, or 
attempt to assist yourself, especially in your weak state, 
you will be giddy, and drag both of us down. Close 
your eyes, don’t open them till I tell you, and trust to 
me.” 


Sophia was sensible enough to do as she was bid. 
She closed her eyes, and Norton drew her up, and took 
her in his arms, bearing her up the red-tiled roof, over 


the ridging, and down the slope on the other side. As 
he was seen from below, loud cheers filled the air, mingled 
with the ery of joy, “ She is safe! she is safe!” 

Norton descended to the lead gutter which lay 
between the two slopes of a double roof, and there 
paused. He was out of sight of the people below, and 
he must wait for the arrival ofa ladder. And now he 
could give himself up to the delicious feeling, that he 
was holding in his arms the beautiful creature whom he 
worshipped. It seemed a dream—so far did it trans- 
cend all possibility, all congruity. A whole lifetime 
of intense sensation seemed to be crowded into that 
moment. ‘That lovely form seemed to give him a new 
existence—to make him a new being. He would have 
died a hundred times to save that one dear liie. 

“You have been my preserver, Mr. Purnell,” she said 
between her sobs.” 

“J thank God that I have been, Miss Wilmot. But 
now, one moment: I may never have an opportunity of 
speaking to you in private again. I see Mr. Edgar 
Annesley below, with three or four of the cavalry. Miss 
Wilmot, don’t, I beseech you, trust that man. I am sure 
he is a villain. Oh, Miss Wilmot; if ever you marry 
that man, your happiness will be lost for ever!” 

“Mr. Purnell! Good gracious ! what is come to 
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people ? Why do you couple my name with his? Why 
am I thus to be persecuted? Why should I marry him ? 
What is he to me ?” 

“ Pardon me, Miss Wilmot, but are you not engaged 
to him—or—or—excuse me if I speak boldly—likely to 
be ? » 

“No! no! no!” almost shrieked Sophia, “never— 
never !” 

“Then,” said Norton, falling back in a stupor of joy, 
“in what a frightful delusion I have been. Oh, God be 
praised! God be praised! you are saved every way: and 
may he still keep your precious life.” 

It was impossible for Sophia not to feel the intense 
and worshipping devotion with which these words were 
uttered. ft 

“But here comes the ladder at last,” said Norton. 
“Close your eyes once more, and trust to me.” 

When he reached the ground, the crowd, cheering, 
startled Sophia. She opened her eyes, and drew the 
shawl over her head, while Norton set her feet safe upon 
the earth, 

In a moment she was almost smothered with kisses 
by the poor old servant, who had been frantic about her 
darling. 

“Oh, God bless her sweet feace! I thought I should 
never see her no more. And what should I have said 
to her poor mother? And God bless thee too, Norton, 
for saven’ her!’? and the woman put her arms round his 
neck, and kissed him like a mother, 

“Ah, God bless ’en!” said the farmer’s wife; “he’s a 
brave fellow,” while she shook him by the hand.“ We 
be a-ruined, we’ve a-lost all,” she continued, while tears 
ran down her cheeks ; “ but I'd rather lose all, ten times 
over, than she should come to harm. But come, my 
darling lamb ; here’s Farmer Moon have sent wagons 
and carts, and a tilted cart for you, to take us to hes 
pleace to-night, for we be out o’ house and home. Kes, 
ees,” she continued, weeping bitterly, “ we be out o’ house 
and home; but come along.” 

Sophia cast a timid look of gratitude to Norton, and 
held out her hand shyly, saying, “ I must not go without 
thanking you; God bless you and reward you !” 

Norton took the proffered hand, and held it a moment. 
while he said, “God has blessed me, and rewarded me, 
in giving me the privilege of saving you.” 

He bowed respectfully and fell back, and the women 
conveyed Sophia to the covered cart, in which, with her 
maid and the rest, she was driven off to Farmer Moon’s, 
Norton looked after her, as if he would willingly follow, 
but just then a rough hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and a voice, which was that of the village constable, ex- 
claimed: “Sorry, young man, to be hard upon ye, ater 
what you’ve done to save the perty young ledy—God 
bless her! but duty’s duty, and I Keath you, in the 
King’s name, for being one o’ the ringleaders of the riot, 
and leaden’ o’ the rest to set fire to the wheat-mows.” 

“ Hands off!” said Norton, whose blood was fired in a 
moment, and snatching the pistol from his pocket, he 
presented it to the constable. ‘Hands off! What d’ye 
inean, you scoundrel, by charging me with rioting? I, 
who would have almost given my life to prevent it.” 

The constable retired in alarm behind a cavalry man 
who was near. 

“Mr. Purnell,” said Edgar Anuesley, for it. was he, 
“you may shoot one of us, but then the rest would take 
you. You must see how useless resistance is to, such 
force: you had better surrender: if you are not guilty, 
you can easily prove it.” 

“So, this is your trick, is it, Mr, Annesley? None 
but such a villain as you.would have thought of such a 
plot,” cried Norton, indignantly. 

“You had better save your low abuse for another 
time : here is a man who saw you heading the rioters, 
and leading them on.” 





——————=, 


“ Where ishe? Bring the villain here!” 

“Qh, here am I!” said a slouching, labouring fellow, 
who stood by. “I see thee, my chap, and that [’ll take 
my Bible oath o’ it. I see thee atthe head of the mob, 
and I heerd thee cry, ‘Now then, lads, out wi’ the 
matches, and get to work, and burn every straw to the 
ground,’” 

“ Man,” said Norton, “what have I done that you 
should invent such a lie as that against me ?’? 

“'Tisn’t a lie, as thee’st know,” said the fellow, dog. 
gedly ; “but I bean’t a-going to chatter with thee. I'll 
say what I have to say afore the justice.” 

“Farm -«! farmer! will you allow this villany to be 
done? L ‘n’t I help to save your cattle, and-have I 
not, just rescued your guest from the flames?” and 
Norton turned to Parry. 

* Well, ees,” said the farmer, scratching his head, “thee 
didst help wi’ the beeasts, Pll say that for thee ; and 
thee’st done what nobody else could a’ done to seeave 
the poor young leeady: but yet, if so be as thee didst 
help to set fire to my mows, I can’t forgie thee—not I, 
Thee desarves to. be hanged, and,” continued he, with 
sudden passion, “hanged thee shu’t be!” 

Norton saw by the faces of all that there was nothing 
for him to do but give himself up to the constables, to 
be led away and shut up for the night in the village 
* blind house. ” It was a small cell, built and roofed 
entirely with stone, with one little grating about six feet 
from the ground, somewhat the size of a large hand. 

Norton, after being handcuffed, was locked in this 
miserable place, to pass the night as he could. The 
farmer had ordered some straw to be spread for him 
upon the earthen floor, and he threw himself down on 
this in a kind of stupor. 

Was this real? Had he not been ina dream? Was 
it possible that he had saved Sophia from death ; that he 
had held her in his arms ; and that now, a few minutes 
after, he was in a cell, a prisoner, charged with a crime 
that might send him tothe gallows ? 

It was perfectly dark and silent, except that Norton 
could hear, in the far distance, the shouts of the people, 
who were still working away at the farm to subdue the 
conflagration. 

For some time, as we have said, he was stunned by 
the change, and felt very miserable. But his mind was 
not one to brood over misery. It always rose up, cou- 
rageously determined to conquer; and now he set himself 
to plan what must be done to prove his innocence. He 
must send for Aaron in the morning, to show that he 
was at home till eight, and that he had received the 
paper summoning him to the farm. This, alas! was all 
the evidence he could bring, and he saw that it was 
weak ; still he hoped it might be sufficient ; and then— 
but his mind again fell back on the events of the even- 
ing. Again he held his idol in his arms; again he felt 
her breath upon his cheek; and then he remembered, 
with joy, the assurance that Annesley was nothing, and 
could be nothing, to her. And so in alternate anxiety, 
aad dreams of joy, he passed the sleepless hours of the 
night; and not till dawn did he fall into a short, uneasy 
slumber. 

The constable came to see after him at an early hour, 
and took him to his house to breakfast, and then Norton 
begged him to let his little boy run over, and tell Aaron 
Purnell what, had happened, and bid him come imme- 
diately, and go with him to the magistrate, 

Norton learnt from the constable that not only had 
all the stacks of corn and hay at Seven Oaks been 
destroyed during the night, but also the outbuildings, 
the farmhouse, and nearly all the furniture. However, 
the prudent farmer had luckily insured his produce, 
house, and furniture at nearly their full value, so that 
his loss in money would be comparatively slight, 

(To be continned,) 
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HERE is another moral pro- 
blem to which we would inyite 
your attention. .There is at 
tirst view an irreconcilable 
antagonism between :self-love 
and beneficence. Self-love is 
inevitable; beneficence is a 
manifest duty. But if we love 
ourselyes, how can we rob 
ourselves of time, reputation, 
ease, or money, for the good 
of others? If we are beneficent, how can we be 
otherwise than false to that law of our very natures 

which urges upon us a primary reference to our 

own happiness? We cannot find that this problem 
was solved by any moralist before Christ. Benefi- 
cence was indeed inculcated before Christ, but as 

a form of self-renunciation, not .as returning a 
revenue to the kind heart and the generous hand. 
Yet here Christ plays a bold stroke. His precepts 
are full of philanthropy. ‘They prescribe the utmost 

measure of toil and sacrifice for humanity. The 
constrain the disciple to call nothing his own whic 
others really necd—to hold all that he has subject to 
perpetual drafts from those who can claim his sym- 

pathy. Yet Christ is so far from dishonouring and 
denouncing self-love, that he cherishes it without 
imposing or suggesting a limit to it, nay, makes the 
cherishing of it a duty and a measure of the seem- 
ingly antagonistic duty, implying that the more we 
love ourselves, the greater will be the amount of 
the good we do to others, His fundamental law for 
the social life stretches the uniting wire between 
these opposite poles, and transmits from. each’ te the 
other the current of personal and social obligation, 
making duty interest, and interest duty. The pre- 
cept, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” 
is simply absurd, if the imagined antagonism is 
real, But if these two principles, in form mutually 
hostile, are in fact kindred and mutually converti- 
ble, so that each does the other’s work, it must be 
by means of springs and wheels which underlie 
them both and the whole fabric of society, and which 
are kept in perpetual tension and motion by an 
omnipresent Proyidence, Either this coincidence 
of self-love and beneficence is a law of nature, or it 
is a contradiction in terms and an impossibility in 
action. Letus consider how far it is a law of Nature. 

Look, first, atinternational relations. Unenlight- 
ened national self-love dictates war on the most 
trivial pretexts, quick resentment, prompt revenge, 
bold aggression, the preying of the strong upon the 
feeble. But if history has taught any lesson, it has 
taught the inexpediency and folly of needless war, 
even when most successful; and the expediency of 
peace at all sacrifices, and of mutual good offices 
among the nations. Nor has the lesson failed of 
reception. Though peculiar circumstances haye led, 
within the lifetime of the present generation, to 
some of the greatest international wars on record, 

a change has already taken place in the policy of 
the civilised world, There oo been numerous 
instances, of late years, in which controversies that 
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half a century ago could have been settled only by 
armies, have been adjusted by peaceful negotiation 
or arbitration ; and it is distinctly seen on all hands 
that.a generous, forbearing, long-suffering course 
in cases of international controversy is alone con- 
sistent: with the welfare and progress of a state. 

A similar change has taken place in the commer- 
cial relations of the civilised world. In the ignorant 
infancy of modern commerce the reigning doctrine 
was, that the surplus of the specie imported over 
that exported determined the balance of trade in 
favour of a nation, so that by any specific commer- 
cial arrangement one party must be the gainer, the 
other the loser. Thus the sole effort of diplomatists 
was to outwit one another, and to throw dust into 
one another’s eyes; and as to mercantile matters, 
nations occupied a position of mutual antagonism, 
each looking for gain only at the expense of the other. 
This notion is now entirely exploded, and the prin- 
ciple is fully established, that between two nations 
no commercial arrangement can. be advantageous to 
one party which is not so to both, that virtual reci- 
procity (which often differs widely, as in some 
instances our country has learned to its cost, from 
literal reciprocity) is the true basis of treaties, and 
that the enhanced prosperity of any one of the 
family of nations only offers an enlarged market 
for the industry and an expanded scope for the 
commerce of every other. Thus, though commerce 
seems an intensely selfish transaction, it is now 
girdling the earth with the zone of common interest, 
mutual good-will, and reciprocal helpfulness, 

Among members of the same community we know 
of nothing that illustrates the concurrent tendency 
and harmonious working of self-love and mutual 
benevolence .so strongly. and beautifully as the 
system of insurance. At first thought, the appeal 
to the self-love of the uninjured as a resource 
against calamity might seem the height of absur- 
dity, and the inscription, ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s 
burdens,” placed over the office of a joint-stock 
company, might seem like bitter irony. Yet what 
but such an appeal is the advertisement of an 
insurance company? What more fitting motto could 
an insurance office bear? This method of selfish 
benevolence, of philanthropic self-love, is already 
applied to the risks of fire, storm, and shipwreck, of 
sickness and death, and the extension of it to debts, 
contracts, suretyships, and other transactions in 
which a crushingly heavy burden is often thrown 
upon an individual, has been hopefully projected, 
so that in due time every calamity which can have 
its force broken by division will be thus dispersed 
by the beneficent working of pure self-loye—by a 
system into which no man enters except for his 
own benefit, yet into which no man can enter 
without becoming a public benefactor. This kindly 
agency, by which disasters that would overwhelin 
and ruin the individual are drawn off and scattered 
over a whole community with a pressure which 
none can seriously feel, might remind one of what 
takes place in a thunder-storm, when every twig of 
every tree and every angle of every moistened roof 
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helps to lead harmlessly to the ground the electric 
force which, discharged at any ono point, would 
deal desolation and death. 

We may trace this same harmony between self- 
love and benevolence in the relations and intercourse 
of ordinary life. We have heard a great deal at 
times—we think that the phraseology has grown 
obsolete now, but it was rife when the Oarlylese 
patois used to be spoken in cultivated circles—about 
whole men, and the necessity of every man’s being 
a whole man, in himself complete, self-sufficing, and 
independent. There never was such a man, and 
never will be; and were there such a man, he would 
be as fair a specimen of humanity as one would 
be as to his physical nature who lacked hands or 
feet, or even head. We are by nature the comple- 
ments of one another. We cannot help leaning and 
depending on one another. We are like trees in a 
forest, each sheltered and fostered by its neighbour 
trees, and liable to speedy blight when transplanted 
to a solitary exposure. Our social natures are as 
truly a part of themselves as our physical natures ; 
our affections, as our appetites; our domestic and 
civil relations, as our subjection to the laws of 
matter and of mind. The man whom we term 
selfish consults the needs of only an insignificant 
fraction of himself. The self-seeker (so-called) 
leads a life of perpetual self-sacrifice and self-denial. 
He alone who benefits his neighbour does well for 
himself. Healone who does good gets good. He 
alone who makes the world the happier and the 
better by his living in it, becomes happier and 
better by living in it. 

Thus we see that in the essential constitution of 
nations, communities, and'the individual soul, self- 
love and mutual benevolence, so far from being 
antagonistic principles, are in perfect harmony, 
verifying the words of St. Paul, ‘‘The members, 
being many, are one body; and whether one mem- 
ber suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one 
member be honoured, all the members rejoice 
with it.” 

You will not misunderstand us with reference to 
this matter. We by no means represent selfishness 
as a motive to benevolence; nor are those outwardly 
kind acts which are performed at the bidding of 
selfishness to be regarded as benevolent. Yet the 
highest benevolence is the highest self-love. | Let 
us take a case—familiar, no doubt, to some of our 
readers—that of the missionary Boardman, and \let 
us trace rapidly his career. He leaves the most 
flattering prospects near his native home. He 
crosses more than half the globe to toil for a race 
which proffers no hold on his westhetic sensibilities, 





but whose only claim is its ignorance aud wrelched- 
ness. He seeks out scattered hamlets in the almost 
impenetrable jungles and mountain-clefts of Bur- 
mah, and crosses swollen torrents, arid wastes, and 
rocky passes hardly trodden but by beasts of prey, 
His vigorous frame yields to perpetual and unrest- 
ing labour. The hectic flush of approaching death 
deepens day by day, but he pauses not on his 
errands of mercy. His limbs refuse their office; 
still, ‘borne of four,” like the paralytic in the 
Gospel, he carries from village to village the mes- 
sage of redeeming love. With the last sands of his 
life there is still a distant up of converted 
savages waiting to be baptised into the Christian 
fold, and through incredible fatigue he presses on 
to meet them. He presides at the service, welcomes 
the proselytes to his own blessed faith, pours forth 
for them his fervent exhortations and the prayers 
so soon to be merged in the worship of the heavenly 
temple. He dies conqueror on the bloodless field, 
the laurels of man’s noblest victory crowning his 
fevered brow, and encircling his memory with a 
glory that time can never efface.. Now, in all this 
there was no self-renunciation, but an enlarged and 
enlightened self-loye—the love of a self complete 
and perfect—of a self in those relations with uni- 
versal humanity for which we are all created and 
destined—of the immortal self which seizes its 
heavenly birthright, which knows the steps by which 
it is to mount on high, which cannot be content 
with any inferior and transient good while tho 
supreme and everlasting good is within its reach. 
Our argument is this: we are attempting to illus- 
trate the identity of Christianity with the religion 
of Nature, and thus to prove that Christianity can 
have had no other author than the Author of 
Nature. Nations, communities, individual men, 
only in these latter days are beginning to perceive 
the coincidence of self-love with benevolence, of the 
individual good with the general good. So far as 
observation and reasoning are concerned, it is 
wholly a discovery of modern times; but it is a 
discovery of what always was and must ever be— 
of what lies in the essential constitution of human 
nature and society, Far back in barbarous 
antiquity this coincidence is dimly and partially 
shadowed in the Pentateuch. In the teachings of 
Jesus Christ it is made the basis of social morality, 
and underlies his entire code of duty between man 
and man. So many centuries before human philo- 
sophy and conscious experience began to verify this 
truth, it can have been derived only by revelation 
from Him who knew from the beginning what is in 
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THE BRITISH ORPHAN 


‘ ‘Stay, lady, stay, for pity’s sake, 
And hear a helpless orphan’s tale ; 
Ah.! sure my tears must pity wake, 
"Tis want that makes my cheek so pale |’” 
fins. OPIE. 


TE British Orphan Asylum is 
one of the most promi- 
nent and useful of those 
noble institutions which 
welcome, cherish, educate, 
and bless that large class 
who are orphans. Through 
the Divine mercy, we are 
not as a nation plunged 
into the horrors of war 
with foreign foes, nor do 

a we know, in this genera- 
tion, aught of the terrible devastations of civil 
war. The sword but at intervals becomes a stern 
keeper, and comparatively few of British orphans 
know the sadness of the reality—so tenderly sung 
of by the Scottish bard—of that hayoc which 
leaves 

« Many a sweet babe fatherless, 
And many a widow mourning.” 


But the great reaper, Death, is constantly gather- 
ing in his sheaves into the garner-house of the 
grave, and orphaned ones—aias ! very numerous— 
we have with us always. Thus it is there comes 
to the followers of Christ the duty, the privilege, 
the golden opportunity of rescuing from want, 
vice, and misery, the child who hast lost a father, 
a mother, or both parents; or of making to sing 
for joy the heart of her who has been early deprived 
of the husband of her youth, and consequently 
of the means of supplying to the fatherless ones 
what they need. 

The British Orphan Asylum was instituted in 
the year 1827, for the gratuitous board, clothing, 
and education of destitute orphans, of both sexes, 
of those once in prosperity, of all denominations, 
and from every part of the British Empire. The 
motto prefixed to the annual report of this noble 
charity is that tender and touching petition—‘‘ That 
it may please thee to provide for the fatherless 
children and widows.” But among the father- 
less, and, alas! also motherless children, there ‘is 
a class whose childhood was spent amid comfort 
and affluence, and whose prospects as to mental 
culture, and preparation for the discharge of the 
duties of a superior social position, haye been 
suddenly blasted. It is easier for those who, as 
to poverty, have been ‘‘to the manner born,” to 
pass through trials which involve deprivation and 
struggle, than it is for those once in prospeniyi 
And it is a specialty of the British Orphan 
Asylum that it makes provision for the destitute 
orphans whose fair future has been suddenly 
clouded by a bereavement that has at once brought 
with it orphanage and a fall from place and fortune. 

Another feature of this asylum is, that it ex- 
tends its shelter and succour to those who are 
virtually orphans—such as the children of the 
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incurably paralytic, insane, or blind. It was, in- 
deed, affecting to the writer, when inspecting the 
asylum, and when putting questions to several of 
the pupils, not only to hear one and another say, 
‘* Father’s dead,” or that both parents were gone, 
but also from another that his father was in a 
lunatic asylum. 

Among the cases in the list of 156 inmates, we 
find those of a grandsonof a clergyman of the Church 
of England, of a son of the minister of the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s Chapel in the city of Hereford, 
and of the children of officers in the army. 
deceased parents, we read of a superior officer in 
Her Majesty’s Inland Revenue, merchants, farmers, 
an engineer in the Indian Navy, a cotton-spinner 
and mill-owner, a ship captain ‘‘ drowned at sea,” 
an officer in the Royal Navy, a barrister of the 
Middle Temple, a professor of music, an analytical 
chemist, the head-master (Mr. Hughes) of the 
Royal NavalSchool, Greenwich Hospital; a shipping 
agent, a confidential clerk; the secretary to Sir W. 
Rowe, Chief-Justice in Ceylon; an inspector of per- 
manent way, killed in the discharge of his duty, on 
the London and North Western Kailway; a ware- 
houseman in Friday Street, Cheapside; a tutor 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine; a first-class school- 
master, hopelessly imbecile from softening of the 
brain; a clerk in the Bank of England, a solicitor, 
a captain in the East India Merchant Service, and 
a surgeon who died of cholera. 

There are two cases recorded of persons who lost 
their lives in a way that at once excites admira- 
tion, pity, and grief. One is that of a builder, and 
afterwards a naphtha distiller at Deptford, who lost 
his life in January, 1860, whilst endeavouring to 
rescue one of his workmen from the flames, caused 
by a fire which” entirely destroyed his manufac- 
tory, and who left a widow and six young children 
quite unprovided for. ‘The second case is that of a 
father, once in prosperous circumstances, and sub- 
sequently a station-master at Portswood. He met 
his death in the humane act of saying the life of a 
female, in 1861. 

The locality of this charity was for many years 
at Clapham Rise; but as a national institution, 
the capacity of the buildings there became too 
limited; and, in the gracious ordering of Divine 
Providence; it has now found a home worthy of its 
noble aims and its ever-advancing usefulness. 

At Slough, on the Great Western Railway, had 
been erected, a number of years since, a very large 
and capacious structure, which was opened as an 
hotel. As such it did not prosper, was finally 

iven up, and remained unoccupied for eight years. 

he directors of the British Orphan Asylum had 
their attention directed to these premises, and in 
accordancé with the desire of the governors and 
subscribers, they purchased the freehold grounds 
and the building also, Extensive repairs and al- 
terations were made, including an additional storey 
to the height of the building, thus securing exten- 
sive dormitories for the orphan pupils, who en- 
tered into occupation of this new and noble home 
on the 22nd of June, 1863. 
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Two days after, lis Royai Llighness the Prince | 


of Wales, accompanied by the Princess, presided at 
the inauguration ceremonial, 

Besides the presence of Royalty, peers and | 

eeresses, two prelates, an Archdeacon, the Lord 

ayor, M.P., and other persons of distinction, to 
the number of 650, attended on this occasion. 
address having been presented to the Prince of 
Wales —in which the munificent support of the 
Queen and the late Prince Consort was referred to, 
while he and the Princess were requested to enrol 
their names as Vice-Patron and Vice-Patroness 
of the Asylum—the Prince replied and said :— 


The benevolent purposes of this widely-extended insti- 
tution speak for themselves. The Queen and my lamented 
father (the promoter of every scheme for the relief of the 
necessitous) evinced a warm interest in it... . It is a pri- 
vilege, I assure you, that the Princess and myself value 
greatly, to have our names associated. with ‘the British 
Orphan Asylum. I now declare the building to be for 
me dedicated to the purposés of the. British Orphan 
Asylum, 


Then followed a prayer, specially prepared for 
the occasion by the Archbisha; ae ork ; afte: 
which was sung by the ladies of the Royal Academy 
a sacred song, set to music by Professor Sterndale 
Bennett, Mus. Doc., specially composed for the 
ogcasion. 

Immediately before their ties their Royal 
Highnesses planted two trees, Wellingtonea gigantea, 
on the south lawn, in. commemoration of the occa- 
sion, 

We have now to record a glad surprise to the 
directors on the memorable day just described, 
caused by an act of extraordinary munificence. A 
few minutes before the arrival of the Prince of 
Wales, Edward Mackenzie, Esq., of Fawley Court, 
at that moment not personally known to a single 
director of the institution, intimated his intention to 
reimburse all the outlay for the purchase of the house 
and grounds, and the necessary alterations, then 
supposed to amount to abeut £12,000. Subse- 
quently Mr, Mackenzie, having carefully inspected 
the premises, expressed his satisfaction with the 
various arrangements, and finding that the unayoid- 
able outlay would exceed anticipation, presented 
to the institution the noble gift of £14,000. 

In acknowledgment of a donation so spontaneous 
and unlooked-for, the Court of Governors resolved 
to call the land at Slough by Mr. Mackenzie’s 
name, to nominate him as a yice-patron, and to 
place five life presentations at his disposal. He is 
thus enabled, year after year, to enjoy the luxury 
of seeing the progress and advancement in varied 
learning and acquirements of young people, whose 
specially distressing condition may lead him to 
select them as the objects of his bounty. 

But it is time that we should give our impressions 
of a recent visit to the asylum, and inyite the 
reader to accompany us through the building. . It 
is a day in March; we have come many miles by 
railway, London-ward and homeward. But we 
have set our hearts on stopping for an hour or 
two at Slough, in order that, we may inspect the 
asylum. In. the entrance, two suggestive and 
very interesting sights present themselves. .One 
of these is an official record of the inauguration 
ceremonial, hung up on. the left side of the 
hall, attested first by the signatures ‘ Albert 





Edward” and ‘‘ Alexandra,” each in a beautiful 
hand. From Windsor Castle the Queen herself— 
whose loving heart, when wrung with the agony of 
her sudden and irreparable bereavement, had bled 
for the widows and orphans of the Hartley Colliery 
victims—came to the asylum in November last. 


An} She had been the patron of the institution since 


1858. Her Majesty was shown over the ppt me 
manifested the deepest interest in the most minw 
details affecting the domestic and educational 
comfort of the orphans, and spoke words of gracious 
encouragement to both officers and children. And 
here in the vestibule, also, is the Queen’s own 
signature, attesting the fact and time of the visit, 
as also those of the Princess of Wales and of the 
Princess Helena, as well as of the ladies and 
gentlemen of the Royal household who were in at- 
tendance on Her Majesty. ~ 3 

We next look at a fine, full-length portrait, on 
the right wall, of Mr. Mackenzie, who consented, 
at the request of the directors, to sit for his portrait 
to William Salter, Esq. To this we have to add 
that a former pupil of the institution, Mr. Thotnas 
Fowke, now a skilful sculptor, has expressed his 


| desire to execute a bust of this valued benefactor, 


and to present it to the charity, Well is Mr. 


Mackenzie entitled to say, with thankful heart— 
i: Exegi monumentum sere perennius ;” 


for more dutable and precious than a monument 
of brass, than bust or portrait, is this noble ee 
which has been consecrated for ever to a God-like 
purpose and end, 

Immediately after leaving the vestibule, we are 
conducted into the girls’ schoolrooms — two in 
number. We are at once struck with the airy and 
healthy character of these apartments. This is, 
indeed, emphatically a characteristic of the whole 
building, including the very spacious and lofty 
room for the boys, with the adjoining rooms, de- 
voted to special studies, and ensuring privacy and 
quiet. Speaking, first of all, of the girls, they are 
at once seen to be busy, healthy, and happy. ‘They 
are being instructed in reading, writing, and necdle- 
work, Thestudy of French, also, occupied much atten- 
tion. We have but ashort time to look at the copy- 
books, &c.; but, in the smaller and inner room, we 
are induced to linger, with sympathetic interest, 
listening to a reading lesson, and all the while our- 
selves reading, as well as we can, a tale of sorrow 
in the meek eyes and gentle faces of these bereaved 
ones. 

Next wo enter the large schoolroom, in which 
many separate classes can take up their places, either 
at study or under actual examination, without 
mutual interruption; while the excellent and able 
head-master and his valuable assistant can em- 
brace the whole in one coup d’wil from their position 
in the southern end of the room. 

As we accompanied the head-master from room 
to room, we had evidence everywhere of order, dili- 
gence, energy, and success. Some of the boys we 
found at voluntary studies of a lofty order and 
range; and our only regret was, that one or two of 
them seemed to be of such delicate physical organi- 
sation as to need to be restrained in their literary 
ardour—so far, at least, to give themselves suffi- 
cient relaxation and ‘ play” as to preserve intact 
the mens sana in corpore sano, 
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THE BAND OF THE BRITISH ORPHAN ASYLUM. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, ) 


In the inner room we find some fine, youths,« the sympathetic visitor hears the ‘‘ concord of sweet 
whose maps, charts, and drawings all attest alike | sounds,” as well as sees the performers, must not 
their diligence and ability. When we enter, they | his soul be made glad within him ? 
are busy with classics, and so wé have the pleasure| The ménage of the asylum is admirably 
of hearing them read and translate admirably from | managed. Let us follow the boys and girls as 
one of their favourites; and, more than this, we | they troop from their respective schoolrooms down 
are at once pleased and surprised that they can | a flight of stone stairs to the refectory, or dining- 
scan the Latin poetry before them, and give with! room. Look at the vast size of this dining-hall, its 
accuracy the rhythm and measure of dactyls and | lofty roof, its ventilators; and mark how, from 
spondees. When, afterwards, we accompany the | roof and windows, pours in a flood of light, which 
head-master to his library, we find still more marked | fills the place with its gladsome presence and 
specimens of success in varied studies, at once | smiles, In many a royal palace, and many an old 
honourable to the pupils and their instructors. | baronial hall, when the banquet was spread, the 
Mutual respect, affection, and confidence are espe- | yule log burned bright, and the wassail cup went 
cially evident. Lesson work is gone into ‘‘ with a/| round, neither hosts nor guests had such an airy, 
will; ” a fine esprit de corps prevails ; industry is the | healthy, commodious dining-hall as these orphan 
rule, lassitude, reluctance, idleness the exception; | boys and girls at Slough. Thank God that it is 
and animation and cheerfulness prevail in every | so, dear reader. Had you stood by our side as we 
department of the establishment. heard the ‘‘ grace before meat ” sweetly sung, had 

Play comes after work, and the spacious grounds | you marked the discipline and order im which the 
Without, both in summer and winter, ring to the | children seated themselves, as well as the patience 
shouts and laughter of eager competitors in various | with which those who were near the foot, on either 
games. . Instrumental music, too, is cultivated, | side, of the respective tables, waited until the 
and an admirable band of amateurs ever and anon | smoking plate was placed before them, with an ample 
pour forth their jubilant strains. supply of the most nourishing food; had you 

Tn the illustration the reader has the whole band | seen with us how tenderly and assiduously tho 
it Slough at once before his eyes, with the figures | second master and the male and female assistants 
of Mr. Worthington and his helpers in the back- | waited on the young people, you would have been 


ground, Is it not a pleasing spectacle? And when | ready, with us, to say, ‘‘ This is a noble institution. 
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Here is a sight most beautiful in the eyes of the 
Supreme Benefactor and his angels. And if it 
were permitted to the spirit of that Christian 
father and mother, whose latest thought was that 
their offspring must be left at once penniless and 
orphaned, to look down from that abode of the 
blessed into’ which they have entered on their 
happy, smiling; contented young ones, whom 
British philanthropy has adopted, and who are 
trained in the knowledge that is saving and 
Divine, then might the cup of their heavenly joys 
overflow, and from their harps of gold well might 
rise a higher, loftier; more rapturous strain of 
adoring gratitude and everlasting praise.” _ 

A visit to the dormitories of the establishment 
completed our inspection. It is sufficient to state 
that these are all that could be desired, both as 
to warm covering by night, cleanliness, and proper 
ventilation. In fact, the children, as a rule, are 
uniformly healthy. Fresh air, abundant food, in- 
vigorating exercise, and the regular use. of the 
bath by the pupils, together with the vast ex~- 
tent of accommiodation afforded, the absence of 
crowding, and last, not least, the gyifinastic ex- 
ercises provided, all combine, under the, Divine 
blessing, to repel the approach of epidemic sick- 
ness. 

At the dinner tables, on the day of our visit, 
‘were found 96 boys and 60 girls, 156 im all; but 
the spacious asylum has accommodation for many 
more, How lamentable that, from want of funds, 
many poor orphans, Whose prospécts as to a,com- 
petence were suddenly blasted by the sore bereaye- 
meiit implied in the loss of father, or mother, or of 
both parents, knock at the doors of this house of 
mercy, and knock in vain! Are there not many 
wealthy Christians who could at once become bene- 
factors of the institution? Let such consider well 
what a responsibility is theirs to Him who has 
given them wealth—how, without the sacrifice of 
aught that is necessary for themselves or their 
favoured children, they can at once add another 
orphan boy or girl to the inmates of this happy 
home! There are also persons unmarried, of both 
sexes, who haye ample means, and need but a 
limited outlay. Can they, will they, not help, and 
that at once? Married couples, too, there are, to 
whom children haye not been given. Why not 
adopt one or two orphan boys or girls, and send 





them at once to Slough? By a “ presentation” 
of £126 paid for a boy, he is entitled to remain in 
the institution, and to receive all its advantages of 
clothing, board, and thorough education, from seven 
till fifteen years of age. 

It. is, indeed, lamentable to read; in a recent 
report, that while the unavoidable aimual expendi« 
ture cannot be estimated at less than £5,000, the 
income from annual subscriptions and from itivested 
Capital was but little more than £2,000, so that the 
directors have the constant anxiety of a deficiency 
of about £3,000 per annum, to be raised by extra- 
ordinary means. It is true that Mr. Mackenzie 
has relieved them from the dreaded pressure of a 
building fund debt; but as that enables the board 
to devote their entire energies to the efficient 
training of so large a number of orphans, the 
nobility of the gift should but stimulate others to 
generous succour in proportion to the means with 
which God has blessed them. Successful results 
have already been achievetl. New instances con- 
tinually reeur of honourable positions of indepen- 
denes anid competency attained by former pupils, 
attesting the "goer benefits conferred by the 
educatioi and training afforded. Shall the good 
work languish for the want of increased annual 
income, when the unsought generosity of one indi- 
vidual has provided premises so admirably adapted 
for thé design of the British Orphan Asylum? We 
trust and beliéve that Such appeals will not have 
been made in vain, By public sermons, by sales 
of ladies’ work,* by bequests; by annual sibscrip- 
tions, and ‘‘ presentation” gifts, this institution 
may be so sustained, and its coffers so replenished, 
that the building shall have constantly its full 
complement of pupils, and so become a nursing 
mother to successive generations of the children 
of the blind, the paralysed; the insane, and of 
parents, one or both of whom have passed prema- 
turely into an unseen world. 

The London offices of the British Orphan Asylum 


Pare at 73, Cheapside, E.0.; the secretary, Mr. Alfred 


Mackenzie; and the bankers are Messrs, Williams, 
Deacon, and Co., Birchin Lane, London. 


* By the kindness of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Council of the City of London, a bazaar was held in 
Guildhall immediately after the magnificent banquet given 
to the Prince and Princess of Wales, and before the removal of 
the costly decorations, The net result was nearly £1,700, 
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SPRING BUDS. 


HEWN the dark days of winter are 

past, and the blue begins to re- 

appear in the sky, and the light to 

7. linger in the west at day’s decline, 

} %* and the birds break their long 

silence with little snatches of song, 

f and the air that was erstwhile so 

9 keen, comes with the edge off—then we 

know the time is arrived to look out for 

the buds; to prepare a welcome for the 

little strangers we hope to make our 

familar companions in the hot summer days. 
Earth is making ready to unfurl her green flag in 
response to the sky’s blue pennant, and when they 


have signalled and counter- signalled—these two— | 





through a few weeks move, Summer will step on 
to the scene, and turn the space between them into 
a gay theatre, making it sweet with the perfume of 
her breath, vocal with the gladness of her heart, 
and sparkling with the spectacle of her lavish 
charms. If only for the anticipated results, this 
fears of development could not fail to interest; 

ut when to that are added charms peculiar to this 
stage of growth, evanescent as the sparkle on the 
stream, or the prismatic reflection of the falling 
drop, we may well be prompted to rouse our 
sluggish faculties of observation that things so 
beautiful, yet so fleeting, should not wholly es- 
cape us. 

Some months ago the November winds were 
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stripping the trees, shaking loose tho frail hold of 
the worn-out leaves, and hurrying them away to 
their burial. Since then, as though touched with 
remorse for that ruthless deed, they have been 
rocking the cradles of their victims’ successors with 
a rough hand, as it might seem, for such tender 
charges, though not an unkindly one, as is mani- 
fost from their little nurselings being vigorous in 
proportion to the shakings they have had. The 
twisting and writhing of the branches as the wind 
grappled them like a strong wrestler, loosened the 
bark, and made a passage between it and the hard 
wood for the upper progress of the sap. The pa- 
bulum of the vegetable nursery consists of salts, 
alkalies, flint, and a variety of other elements of 
the soil held in suspension in water, and imbibed 
in infinitesimal doses, quite small enough to meet 
with the approval of a homeopathist, by thousands 
of rootlets which gape open-mouthed to catch all 
that comes in their way. ‘Those strong fibrous 
fingers with which the tree lays hold of the ground, 
and maintains its standing, serve as ducts for the 
conveyance of the provender gathered by the thou- 
sands of hair-like rootlets that shoot from their 
extremities. 

Keeping in mind these conditions of its food and 
manner of feeding, it is not difficult to understand 
how a plant may starve, when either greatly over- 
dosed or underdosed with water. In the former 
case it gets its food in too diluted a form to be nu- 
tritious—water-bewitched, I believe, the human 
imbiber terms good liquor thus spoilt; in the latter, 
it chokes with solids, it can neither circulate nor 
digest. Whether the vegetable has any power of 
choice or rejection of the elements within its reach, 
such as all animals have and exercise, has not been 
determined ; but its power of assimilating such as 
suit its peculiar requirements, and ejecting from 
its system such as do not, is evidenced by plants of 
diverse natures flourishing im the same soil. But 
before one particle of what it has taken up from the 
earth can be used for the purpose of growth, it has 
to make a journey to the top of the tree, where, at 
first, through the porous skin of the new wood at 
the extremities of the boughs, and subsequently 
through that of the expanded leaves, a cooking 
process goes on by the agency of sun and air, by 
which it is fitted to feed the buds and make the 
leaves expand, and develop the flower, and swell 
the fruit; and, finally, when all these exterior de- 
mands are satisfied, it is arrested in its down- 
iy progress to add another ring of fibre to the 

ole. 

The root-drawn sap must get to the top of the 
ree, 
who astonishes his own father with what he has 
learnt in the class of ‘‘common things,” is down 
upon us before the question is well out. 
makes the sap rise, everybody knows that. 
but how? Take your bucket to the yard-pump, 
my young experimental philosopher, on the hottest 
day you choose to select in next July, and stand 
there till the sun fills it, or you begin to doubt the 
sufficiency of your explanation. Sap being a fluid, is, 
as you may conceive, subject to the law of fluids, 
and objects to rise above its level except by some 
process of pumping; but the. pump is notan ex- 
clusive invention of the Suokore. Every tree, 
every plant, every blade of grass at this season is 
& pump in full action; only instead of laborious 
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tugging at an iron arm, the sun, who is pumper- 
general to the whole yegetable world, uses a 
much more delicate apparatus. If you chance to 
live in a damp house—for such thmgs are—you 
have no need to go abroad for an illustration. 
The moisture which shows itself on the house 
wall, above the ground level, has been pumped 
up. If you place a knob of lump sugar on a 
moist surface, the moisture presently pervades the 
whole mass—the pump has been at work there, too. 
Between the particles of the brick and mortar of 
the wall, and between the crystals of the sugar, is 
a congeries of cells of such minuteness that the 
atmospheric pressure which prevented the sun from 
filling your bucket through the pump-pipe, docs 
not operate in them, and so they discharge all the 
functions of an exhausted tube without the inter- 
veution of a sucker. The chemists call it capillary 
attraction. 

Between the bark of a tree and its hard wood 
intervenes a series of cells, which, under the influ- 
ence of the sun, expand, and so admit the sap, 
which, pressing from below, flows from cell to cell 
upwards, till the required position is achieved. Ina 
continuous stream it runs all the summer through, 
its motion regulated by the intensity of the heat 
bearing on the channel through which it flows, by 
the outlets it finds, and perhaps by other less ob- 
vious conditions. 

All this time the vegetable babies (why not ?— 
water babies are patented inventions, much ap- 
proved by the public) are waiting to be fed. Easily 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, some lined with 
down, others made water-and-cold-proof by being 
steeped in a resinous fluid, they have slept through 
frost and storm in their tiny cradles, but now begin 
to feel the stirrings of life at their core. Their 
food comes up to them in their upper-floor nursery, 
importunate to be swallowed, and, willy nilly, they 
grow bulgy and fat under the cramming before 
they begin to make an outward push at the world. 
After a time, perhaps, feeling themselves getting 
uncomfortably obese, or tempted by a gentle titilla- 
tion from the sunbeams, they take heart, and strike 
out for the untried world; and then—as for young 
birds who have once ventured from the edge of the 
nest, so for them—no more shelter in their cosy 
cradles, though the frost should drop down their way 
again, as from an afterthought, or May playfully 
pelt them with a few handfuls of February sleet, 
which she generally seems to hold in reserve for 
that purpose. 

The rapidity with which, at a certain stage, 
the process of expansion goes on, is a theme for 
never-tiring admiration. Two or three warm days, 
aided by light showers, and lo! where a trellis of 
dun or black boughs let through the sky, now 
spreads a thick canopy of delicate green, formed by 
the unfolding of a million paraso/s.. The secret of 
this marvellous transformation is, that the young 
leaves have not stood upon their dignity by declin- 
ing to grow till they could make a figure in the 
world, but have diligently wrought out their ves- 
tures, adding fold to fold in their dark bud ‘shell, 
so, when the right moment comes, they haye little 
more to do than to shake out the creases and astonish 
the world. The leaf-bud of the horse-chestnut, and 
the flower-bud of the field poppy, may be specially 
commended to the examination of such as own 
tastes simple enough to find gratification x obsery- 
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ing these economies of Nature for specimens of 
dexterous packing. 

It has long been a moot point whether the euly 
or late spring is most. promising for man’s expecta- 
tions from the soil. Country wisdom—which is a 
genuine article, though often locked up in homely 
proverbs—says, ‘‘ A peck of March dust, gathered 
from elm-leaves, is worth a guinea; ” the interpre- 
tion whereof is, ‘A dry March and an early spring 
together form a very good thing.” But there is 
another class of creatures which has something to 
say to the buds—and that is the birds. It is so 
difficult to separate birds and buds that they seem 
natural complements. When we see the buds we 
listen for the birds, and when we hear the birds we 
look for the buds. When a sense of family responsi- 
bilities comes upon the gay bachelor of the air, and 
he thinks it no longer respectable to perch on any 
chance hedge, but determines to set up an establish- 
ment of his own, it must form a serious addition 
to his cares to find the proposed tenement not 
ready, neither roofed in, nor the walls made imper- 
vious to winds and rains and prying eyes. Some- 
where about two years ago, on a certain jubilant 
occasion, a certain chief Songster ef the grove 
warbled, in the middle of a sweet strain, ‘‘ Make 
music, O bird, in the new-budded bower!” And 
all the birds of his feather did make music, from 
high to low, through all the notes of the gamut. 
But ‘those other finches of the grove” might 
reasonably object to the counsel, that thei bills 
would be more disposed to chatter than. their 
larynxes to trill in those bleak ‘‘ new-budded 
bowers.” Lut ‘‘a merry heart goes all the day, 


BROKEN 
"> 24) ROKEN hopes! broken hopes! 
(C)) Ah, how shall I carry my broken 
hopes ? 
& I built them high, and I built 
them fair, 


air, 
: Their sunbeam-pointed pinnacles blazed 
WY And burned in the halo my fancy raised ; 
" And star-brow’d cherubim glitter’d and 
shone 

Like heavenly gems in each battlement zone: 
Turret on turret, and tower on tower ; 
Terrace on terrace, and bower on bower ; 
Oh, how they flashed, and sparkled, and gleamed ! 
Oh, how esctatic the dream that I dreamed ! 


Broken hopes! broken hopes! 
Oh, how shall I carry my broken hopes ? 
Out roared the thunder, and down came the 








flash ; 
My castles shook, tottered, and fell with a 
crash ! ; 


> 


while the sad one tires in a mile-a;” and so the 
little birds whistle for the buds, as the sailor does 
for his wind, and with a like result, for they never 
fuil to come if the whistling is kept up long 
enough, 

The sweet moralities of the buds stir human 
sentiment far less strongly than do those of tho 
fading leaves; it is as infancy to ago—the hope of 
morning to the pathos of coming night. Such as 
would read lessons from the leaves, had better 
postpone them till they carry another inscription; 
they will scarce get loins now. There is a 
season for all things, and spring is less one for 
moralising than anticipation. One can hardly be 
in the presence of spring buds without being led on 
by fancy to summer bowers, the pavilions she best 
loyes to inhabit. And we find ourselves journeying 
thither in the most charming of company—the poets, 
In truth, the poets are the only mcet companions 
for the woods: those silent talkers whose tonos 
seem set in the yery key of murmurous leayes and 
babbling brooks, and the tiny horns of the insect 
band—to which all else is dissonance. Whether in 


far-away forest shades, or no deeper solitude be 
within reach than the avenues of a metropolitan 
park, wherever there is the shade of green leaves, 
the reflective spirit will know how to avail itself of 
given by the prince of summer com- 


the invitation 
panions— 
** Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me? 
Come hither ! come hither! come hither! 
Here shall we see no enemy 
But winter and rough weather,” 


OPES. 


Turret and pinnacle, terrace and tower, 

Shrank into ashes at touch of its power; 

Crumbled and broke, and fell on my head, 

And burnt in my brain like molten lead ; 

The cherubim guard, of glory bared, 

Like goblins and demons, grimly glared ; 

My brow with their fingers they furrowed and 
seamed ; 

That waking, how dread! from the dream that I 
dreamed. 


Broken hopes! broken hopes! 

How shall I carry my broken hopes? 
I bend beneath my burden, forlorn ; 
The great and the rich sweep past me in scorn, 
With ‘‘ Fickle, and feeble, and foolish man, 
Unable to finish the work he began !” 
But stay thine inward torrent of tears, 
O heart! and banish, my soul, thy fears; 
For yonder’s a Hand to chase them away, 
And yonder’s a Voice, the storm to allay— 
“Brother, my brother! I care for thee; 
Cast thy care and thy burden on me!” 

Bonavis. 
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THE BEST FAIRY. 


OW, little bues, dome here,” suid'an 
old, 'groy-héaded: iin, asthe satin 
ah easy chhir by a bright, warth 
fire bne Wwiltér’ evoring; “now, 
little onds, coitie here and’ listén, 
all of you.” 

And thé chiliiten; ever ready to Kear 

) a story, came crowding round the old 

man’s kites, with 6ager fices and beaming 

Z< smiles; and thé old man; when he saw them 

rushing ‘round him, felt the warm teats 

spring into his 6yes, for their merry looks retiinded 

him of his own happy boyhood, of friends long sities 

dead, of all that he loved best on earth,  Théti He 
began :— 

“Many years ugo—sdy seventy-fivea little boy 
named Charlis ‘lived with his ‘mother ‘in ‘a ‘ln¥ge 
country town. His father had beech dead sditie 
years, and his mother, in order to maintain hérself 


and her son, was obliged to usé with econofity the } 


little income her husband Jeft her, and also to 
employ her leisure hours in doing needlework fér 
her neighbouts. So, you will see, that Charlie could 
not expect a very easy time. of it when he grew MPs 
His mother was very fond.of her boy, and brought 
him up with the fear of God in his heart: Every 
night they knelt dowh together; and prayed to the 
Father of the fatherless that he would preserve 
them through the darkness, and every mornifig they 
besought him to fit them for the duties of the day. 
Now, you would think that Charlis was a wonder- 
fully good boy, wouldn’t you? But, unfortunately, 
he was like a good many others—no better than 
he ought to be. Yet, on the whole, he was what is 
called a ‘good sort of lad;’ and had it not been 
for a very wilful a and a mone gfeat wish to 
sit down and d6 nothing, all daylong, he would 
really have been a capital, fellow; One evening 
he ran into the room where his mother was ironing, 
and cried, ‘Mother, dear, I’m ten years old to- 
morrow, and I haye not got onp single penny to 
spend, so I mean to hang an old ‘stocking in‘ the 
chimney-corner, and see if the fairies will give me 
anything or not,’ 

“*¢ You know, Charlie, dear, there are no. such 
things as fairies, and it would be very silly of you 
to hang anything up for them,’ said his mother. 

“But I want some money, mother,’ interposed 
Charlie. 

«What for, my boy?’ said she. - ‘Money is very 
_— to me, but I don’t see what you could do 
with it.’ 

“**T could buy a little bird with it,’ said Charlie. 

““¢ And you'd let it starve,’ said his mother, 

“*Oh, no, mother, indeed I would not,’ replied 
Charlie. 

“Mrs. Grey said nothing more about the matter, 
but asked her son to run over the road with a 
parcel. “While she: was: getting the parcel, ready, 
Charlie hung :his stocking inthe chimney-comer, 
and then with a very pleasant,face went, on his 
mother’serrand. Hardly had he left the house when 


a friend of Mrs. Grey’s came in to see about some | 


| séwing, ‘and’ happening to ‘see the long, woollen 
| stooking hanging up in so conspicuous a position, 
shé ‘inquired what: it was for. rs. Grey, without 
being ashamed of her poverty, told her. Then th» 
visitor went to the fiteplace, and dropped six larg» 
penny pieces into the stocking: Pennies were larger 
then than they are now, aud they made the stocking 
look well ‘weighted. The lady shortly afterwards 
wished Mrs» Grey ‘good night) When Charliv 
réturned from ‘his 6trand*hé did not think of looking 
at the stocking, but; after supper, went up to bed, 
to dréam about the good-natuted fairies who should 
bring him thé mu¢h-wished-for money. 

"The momént Charlie awoke’ on the following 
fhorning he ‘remembered ‘the chimney-corner, and 
quite: fereétting tol kissoliis ‘mdther,: and without 
éntirelydréssing’ himself, he hurried down-stairs. 
Presently @ loud shout: of joy and! surprise rang 
through ‘thé house.’ ‘Qh,*mother, mother!’ cried 
Charlie, * hete’s a whole stocking fall of money. Is 
it not a good fairy, now P’> 

‘Then his mothé? told him all about the way in 
which the money got theré; assutiig him that ‘the 
fairy’ had 6 fiager in the pic. 

‘** Never find that,’ said Charlid, ‘It was through 
the fairies aftér all; for if I had not! thought about 
them I should tot have hung up the stocking, and 
then I should have got nothing.’ 

** After bréalkfast, fullof glee; Charlie went out to 
buy his bird. And very proud was he of his purchase 
whet he brought it home, . But, unfortunately, he 
had no cage to keep it in; and was obliged to keep 
it shué up in a dark.box. Boon, too, the seed which 
had be6n given him with the bird was all gone; so 
weenie MONT. What could he do? Why he did what 
most other little boys Wotild have done under the 
same ciféumstances: he hung his stocking up again. 
But the:thiig did not answer this time, so he fed the 
poor bird‘on breadcrumbs. . Now this ¢iet did not 
altogether agree with. the bird’s taste, so one day 
when the window was open, the bird, by.seme chance, 
got out of his box and flew away. Poor’Charlie was 
in a sad way when he discovered his losy, He was 
so grieved that he almost accused the-dairy of un- 
kindness, and said it was a shame to give him the 
money, and, then let. the bird fly away. -2hon he 
wished he had the money back, that he might. give 
some. fo old blind Willie; but wishing vould. bring 
back neither bird nor money. Then he bethought 
him of a new scheme altogether. He would fetch 
the milk every:morning for Mrs. Jones, who lived 
next door, and;thereby, earn, a. few. pence.. So, all 
intent upon, doing this lange piece of busiuess, he ran 
to his mother, and asked her permission. -She, ever 
willing that her boy should grow up industrious, 
gave her consent. Then Charlie went to Mrs. Jones, 
and made, in the politest manner, an offer of his very 
valuable services. Now Mrs. Jones liked Charlie, 
and she was glad of the opportunity of getting somo 
one she; could. trust to fetch; the milk. So it was 
arranged that,Charlie was to.recciye the large sum 
of twopence per week. Well, day went on after day, 
and found Charlie punctually at eight going down 
the street with a little can in his hand. But some- 
times it rained, and Charlie didn’t like it; and 
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sometimes it was very dirty, and’ Charlie had to 
spend more time over cleaning his shoes next 
morning; and sometimes it was/yery cold, and 
made Charlie’s fingers ache; so that, tyith one thing 
and another, Charlie had learned to know the valise 
of sixpence long before he*had earned one, And, 
somehow, at the end of thé three weeks, when his 
earnings amounted to sixf » he did not feel so 
very strongly disposed to invest it in @ second bird, 
but he asked his mother what he should do with it, 
and she advised him to buy a money-box with part 
of it, and put the remainder into the box. This 
Charlie did, and the twopence per week still kept 
coming in, and the money-box still kept growing 
fuller, till at last it was so full that he could not 
get any more pennies into it. Now this was a 
trouble that Charlie had never contemplated in his 
most visionary moments, and whether to be vexed 
or pleased he hardly knew. Suddenly it occurred to 
him that he might get some silver for the copper 
money, so he took his box over to the grocer’s where 
his mother dealt, and begged him to open the box, 


a whole stocking full of money.”—p. 229. 
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and give him in silyer:the value of the pennies. 
Now the grocer, knowing Mrs. Grey to be a poor 
widow. was so pleased with Charlie for his care- 
fulness and industry, that he not/only gave him 
the money-box, and the value of its late contents 
back again, but he also gave him a Christmas-box. 
And, in a few days after, he visited Mrs. Grey, and 
told her that he wanted an honest, industrious lad 
in- his shop, and would take Charlie without 
premium, if Mrs. Grey would consent. To this 
chance she readily acceded, and shortly afterwards 
Master Charlie was duly installed behind the 
grocer’s counter. 

From that day Charlie began to rise in the world, 
and after serying his master faithfully, he married 
one of his partner’s daughters, and ultimately suc- 
ceeded to the entire business. 





‘* Now, children,” said the old man, ‘‘ you have 
just heard my own story; and there’s one thing I 
| would have you learn from it—viz., that ‘the best 
| fairy ’ lies concealed in an honest heart, backed up 
' by a pair of willing hands, BW. 
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“The flowers shake off their dewy sleep, 
And their petalled eyes unclose,”—p 233 
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FROM WHENCE? 


AND FOR WHAT? 





THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 
SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION. 


“ My hand shall hold him fast, my arm shall strengthen him,”"— 
Ps, Ixxxix, 21. 


( ~) OWLY children, Lord, are we, 

SS) l Yet we cannot fearful be, 

(¥75 With this promise sweet from theo. 
If thou strengthen us, we stand, 
A youthful, but unflinching band, 
Held fast by thy strong right hand. 


Tet thy mercy, Lord, abound, 
And thy love-like same sweet sound 
Wrap our inner lives around. 





Let us feel that we are strong 
To do battle with the wrong, 
As our lives to thee belong. 


Children, that we only win 
Any victory over sin, 
As we place thy strength within. 
Jesus, Saviour, hold us fast, 
We are on thy mercy cast ; 
Guide us, aid us to the last. 
ANSWER TO SCRIPTURAL ACROSTIC.—No. X. 
 Jael.”—Judg. iv. 21. 
Deut. xxxiv. 3, 
.. 2 Sam. ii. 18, 
.. 2Chron. xvii. 7—9, 
1 Chron, xx. 5, 


1. J ericho 

2 A-sahel .. 
3, E li-shamse 
hg ORIN, saveg oan cated dnchtenunasiengiani 


Of SII SSSI 


MORNING. 


ROM rounded hills and dimpling vales 
Night’s shadowy shrouds unfold, 
And the lonely star of morning pales, 
And the mists are bathed in gold. 


Soft zephyrs are breathing from the west 
Over the rippling corn, 

And the ruby kiss of the sun is prest 
On the white brow of the morn. 


The flowers shake off their dewy sleep, 
And their petalled eyes unclose, 

With innocent looks, on the calm blue deep 
That curtains their repose. 


FROM WHENCE? 


; T may naturally be supposed thatthe , 


questions at the head of this paper 

have often been proposed to them- 

selves by thoughtful persons, There 

is a period in every man’s history, 

when some unexpected, and gene- 

rally some sorrowful, incident causes 

him to realise more deeply than he has 

hitherto done his affinity with the Un- 

seen and the Kternal, and to ask, with 
agonising earnestness, ‘‘ From whence 

have I come? Why am I here? What 

is the true design and end of my being?” 

This cry of the heart may be answered. What the 
beloved disciple affirms, in the first chapter of his 
gospel, of John the Baptist may, with certain modi- 
fications, be regarded as applicable to every one of 
us. ‘*There was a man sent from God, whose 
name was John. The same came for a witness, to 


bear witness of the Light, that all men through | 


him might believe.” 

‘“« There, was a man sent from God.” There is no 
difficulty in believing this of him, who ‘“ prepared 
the way of the Lord,” whose Lirth was foretold by 








From nestling homes, all leaf-embowered, 
The birds pour matin songs; 

And fields and river-banks are showered 
With new-born insect throngs. 


All things are glad at the wakening breath 
That heraldeth the day, 

When sleep, so nearly akin to death, 
Passeth upon its way: 


The sweet foreshadowing of that waking, 
When, under heayenly skies— 
While the morn of another life is breaking— 
We shall open these darkened eyes. 
A. W. B. 


AND FOR WHAT? 


an angel, and attended with signs and wonders; 
but the case of the great preacher in the deserts of 
Judea is only one illustration, among many, of 
the truth we are now dwelling upon. The Divine 
supervision of human affairs is constant and com- 
plete. God is not a God afar off, but nigh at hand. 
He does not dwell apart, amid the glories of that 
eternity which he inhabits, caring nothing, doing 
nothing for the creatures he has made. Notwith- 
standing the representations both of ancient and 


-modern philosophers, it is not inconsistent with the 


felicity of his nature and being to carry on the 
government of this lower world, and to interest 
himself in the sorrows and struggles of mankind. 
The beasts of the field, the fowls of the air, have 
their place in the Divine thoughts; much more has 
man, the chief of the creation of God. ‘‘ Doth God 
care for oxen?” Doth he hear the young ravens 
when they cry? Is it true that not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground ‘‘without your Father ?” 
Then can we easily understand that at special 
periods in the world’s history, when there has been 
a great work to be done, or a sublime truth to be 
communicated, or a grand deliverance to be effected, 
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the Lord has raised up men, and sent them forth, 
fitted and commissioned to accomplish his holy will. 
Such a man was Noah, the preacher of righteous- 
ness, the builder of the ark, whereby he condemned 
the old world, and saved himself and his house. 
Such a man was Abraham, the pilgrim of faith, in 
whom the new development of humanity com- 
menced, which, although confined for ages to one, 
and that a comparatively obscure nation, is now 
working in a far larger sphere, and will not cease 
until all mankind shall have become its subjects, 
and the whole world be filled with the glory of God. 
Such men were the prophets, who so fearlessly 
denounced the sins of their generation, and pleaded 
the claims of Jehovah. Such men were the pious 
kings of the chosen people, who, by their saint- 
liness, invested the sceptre and the crown with a 
halo of celestial ight. Such men were the apostles, 
who preached the new faith at the peril of their 
lives, and who persevered in their simple but sub- 
lime enterprise, until, to quote the words of their 
enemies, ‘‘ they turned the world upside down.” 

But we need not confine ourselves to the records 
of the inspired page. Every man who has accom- 
plished anything worth remembering, every man 
who has proved a benefactor to his race, every man 
who has left his ‘‘ footprints on the sands of time,” 
has been sent forth by God, specially endowed and 
commissioned by him. It has been thus in the 
past, and it will be so to the end. When the hour 
strikes for the work to be done, the God-sent 
worker will appear; when one worker sinks ex- 
hausted on the earth, there will rise up another to 
take his place, and complete his task. God will 
never want for agents to accomplish his designs, to 
give effect to his purposes of love: When we see 
one struck down, upon whom, as upon ‘‘a nail 
fastened in a sure place,” seems to depend the 
defence of the truth, or the stability of the common- 
wealth, we are ready to conclude the worst respect- 
ing the cause we love. ‘There is, however, no 
cause for alarm. ‘The loss of the standard does not 
inevitably follow the fall of the standard-bearer. 
Another hand, made strong by Divine strength, 
will speedily grasp it, raise it aloft amidst the strife, 
and bear it on from victory to victory. 

But the truth to which I am anxious to di- 
rect attention is this: that not only “the great 
master-spirits of the world” are endowed by the 
Almighty Creator with a wealth of faculty which 
fits them for the special work assigned them, but 
that every man—whatever his position in the social 
scale, whatever his advantages or disadvantages, 
whatever the degree of his intellect or the nature 
of his calling—has been sent from God. It will 
readily be admitted that Adam came’ forth from 
him. As we gaze upon the entrancing scenes of 
the Garden of Eden, a voice is heard saying, ‘‘ Let 
us make man in our image, after our likeness ;” 
and lo! the first parent of mankind appears, the 
gen of the Divine word, the realisation of the 

ivine thought. There is no difficulty in Adam’s 
case. His radiant beauty, his majestic form, his 
unclouded intellect, his unsullied affections, alike 
proclaim his celestial origin. But can we affirm 
this of men indiscriminately, of men in the present 
day, of ourselves, and of those around us? We 
can. Ifso, when, where, and how does the infant 
first share in the awful catastrophe which has be- 
fallen the human race? Through the working of 


some righteous and unchangeable law, every parent 
begets children in his own moral image and like- 
ness; yet still is it true that every man is sent from 
God, sent to realise a Divine idea, to fulfil a Divine 
purpose. If it were not so, we should not be de- 
pendent upon him; we should not be included in his 
moral government; we should not owe obedience to 
his laws, or be accountable unto him for our every 
deed, and word, and thought. This fact, that tho 
High and Holy One is the Father of our spirits, 
surrounds every human being with a halo of glory. 
The life which had its beginning in God, may and 
should find its consummation in him. Though men 
are fallen creatures, yet he declares, ‘‘ All souls aro 
mine.” This proprietorship is the foundation of pro- 
vidence and of redemption ; while it imparts a dig- 
nity not only to mankind as a whole, but also to each 
individual man, which nothing else could possibly 
confer. As Bushnell has well observed, ‘‘ Besides, 
| what do the Scriptures show us, but that God has a 

articular care for every man, a personal interest in 

im, and a sympathy with him and his trials, 
watching for the uses of his one talent, as atten- 
tively and kindly, and approving him as heartily in 
the right employment of it, as if he had given him 
ten? and what is the giving out of the talents itself, 
but an exhibition of the fact that God has a definite 
purpose, charge, and work, be it this or that, for 
every man?” 

How grand and noble a thing is human life, 
contemplated from this standpoint! how great its 
possibilities, how rich its benedictions, how ample 
and varied its resources! We bend over the cradle 
with a feeling akin toreverence. As we gaze upon 
the sweet face of the sleeping babe, we are con- 
scious of feelings too deep for tears. It seems to 
, have just come to us from the very presence of God, 
|an almost angelic messenger, whose fair brow and 
dimpled cheek still reflect the light of his coun- 
tenance; while our thoughts are lifted up unto Him, 
who, although the Almighty God, condescended 
to become for our sakes a little child. At such a 
time we can realise the beauty of Wordsworth’s 
lines :— 

“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
, Hath elsewhere had its setting, 
And cometh from afar— 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness— 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our Home,” 





Then the fact we are considering should induce 
us to treat the poor and the afflicted with conside- 
ration, and the vicious and criminal with pity. 
Shall we be guiltless if we gather up our robes 
and pass by on the other side? Are we not all chil- 
dren of one great Father? Far be it from us to 
despise any of our fellow-men. Let their condition 
be ever so degraded, let their privations be ever so 
complete, let their vicious instincts be ever so de- 
veloped, the silver cord of brotherhood is not 
broken; the affinities between them and ourselves 
are not destroyed, The same creative hands fash- 
ioned them, the same redeeming blood was shed for 
them, the same mighty Spirit strives with them. 
Like us, they have come forth from God, and may 
return to him; they can tread the path we tread, 
they can obtain an inheritance in our eternal home. 
For their sakes, for our own sakes, for His sake 
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who is the I’ather of us all, we will love and 
pity them; weep with them in their sorrows, and 
rejoice with them in their joys; spare no pains, 
deem no sacrifice too costly, no effort too great, if 
we can but induce them to enter, and sit down by 
our side, in the kingdom of God. 

Our life has a Divine origin: what then should. be 
our life-work ?: Here, again, we may derive instruc- 
tion from the case of John the Baptist. The beloved 
disciple tells us: ‘* The samo came for a witness, 
to bear witness of the Light, that all men through 
him might believe.” As a man upon @ hill-top 
sees the sun before those do who are in the depths 
of the valley, and bears testimony to them of its 
haying risen by the brightness of his countenance, 
so John, to whom the Messiah was revealed: by the 
Holy Ghost, made known his advent to those who 
listened to his call to repentance because the king- 
dom of heayen was at hand. Such testimony as 
that borne by the Baptist was needed by the 
degenerated Jews. They had become so degraded, 
so sensual, so apathetic in religious matters, so 
forgetful of the spiritual meaning of the Law, that 
comparatively few were waiting for the ‘‘ consola- 
tion of Israel.” It was. well, therefore, that the 
ministry of our Lord ‘was preceded by that of St. 
John. Kverything connected with.him was in place, 
and served its purpose. His strange dress, his 
peculiar food, his isolation, his manner, his mes- 
sage, were all calculated to excite the deepest inte- 
rest in the minds of the people. An ordinary man, 
eating, drinking, dressing, living as other men, 
would not have mot the case. Special work must be 
done in a special manner. In all God-sent men 
you will discern a wonderful adaptation to the cir- 
cumstances by which they are surrounded. John’s 
ministry had a most happy effect. A spirit of 
inquiry was awakened. Conscience was aroused. 


The hearts of the — were stirred to their very 
t 


depths by his faithful preaching, as the ocean is 
lashed into mountain billows by the mighty wind 
of the midnight storm. Thousands reformed their 
lives. Family feuds, which had increased to such 
an enormous extent that they threatened to break 
down the framework of society, were healed. 
Through his influence ‘‘the heart of the fathers 
was turned to the children, and the heart of the 
children to their fathers,” in accordance with the 
prediction of Malachi, But all this was only 
introductory to a more benignant dispensation. 
After the storm, the earthquake, and the fire, there 
came ‘‘a still small voice,” the voice of Him who will 
not break the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking 
flax—the voice of the Sinless One, and that voice 
whispered to the hearts of the distracted people, 
‘*Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 

Our mission is shader to that of the forerunner 
of our Lord. Like him, we haye been sent from 
God that we might bear witness to the Light, so that 
all men through us may believe. Nay, it would 
seem that greater things are required of us, who 
live ‘in these last days.” Mark the Saviour’s 
words, ‘* Verily I say unto you, Among them that 
are born of women there hath not risen a greater 
than John the Baptist: notwithstanding, he that 
is least in the kingdom of heaven is Bone than 
he.” Greater not only in privilege, but also in 
service, if the believer prove worthy of the yoca- 





tion whereunto he is called. But it may be said 
that the necessity for such work as that performed 
by the great preacher of the desert ceased when 
Jesus coinmenced his ministry, and hence it is im- 
possible that we can tread in his footsteps. On the 
contrary, that necessity remains, Though the Son 
of God is come as the light of the world, solving 
our difficulties, answering our questions, dispelling 
our doubts, healing our wounds, assuaging our 
sorrows; and leading us from the region of dark- 
ness to his own blessed kingdom of mghteousness 
and peace, only those upon whom he hath shined, 
only those whose hearts are irradiated with his 
bright beams, are conscious that he has risen. We 
haye, therefore, to make known this auspicious fact, 
to ‘‘bear witness to the Light, so that men through 
us may believe.” Let it not be said, ‘‘There are the 
Scriptures; men should search themfor themselves.” 
Granted that they ought to do so, but in the vast 
majority of cases they will not. Nor should we for- 
get, that we more readily receive instruction through 
the eye than through any of the other senses; hence 
men are more apt to form their conclusions respect- 
ing religion from what they see in the believer than 
from what. they read of the Word of eternal life. 
Had we, apart from this reflective power, the elo- 
quence of Apollos, or the logical acumen of Paul, 
we could not effect so much good as by simply 
bearing witness, through the brightness of our 
lives, tothe shining of the true Light. Every sincere 
Christian is a living revelation of the unseen Christ 
to his fellow-men. Every consistent life isa means 
of grace to all who behold it. As Jesus:could not be 
hid, so his servants are.as ‘‘a city set upon a hill.” 
As virtue went forth from him, and healed all the 
afflicted and diseased in the crowd around him, so, 
if we thus bear witness to his shining in our hearts, 
we shall impart a blessing to all who come in con- 
tact with us. As Cowper finely says— 


*¢ When otie who holds communion with the skies 
Has filled his urn where those pure pleasures riso, 
And once more mingles with us meaner thi 
*Tis e’en as if an angel shook bis wings. 
Immortal fragrance fills the cireuit wide, 
And teils us whence his treasure/is supplied.” 
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One thing must not be passed over. This ministry 
of life is not the pace ogni se a few, but, possible on 
the part of each one. This witness can be borne by 
all who are the children of light. The obscurest as 
well as the most distinguished saint: can unite in 
the blessed work. The merchant in his office, the 

hysician in his round of calls, the tradesman in 

is shop, the artisan at his bench, the mother in 
the midst of her family, the boy or girl in the 
school, or even the playground—each and all can 
reflect the light which beams from heaven. Let 
us, then, be faithful to our solemn trust. The sal- 
vation of some of our fellow-men may depend upon 
our conduct. ‘There are, doubtless, many things 
beyond our reach; but this, at least, we can do, 
through Divine help—we can bear witness to the 
Light. In such a case we shall not live in vain, 
while, when our work is done, when we sink in 
life’s last sleep, our eyes will close— 


* As sets the morning star, 
Which goes not down behind the darkened west, 
Nor hides obscured amid the tempests of the sky, 
But melts away into the light of heaven.” 
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NORTON PURNELL. 


CHAPTER XXAVI, 
DARK DOINGS, 


8 Norton had not returned all the night, 
Aaron and Ruth went towards Seven Oaks 
early in the morning, and so met his mes- 
senger on the way. 
As soon as she heard the news, Ruth 
rushed straight to Norton, and throwing 
nd his neck, “Oh, my boay, my dear boay,” 
she cried, “the Lord have delivered Shaddrach, Messhich, 
and Abednigo out of the burning fiery furnace, and he’ll 
deliver thee still. They want to swar thy life away, but 
He’ll deliver thee as he did Daniel from the lions.” 
“Norton, old fellow,” said Aaron, “who says they 
a-saw thee a-settin’ the rioters on ?” 

“Father, I never saw him before, but perhaps you 
may know him.” 

“ Well,” said the constable, “his name is Luke 
Crumwell ; he’s a labourer o’ our village.” 

“ What sort is he?” 

“Well, I can’t say much good of him. He looks at 
hes little vinger rather too much. He’ve been took up 
once or twice; and he’s rather a hulking, sneaking sort 
of a fellow.” 

“Ah!I mind now. He’s one o’ Jim Perkins’s gang. 
A lazy hound like hesself, I'll bet you sixpence that 
Jim Perkins have got summut to do wi’t. Constable, who 
send ye to take up Norton ?” 

“Well, I don’t know who ’twer come to our house and 
said I wer wanted at Seven Oaks; but I put on my hat, 
and took my staff, and went; and when I got there, who 
should I see but Mr. Annesley and several. other cavalry 
gentlemen. Mr. Annesley says, says he to me, ‘Con- 
stable,’ says he, ‘ here’s been some dreadful work, but 
here’s a man who says that he saw a young man of the 
name of Norton Purnell at the head of the rioters, and 
a-urging them to set fire to Farmer Parry’s stacks. It is 
your duty to apprehend him,’ says he; ‘ keep him all 
night, and bring him before the magistrate in the morn- 
ing. He’s now on the roof of the house,’ says he, ‘ saving 
a young lady, and there are reasons for supposing that 
he has caused the fire, that he may have the opportunity 
for showing off asa hero. However, I’ve told you, and 
when he comes down, it is your duty to apprehend him.’ 
Well, I went and heerd the fellow’s storry—I mean 
Crumwell’s ; and when Mister Norton come down, though 
much agin my will, I took him up.” 

“Father, it is a conspiracy of that Annesley to ruin 
me, and get me out of the country.” 

“T’ll rise the whole country afore thee shall go to 
prison. But, then, what can the poor do agin the 
rich ?” 

In the meantime Sophia had not been idle. Gossip 
soon informed her of Norton’s misfortune, and she sent a 
special messenger, before she went to sleep, to inform 
her parents of the events of the evening, and especially 
of her own safety, and. to beg her father to be with her 
early in the morning.” 

He came, and we may easily suppose with what feel- 

‘ings of gratitude the old parson embraced his daughter 
again. 

“And now papa, dear papa,” said Sophia,“ you must 
go to Justice Savage. Norton is to be before him at ten 
o'clock. They’ve taken him up for being a ringleader 
of the rioters. You must go, and show the absurdity of 
the charge,” 

“But my dear Sophy,” said the parson, “I am not 
sure the charge is so absurd. Norton is a brave fellow, 





and we’re much obliged to him; but, for all that, I’m 
afraid he is a radical, and a radical’s capable of anything 
—of anything. He’s full of spite against all property, 
and against all who are better off than himself; Norton’s 
just the man to be a ringleader, Depend upon it, he’s 
guilty.” 

“ Oh, papa, papa! how can you take such views ? T 
shall die with shame if something is not done for him. 
I shall believe soon that your politics turn people’s hearts 
into stone towards their fellow-creatures, and make them 
deaf and blind to things as they really are.” 

“ Why, bless my heart!” said the parson; “itis come 
to a pretty pass when little chits like you lecture their 
father on politics, And I must say, this deep interest 
in a young fellow, even though he has exposed himself 
to some danger for you, is not becoming—I say, it is 
not becoming in a young lady.” 

The parson stormed about the room, bringing down his 
stick thump, thump, upon the floor, muttering, “The 
world’s turning upside down! *Tis dreadful—dreadful 
—dreadful !” 

However, he determined finally that he world goto 
the magistrate, and speak as to Norton’s character. 

Justice Savage, the nearest magistrate to the scene 
of destruction, was a very different man from Sir Henry 
Jordiffe. He was just a jolly, red-faced country squire, 
with all the ignorance and all the prejudice which 
characterised his class at the period of which we write. 

Edgar had taken care to call on the squire, and give 
him Ais version of the events of the last evening. He 
also contrived, while pretending partly to be in the 
prisoner’s favour, to hint the fears entertained in the 
neighbourhood of Norton’s radical tendencies. Several 
of his reported speeches to his classes—very highly- 
coloured and distorted—Edgar repeated, so that when 
the case came before the justice, he had already pre- 
judged it. ‘ 

The evidence against Norton was, of course, that of 
Luke Crumwell. He swore that he happened to be pass- 
ing the farm about half-past nine o’clock, when he heard 
steps of a crowd of men coming. He hid himself behind 
a tree; the men came forward, and he heard a voice, 
which he would swear was the voice of Norton Puruell, 
urging them on, saying, “ Now, then, lads, out wi’ the 
matches, and set to work ; burn every straw to the 
ground.” 

* How do you know it was the prisoner?” 

“ When they set fire to the fust mow, the fire bust up, 
and I seed his face and everything else, as plain as I do 
see em now.” 

“ You swear to this?” 

*T do.” 

cage were you doing by Seven Oaks at that time of 
night?” 

“T hadn’t got a pickaxe for some work as I wanted to 
do to-morrow, and I were gwain up to George Wilson’s 
to borrow one.” 

“Do you know the prisoner? Have you ever seen 
him before ?”” 

“Oh, ees, I do know ’en; I’ve a-seed ’en many a time, 
and I know’d ’en the moment I set eyes on ’en.” 

Now, prisoner, you have heard the evidence against 
you: have youany counter-evidence to offer?” 

Norton related, in a straightforward manner, the cir- 
cumstances of the stone thrown at the door, the letter, 
and his coming afterwards to the farm, when the work 
of destruction was considerably advanced. 

Aaron, who was also sworn, confirmed the statement. 

“A very pretty story!” said the justice, incredulously 





“but it sounds rather too romantic. Why should in- 
formation be given to Mr. Norton Purnell that Miss 
Wilmot would be in danger? Is hea knight-errant at 
large, who goes about the country to rescue ladies who 
arein peril? Besides, if it were true, it would evidently 
show that you, prisoner, were connected with the rioters 
No, it is a very pretty story. It does great credit to 
your ingenuity, but it won’t pass. And that pistol 
which you had on your person looks very. suspicious, 
very suspicious indeed. However, you can. explain 
these things on your frial, for which, I am afraid, I must 
commit you.” 

“T wish to say a word or two now,” said Parson Wil- 
mot, coming forward, “in favour of the prisoner. He 
saved my daughter last night, at the risk, I must say, of 
his own life; and I should like to show my acknowledg- 
ment, either by becoming bail for him, or in any other 
way.” 

“ Have you known the prisoner long ? ” 

“Ever since he wasa boy, and I must say I never 
heard anything wrong of him—except, indeed once,” 
interrupting himself, with a sudden recollection, 

“What was that ?” 

“Td rather not say anything about that.” 

“ But you must, if you intend to say anything. 

“ Well, he assaulted Mr. Annesley rather violently,” 

* Do you know why?” 

Parson Wilmot was caught asin atrap.. He did not 
know what to say. He could not say that it was because 
Norton was jealous on account of his daughter. 

Edgar Annesley, who was present, now came to the 
rescue. 

“ Perhaps you will allow me to say, that it was about 
some private quarrel between Mr, Purnell and me, that 
I have now forgotten, and for which I bear him no 

ice.” 

“Hum! hum!” said the magistrate; “still it shows 
the character of the prisoner in an unfavourable light. 
Assault a gentleman—a gentleman like Mr. Annesley ! 
You say, Mr. Wilmot, you have known the prisoner from 
a child: now can you say that he is not suspected of 
very radical tendencies ? ” 

Mr. Wilmot was silent. 

“Has not the prisoner long-been noted for sowing 
radical and revolutionary notions in the minds-of work- 
ing people?” 

Mr. Wilmot was still silent, 

“ Can you say that the prisoner is not justsuch a man 
as is likely to become a demagogue, and to lead on his 
poor deluded followers to such acts as this which we have 
to deplore? ‘There can be no doubt that the radical 
and revolutionary principles which have lately been so 
widely propagated have incited men to these dreadful 
outrages against law, order, and property. You know, 
Mr. Wilmot, how necessary it is to put down. this 
dangerous spirit; and it is by beginning with such, men 
as the prisoner—intelligent, plausible, clever men, who 
become the deaders of the multitude—that we must do 
it.” 

Mr. Wilmot could not say a word now. The wind 
was taken altogether out of bis sails. 

“There is nothing for me to do, prisoner,” said the 
justice, “but to commit you. for trial. .I am sorry’ to 
see a young fellow like you, apparently of superior 
intelligence, and capable of doing brave actions, in such 
a condition as this; I am) very.sorry, but I have but 
one duty, to commit you for trial at the next assizes 
at Wells, which will be in six weeks; and I may also 
add, I sincerely hope you may then be able to clear 
yourself,” 

But Norton now stepped forward. . “ For God’s sake,” 
said he, “do not commit this injustice,sir, upon one who 
is not only innocent, but who would have risked his life 
vo prevent such an outrage as was committed last: night, 
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You, sir, have been perfectly misinformed as to any ten- 
dencies of mine, orany influence I have endeavoured to 
exert on my class. Certainly I should scorn myself, if 
I didnot sympathise with that class, in helping them to 
attain their rights; but, sir, my aim has been to raise 
them as men—to teach them self-respect by giving them 
something to respect themselves for. Good gracious! it 
seems horrible”—bursting into passionate words—* that 
one should be accused of foulest crime, and of leading 
one’s fellow-men to foulest crime, because one has tried 
to raise them above the brutal state of mind in which 
such crime is bred. Sir, you suspect: me because I have 
sought to give the people the ligkt of knowledge, Why, 
sir, that light would have shown the poor misguided 
people that such an act:as that committed last night 
was the greatest folly, as wellas the greatest crime; that 
it was the way to'turn the mind of the country against 
them, to keep them more trodden down than they are, 
and make the bread dearer that they would wish to 
cheapen.” 

“Yes, young man,” impatiently broke in the justice, 
who wanted his lunch ; “ yes, you speak very well ; ’tis 
a pity your talents should be so much wasted. But 
there’s a sort of ring about your speech that I find in 
all radical speeches. ‘They are all high-flown about 
making men men, and about rights and enlightenment. 
Very suspicious language, Mr. Purnell—very suspicious 
language. But I have not time to hear any more now ; 
I,am under the necessity of committing you to Shot- 
ton Mately Gaol to await your trial, and 1 cannot take 
bail.” 

Norton saw that it was useless for him to endeavour 
to pierce through the triple folds of prejudice in which 
his judge was enshrouded ; so, with a look of bitter con- 
tempt, ‘he turned his back upon him, and awaited his 
further destination. 

Farmer P; was, of course, bound over to prosecute. 

“ Squire,” said he, “I’d as soon be whipped at the 
cart’s tail as ever I’d do it. D’ye think he is guilty? 
He don’t look like it to I. It don’t seem neartal that a 
young fellow with thick open feace, and that’ud do what 
he did last night to seave a woman, ’ud do such a thing 
as set fire to the mows.” 4 

“That’s true, farmer,” said Justice Savage; “ but 
then, you know, we have sad instances of the way in 
which political passions warp the judgment even of the 
best, and make them think wrong right.” 

“ Why, ees, sir, that’s true. This radicalism’s just 
like: the slaver of a mad dog. When do get into the 
system, do zeem to change the very neatur. There wer 
a mad dog come along this zummer, and bite our wold 
‘Towser, as kind and faithful a dog as ever wer. He 
wer as fond o’ I as ever a child, and knowd my step 
when I wer half a mile away, and begun a-barken for 
joy. Well, soon ater he were bite, what did he do but 
snap at I as savage as a bear, and bite a cow, and worry 
the wold zow to death; and we were forced ‘to shut en. 
And zoo, if Norton here have done this, it is because 
he ha’n’t a-been hisself, but have been changed out 0’ his 
neatur by the bite o’ the radical mad dog.” 

In a few hours Norton was safe within the county 
gaol at Shotton. But into what a world was he thrust! 
He knew his own class, as they were ‘to be found in the 
country, pretty well—the bad and the goud; but he was 
now plunged among the vilest’refuse of humanity, not 
only from the country, but from the low haunts of the 
town. Ah! it was very hard for a young soul like 
Norton to keep up his faith and courage under such 
circumstances: Everything seemed to go against him. 
It :wasas if God took the part of oppression, and insult, 
and tyranny, and might against might. Here was he, 
crushed down by the hand of power, blinded by stupid, 
idiotic prejudices. He was crushed for endeavouring to 
raise his fellow-man, and making God’s world fairer to 
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his view. And then, again, as he saw something of 
the beings among whom he was thrust, he began to ask 
himself about the nature which he had striven to raise 
and inspire. Was it not too base to be raised? It 
showed here what it was where it gave way to its native 
tendencies, And those blasphemies and filthy conversa- 
tions, those fierce, tiger-like passions, and those brutal 
features, more forbidding than those of the lowest beast, 
they all belonged to men—and men he had hoped 
to elevate. What hope could there be-of this race? 
What influences could raise them? Ah, it was a trying 
time for poor Norton. He was on the verge of the 
deepest, dreariest scepticism; but God was not unmind- 
ful of his suffering, and sent to him the only Comforter 
which can effectually soothe our sorrow, even his own 
blessed Spirit. 

It was a terrible period, that first night in prison. 
The young heart swells at the sense of injustice, and 
beats against the very barriers which have been unjustly 
placed around it, And then, in Norton’s case, there 
was not only the outrageous injustice of the present, 
there was the terrible fudure. Already the shadow of 
the horrible gallows fell upon his way. He had read of 
gibbets erected in the eastern counties, on which the 
bodies of poor boys condemned for incendiarism were 
swinging in the wind. He had never thought of death 
as possible to him—not even yesterday, in the burning 
house. But now, to give up his young life so soon, and 
with so little of the work of life accomplished; to give it 
up now that it seemed so rich, holding so grand:a love as 
it did, with all the dim possibilities of the future—oh, 
it was very hard! And then, again, to give up life as 
an outcast, surrounded with all the horror and infamy 
of crime and the gallows! And for Sophia to think of 
him thus! Ah, if was unutterably bitter. Sometimes 
he thought he was going mad; and possibly, had there 
been no change for him, had he been left to dwell on 
these thoughts for several nights, his brain would have 
become quite unsettled. 

During this time poor Sophia Wilmot was scarcely 
less distracted. When her papa came back tothe farm- 
house where she was staying, and related the result of the 
examination, her indignation and horror knew no bounds. 
At first she was completely stunned. She had never 
thought it possible that the fellow’s story could be be- 
lieved and Norton committed; but, as soon as she was 
able, she made her father relate to her the whole circum- 
stances of the examination, and then her anger blazed 
forth, ‘And there were men,” she said, bitterly, “to 
stand by in silence, and see such an atrocious injustice 
as this committed! Oh, what are men made of, that 
they can understand one another so little? Oh, blind, 
blind moles! not to see that the spirit of Norton Pur- 
nell’s radicalism, as they term it, is as far from the spirit 
of riot and sedition as heaven is from earth. Oh, I wish 
I were a man! I wish 1 were'a man !” 

The parson said nothing in reply, for, in truth, he 
did begin. to feel a kind of shame at Norton having been 
so shabbily rewarded. He went out to see the carriage 
prepared, telling Sophia and nurse to be ready to return 
to Chilton, 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 
DR, KELSON VISITS NORTON, 


SopH1A did not speak again during the drive home, . She 
sat back in the carriage with her thick veil down, behind 
. Which tears of vexation and helpless grief were dropping, 
» It was only, however, when she was at home, and 
could bury herself in her mother’s bosom, that she ven- 
tured té give way to her sobs and tears, 

Mrs. Wilmot passionately embraced her daughter, 
feeling her restored to her, as it were, from the dead. 
She naturally supposed that Sophia’s excitement was 





partly reaction after all that she had suffered, and set 
herself to comfort her by all motherly endearments, 

But Sophia could not tell her mother all that was in 
her mind. She had gained, as she had sat in the carriage, 
an insight into her own feelings, that made her speech- 
less regarding them. 

She escaped as soon as possible, and shut: herself up 
in her own room. 

Why this overpowering interest in Norton? Why 
this desolating grief at his misfortune?) What meant 
this yearning of her heart after him—to go to him, to 
comfort him, to deliver him? That rescue of ber by his 
strength and heroism, that resting on his strong pro- 
tecting arms, had filled her heart with new emotions, 
He seemed to her to stand out now above all that she 
had known—a strong, grand being—strong both of arm 
and soul; and yet so wonderfully tender. Her heart 
turned to him with passionate longing—longing towards 
his manly, protecting power—his noble, generous spirit 
his womanly tenderness; and yet she shuddered at 
herself, as she discovered how her whole being had gone 
out beyond her own control.» There was an aspect in 
which the whole thing was terrible: that she, a lady 
born and bred, should give her heart to a working 
man, She remembered the conversation at Sir Heury 
Jordiffe’s about.Miss: Allen, and she sickened at the 
thought of what young ladies and old ladies of her own 
station would say of her if they knew her secret. But 
they never should know her secret. She would school 
her heart, and smother in it this wild passion. And 
then, directly she had so. determined, her heart would 
begin to plead with her again. But Norton was not a 
mere working man. He was a perfect gentleman in 
that refinement of soul which makes a man’s simple 
natural actions gentlemanly. He was always simple 
and natural, and yet his words and actions had always 
the character of perfect. breeding. A pure taste, an 
exquisite sympathy, making him discover what would 
be pleasing to others, enabled him to say and do on 
all occasions what was befitting, and to avoid what would 
offend, Though, no doubt, he had caught his refined 
tone of life from his early intercourse at the rectory, 
it was his own innate perception that had made him 
profit by his opportunities. He seemed to Sophia far 
more of a gentleman than most of those who bore the 
name in her own class, and with whom she came most 
into contact. It was to her very mysterious that a being 
who seemed so superior to all whom she knew, should be 
in this low estate, hemmed in by a mechanic's lot, dis- 
guised in a workmaa’s dress, Surely it was some mis- 
take, and he would, by and by, emerge from his humility, 
and show himself. Ah! what? and she blushed at her 
childish, dreaming fancy, as she thought of Gertrude, 
and what she had said about Beauty and the Beast. 

Sophia knew not what to do. She could not bear to 
be.alone any longer with her own thoughts; she could 
not bear the company of others. Her room seemed to 
suffocate her, She quietly slipped down-stairs and out 
into the garden, but she could not escape from herself; 
the garden was too narrow forher. She opened a little 
wicket that led into the fields, and walked feverishly up 
a footpath that ran through the meadows -parallel with 
the village street. But however fast she walked, she 
still. could not escape from herself. Something within 
her had wakened up in fearful power, and she could not 
control it; She was no longer mistress of herself: that 
something ruled her, 

Sophia walked on with something of her father’s haste, 
but saw: presently, coming down the path, some one 
whom she must meet if she proceeded. She was about 
to turn back, when something in the figure reminded 
her of Ruth Purnell. She paused to look. It was Ruth. 

Sophia was fascinated now. She could not turn away. 
She felt as if she should hear something more of Norton. 
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“ Bless ye, Miss Suphy,” said Ruth, approaching, “I 
be so glad to see ye! I were a-creepen down through 
the grounds the back way to the parsonage, to try to get 
sight o ye; and yit I don’t know what to say to ye—I 
don’t know what to say. Oh, Miss Sophy, can nothen be 
done for my poor boay ? You be larned like he, and 
can tell me what to do, or whar to go. Oh, do ye tell me 
what to do! Is there nobody—nobody among all you 
gentlefolk—as can speak for un? Oh, miss, my heart do 
seem broke for my poor boay. And he were so good, 
he were so good!” said the tender woman, bursting into 
tears. “Oh, I used to say that he hadn’t the greace 
o’ God in hes heart, and that he trusted too much to the 
carnal reason; but, oh, God’s ways is not our ways, and 
he’ve got a means of bringing those as he do love to 
hisself, that we don’t know o’: and I am shour, now, 
our Norton were one as he were bringing to hisself.”’ 

What could Sophia do, at this outburst of affection, 
but weep with the poor woman for sympathy ? 

“ But, oh, miss,” she continued, “can nothen be done 
—can nothen be done ?” 

“T donot know yet, Ruth. It has so taken me by 
surprise, that I have not been able to collect my 
thoughts; but I will think it over, and let-you know, I[ 
am glad you came to me in your trouble, though I am— 
God help me!—but a weak, ignorant girl.” 

“ Why, e’es, d’ye see, miss, 1 come to you because I 
feeled it to be neartal like. I seemed to feel as though 
this trouble belonged to you, as well as we. For, oh, 
miss, Norton would never have been at Seven Woaks, 
thic night, but to keep you from harm. Ah, ees; that’s 
how he fell into the power o’ the Philistines,” 

“Did Norton go on purpose to—to protect me ?” 
asked Sophia, blushing. 

“Yes, miss,” she said. “Says he, ‘Miss Wilmot is 
in danger, and I must go to protect her;’ and he took 
the old pistol in one hand, and hes hammer in t’other, 
and off he went. Ah, and he’d a-gone to meet a roaren 
lion hisself, if he’d been in the way, I could see, by hes 
e 6,” 

“You seem to have a very high opinion of Norton,” 
said Sophia, cunningly. 

“Well, you know, miss, they do say, ‘every mother’s 
duck is a swan;’ but yet, for all that, I dare say you do 
know—for all the parish do know—that Norton is not 
my own son, though I do love un as my son.” 

“Not your son!” said Sophia, “I never heard of 
that. What do you mean?” 

Now Sophia was one who, since her moral nature 
had become more developed, heard much less gossip than 
many others. She would so often check the servants 
and village women, when they seemed to be approaching 
anything like a scandal, that they were very careful what 
they said to her; and hence this story of Norton’s 
parentage had never penetrated to her. 

‘Speak quick ! what do you mean? Did you say 
Norton was not your son? Who—what is he, then?” 

“Oh, I thought you knowed all about it. No; 
Norton’s not my son. He’s a real leady’s son—ah, one 
as were as much a leady as you, miss.” 

“And his father?” ventured Sophia, still fearing 
something dreadful. 

“The leady’s husband was, a8 Ishould guess, a gentle- 
man high in the world; but we have never been able to 
find out their names,” 

“Never been able to find out their names?” In 
answer to this question, Ruth related to Sophia the 
story which she had already told Norton. , 

Sophia heard with feelings of ecstacy, as of one who is 
delivered from a terrible nightmare, and at the same 
time finds the realisation of a cherished dream. 

She knew not what she said to Ruth, or what promises 
she made, in order to escape, and enjoy this new dis- 
covery by herself. 





When she was alone, she ran over again the story of 
Norton’s birth. “ Yes,” she said to herself, “ my instinct 
was right, and he is a gentleman—a gentleman born, 
after all. My heart discovered him through his disguise 
from the first. I have a faith that some day he will 
come to his own place again; and then—ah, then!” 
She knew that he loved: her now; she had read it in 
every look and tone, But it might be that his rank 
might turn out to be above hers—above that of a simple 
parson’s daughter; and then might not he think her 
beneath him ? But her heart indignantly dismissed the 
doubt. With that deep, unfaltering faith which arose 
from a knowledge of herself, and a certainty that 
Norton’s nature was like her own, she knew he never 
could be anything but true. 

She so nursed this dear, new knowledge—feeding upon 
it with sweet hope—that she for a time forgot the 
situation in which Norton was. She awoke with a start 
of terror, to remember that her dreams might end in 
his fearful death—or banishment, at least. And what 
could she do? The very knowledge of her love made 
her helpless. How could she now open her mouth to 
plead with any one the cause of him whom she knew 
she loved? What should she do? Where go? What 
could help her? 

At last she bethought herself of Dr. Kelson. He was 
the most sensible, clear-headed man, and the most free 
from prejudices, among her acquaintance. She deter- 
mined to appeal to him, but not, of course, to intrust 
him with the secret of her own heart. But how to get 
at Dr. Kelson? He was now away at his living. She 
could not go to him, and she did not like to write. She 
determined to send Ruth to tell him of Norton’s mis- 
fortune. She knew he had so high an opinion of Norton, 
that he would be quite sure of his innocence; and he 
was of that noble, generous nature, that it needed no 
solicitation from her (Sophia) to urge him to do what 
was needful to save him. Ruth was to say thus much : 
“That Miss Wilmot was firmly assured of Norton’s 
innocence, and had persuaded her to come to Dr. Kelson 
for advice.” 

‘That afternoon and evening Sophia’s mother, who un- 
derstood her nature better than any one else, read in her 
eyes that there was some secret which she was cherishing 
in her heart. She did not press, however, to be admitted 
into her confidence. She had such trust in her daughter, 
that she could afford to wait. 

But Sophia could not confide even in her mamma, at 
present. She would have felt shame in confessing her 
feelings, and she feared that the prejudices of class would 
hinder even her mother’s gentle and open heart from 
having sympathy with her. 

The next morning Sophia went to the cottage of Ruth, 
and sent her on the errand proposed to Dr. Kelson. She 
had rather shrunk from visiting Norton’s abode, even 
now it was clear he could not be at home ; but yet this 
seemed the most prudent way of seeing Ruth; and, after 
all, it would seem a natural thing that one should visit 
and endeavour to console poor Ruth in her trouble, who 
had so:great a part in occasioning it. 

The same evening Sophia learnt that Dr. Kelson had 
at once entered into the full belief in Norton’s inno- 
cence, had been most indignant at his committal, and 
had said that he would leave no stone unturned, and 
would spend every farthing he had, but that he would 
get him off. And further, Ruth said he had gone 
directly to Shotton Matley, to visit poor Norton in 


ol, 
Wand with this Sophia must be content, She knew, 
indeed, that the case was safe in the hands oi Dr, Kelson ; 
but still, it was so hard to sit still and be able to do 
nothing, and all the while a precious life hanging, as it 
were, by a thread. 

Dr. Kelson found no difficulty in obtaining a magis- 
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trate’s order admitting him to visit Norton at will, and 
with this he hastened over to Shotton. 

Norton was brought to meet his visitor in the gaoler’s 
lodge. The wife and daughter of the latter kindly went 
up-stairs, and the cautious gaoler stood outside the door, 
smoking his pipe. 

“Norton, my man,” said Dr. Kelson, “this is very 
hard, I know it is, I feel for you; but cheer up. Inno- 
cent as I am sure you are, it must be very strange if 
we can’t find a way to clear you.” 

“Oh, never mind about clearing me, Dr. Kelson. Let 
them go on and do their worst, and crush the miserable 
life out of me. I’ve given it all up, sir. The world 
is all on the side of injustice, tyranny, bigotry, and 
ignorance on this earth. I’ve been in a dream, sir. I 
thought I could improve my fellow-men, and help to 
make God’s world more worthy of him; and I thought 
the aspirations I felt in my heart were noble, and that 
God would approve them, and I should find sympathy 
in other hearts. But I have wakened from the dream, 
sir. Pooh, pooh! what right had I to be different from 
others ?” 

“Hush, hush, Norton! you must not talk in this 
way: it is unworthy of yourself.” 

“ Why, look here, sir. I’ve been, from my very boy- 
hood, struggling to raise myself and my fellow-beings to 
what I believed God intended us to be; and what has 
been my reward? I have felt like one cut off—standing 
alone in the world. My own class have looked upon me 
somewhat as a flock of birds look upon one different from 
themselves: they are ready to persecute him, and drive 
him out of their society. And then your own class, 
whose work I solemnly believed I was doing—doing the 
work you rich, educated people should have done cen- 
turies ago, to lift people out of their brutal heathenism— 
your class, how have they treated me? With insolent 
suspicion. They have thought it somewhat monstrous 
and blasphemous that a working man should have a soul 
—should presume to feed that soul with knowledge, 
much less try to waken the souls of his fellows. What 
is it, sir, but the haughty, insolent prejudices of ygur 
class that have sent me here? Do you suppose any one 
could ever have been idiotic enough to believe the state- 
ment of such a fellow as Luke Crumwell, if he had not 
had his soul corrupted and besotted by the narrow and 
arrogant prejudices of the old squire?” 

Dr. Kelson laid his hand on Norton’s shoulder. 
“Norton, my friend, listen a minute to me. This out- 
burst is only what I expected. I understand you, be- 
lieve me, and sympathise with you. It is a trying 
season for you. Your bright stars seem all gone down, 
and it is black night with you; but, never mind, the 
stars will rise again, believe me. Your soul is one that 
can no more drown itself in dark, sceptical despair than 
it can annihilate itself, No, Norton; in a day or two, 
you will be yourself. 

“ And now, think a minute or two, my friend. Your 
despair comes, because all things are so much against 
you—because your spirit finds so much opposition, and 
so little to sympathise and co-operate with it. Now you 
have read history. Youcan look back into the past, and 
you believe, I know, that God has been gradually 
educating the world. And the instrumentality by which 
he has been effecting his purpose has been souls with 
higher instincts, aspirations, insight, than others, which 
have been converted to him, and in which his blessed 
Spirit has taken its abode, You believe this, do you 
not?” 

“T did believe it, certainly.” 

“Well, look back two or three centuries, and take 
any one of those souls with higher light and instincts 
than those merely of this world. Do you suppose he 
was better off than he would have been in this age? If 
you had been back in the feudal times, for example, with 





tes present aspirations, how do you think you would 
1ave looked out on that society of brutal violence, in- 
justice, gross ignorance, imbecile superstition—with the 
poor thought of as only beasts of burden, and the rich 
thinking the noblest aim in life to be that of cutting 
each other’s throats ?” 

Norton was silent. 

Well, now, do you think, then, the reforming minds 
of past times would have been warranted in giving up 
the work that God had laid upon them, because they 
found themselves alone, opposed, misunderstood, different 
from others—with all this dead mass of ignorance, preju- 
dice, and animalism around them to struggle with, 
inspire, and raise? Why, was not this the very proof 
that they had God’s work set them to do? And if, 
because it was great, was very hard—if they, I say, like 
you, had turned away, and given it up in despair, where 
would the world have been at’ present? Where would 
such as you and I have been? Should we have found 
out that we had souls in us at all ?” 

“T see—I see, sir,’ said Norton, hastily, and with 
penitent voice. “Iam ashamed of my weakness, Say 
no more to reproach me,” 

“Well, then, let us leave this subject for the present. 
In the meanwhile, occupy yourself with practical con- 
siderations, of which there are quite enough. Now, tell 
me the whole matter, from beginning to end, and let us 
take counsel as to what must be done.” 

When Norton had finished the recital, Dr. Kelson 
inquired— 

“Have you any reason to suppose that this fellow 
Crumwell is an enemy of yours, or has been set on by 
some enemy ?” 

“T feel as sure as I do of my sitting here that he has 
been set on by Mr. Edgar Annesley.” 

“Edgar Annesley! Good gracious! why do you 
say so?” 

Norton communicated to Dr. Kelson his belief with 
regard to Lucy Purnell, and the reasons that Edgar had 
to dislike him for interfering. 

Still, Dr. Kelson clung to the hope that Norton 
might be mistaken. For the sake of his dear friend 
Sir Henry, and of Mrs. Annesley and Gertrude, he 
could not bear to think of such baseness as this being 
brought home to Edgar. 

“But have you no other enemy whom you can 
suspect ? ” 

“ Well, I think Jim Perkins would not mind doing 
me a bad turn.” 

“T think it is more likely that he is in the matter. 
However, the thing to be done is to find out the real 
criminals. I will instantly get Sir Henry to apply to 
the Secretary of State, and obtain the promise of a 
pardon and reward for any one of the rioters who did 
not actually set fire to the stacks, and who will turn 
king’s evidence.” 

“ Mr. Edgar will exert his influence with Sir Henry 
to prevent him from interfering.” 

“You little know Sir Henry, if you suppose Edgar 
can keep him from doing what he believes to be a duty ; 
and if Sir Henry only imagines that his nephew’s 
interest is concerned in preventing inquiry, that will 
make him more sternly determined on having it.” 

Before Dr. Kelson left the prison, he arranged with 
the gaoler to let Norton have a private room, for the 
remainder of his imprisonment. Norton thought he 
was indebted for this kindness to the increased respect 
of his gaoler, little suspecting that he owed it to the 
generosity of Dr. Kelson. On the morrow, there came 
from the doctor a parcel of books, and a portfolio well 
provided with writing materials, so that Norton had 
now the opportunity of profitably occupying the time of 
his captivity. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHRISTIANITY A RELIGION OF FACT. 


I, AN HISTORICAL FAOT. 


men HRISTIANITY is a fact; it is true 

“te historically, true morally, true 

ke, eternally. Let us set ourselves 

> about establishing each of these 

several statements, and if we suc- 

ceedin proving them correct, [think 

we need little regard the objections of 

speculative philosophers. @ assert 

Christianity to be an historical fact. Is 

the statement of any moment; is there 

much or little involved in our belief of 

such an assertion? We apprehend that this simple 

truth lies at the very foundation of the structure of 

the Christian religion ; that it is the historical cha- 

racter of Christianity which takes it out of the 

category of all other religions; which places it on a 

pinnacle by itself; which makes it the greatest 

anomaly and paradox that the world ever saw—the 

most catholic and most exclusive, the most ethical 

and most practical, of all the systems which it has 

ever entered into the heart of man to imagine. We 

do not mean to undervalue the sublimity of Chris- 

tian morality, but, notwithstanding its supreme 

moral completeness, if Christianity be not in itself 

a great historical fact, based upon an historical 

narrative, we cannot undertake to defend and to 
uphold it. 


The momentous importance of bearing this in 
mind will be apparent from a very brief illustra- 
tion. There is one argument, often urged in favour 
of Ohristianity—and never more ably so than when 
used by Dr. Paley—which loses all its force from a 


forgetfulness of the truth which we are discussing. 
The argument to which we refer is that derived 
from the martyrdom of the apostles. The deaths of 
these early disciples and witnesses of our Lord’s 
resurrection, are very properly urged as a strong 
argument in fayour of the truth of Christianity. 
How so? Have not Buddhism and Brahminism 
their martyrs too? What more cruel death did 
apostles ever endure than that to which thousands 
of Hindoos have voluntarily submitted ? 

Before answering this retort, let us first remind 
the reader that we are not alleging that martyrdom 
generally, through all ages, is a proof of the truth 
of Christianity; it is not so, except in a limited 
sense, which we shall presently consider. We are 
only alluding now to the death of the apostles of 
our Lord. The difference between the so-called 
(and we are bold to say, if language be not trifled 
with, the miscalled) martyrs of heathendom, and 
the apostolic martyrs of Christ, is this: the Chris- 
tians were martyrs, or witnesses of a matter of fact, 
and, rather than deny the truth of what they knew 
to be a fact, they submitted to cruel deaths; and 
we ask for a single instance, to be produced from 
the history of the world, of men dying in support of 
a fact which they believed to be untrue. doos 
do not die in testimony to the truth of a fact at all. 
They voluntarily offer themselves, because they 
believe they will thus attain happiness. Observe, 
they do not die in support of the fact that they will 
attain heayen, for that is an absurdity, calling what 
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is yet future by a term which can only be applied 
to the present and the past; but if they die for any- 
thing resembling a fact, it is simply the fact of their 
own belief—and this fact is undoubtedly true—they 
do believe it, and their dying proves that they 
believe it most implicitly : but alas! they believe 
what is not a fact, but merely an opinion, a conjec- 
ture concerning the future. Whereas the apostolic 
martyrs died because they believed a fact—not an 
opinion, a theory, a guess about something future, 
but a fact, of which they were as thoroughly per- 
suaded as any of us might be that yesterday we 
saw, and ae to, and grasped the hand of a certain 
friend. is fact was the resurrection of Christ 
Jesus, which is the groundwork and pillar —in 
a word, the fact on which the truth of Christianity 
must ultimately rest. ‘‘The resurrection” was 
what the apostles preached; for it once esta- 
blished as a matter of historical fact, they might 
then proclaim the efficiency of his sacrifice upon the 
cross. That the apostles believed in the fact of 
their Lord’s resurrection no one can for a single 
moment deny, for they sealed their testimony with 
their blood. 

Can we then refuse to believe it; and, accepting 
it, refuse to implicitly believe the Christian reli- 
gion? Assuredly not; if we can only show, as the 
next step in our argument, that, granting the vera- 
city of the apostles, the circumstances of the case 
were such that there was no chance or poe a | of 
their having been deceived ; that there 1s no ow 
of resemblance between the occurrences to which 
their deaths bore testimony and the apparitions, 
myths, and mock miracles which in every age of 
the world have found ready and easy dupes. Here, 
what accumulative testimony have we to satisfy us! 
We are so conversant with the words of Scripture 
narrative that we lose much of its real value, Have 
we ever summed up the long category of facts which 
enabled the apostles to give an assent to an occur- 
rence which it certainly did require a strong amount 
of evidence originally to establish? And, in esti- 
mating the amount of evidence which the apostles 
had of the fact of the resurrection, let us not forget 
the antecedent probability which attaches to the 
event. Some men say, following the maxim of 
Hume, that no amount of evidence could prove 
such a strange fact as the rising of a dead Pody, 
seeing that there is so much anterior improbability. 
Now, let us for a moment put ourselves in the posi- 
tion of a man living while our blessed Teak was 
preaching and teaching on this earth, and ask 
whether, supposing him to be the Son of God, the 
Deity incarnate, there was any great improbability 
of his resurrection from the dead. The ) eagu ed 
or otherwise, of any man at present alive rising, 
when he shall have been in the grave three days, 1s 
one question, but the probability of the rising of 
the Messiah is quite another; and we cannot afford 
to lose sight of this all-important distinction. We 
assert that for the Deity incarnate not to rise from 
va one was far more improbable than the contrary 
co . 
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We are not arguing that Jesus rose because he 
was the Messiah, and that he was the Messiah 
because he rose from the dead; this would be to 
reason in a circle. But we say it is not fair to urge, 
as an insuperable improbability against any event, 
a theory which entirely depends for its truth upon 
the assumption that conclusion which we seek 
to establish is necessarily and absolutely false. 
Now, what were briefly the facts which persuaded 
the apostles of the resurrection of their Master? 
Twelve men, selected from different ranks in life, 
were intimately acquainted for some years with 
Jesus of Nazareth; his person, his voice, his 
manner, were well and distinctly known to them 
all. Some of them were men of superior education 
and attainments; most, if not all of them, were 
men of masculine courage and vigour. In a word, 
none of them were men likely to be easily duped. 
The leader of this band publicly suffered death, 
and was buried. The place of his sepulture was 
made no secret of; indeed, every possible precaution 
was taken to prevent the possibility of any unfair 
advantage being taken. Prophetic words touching 
his rising after three days, spoken by him in his 
lifetime, were remembered; and, lest the feelings of 
the populace should become excited by the an- 
nouncement of his resurrection, and the body be 
stolen by his disciples, so as to give colour to the 
report, a seal was put upon the stone of the se- 
pulchre, and a guard of hostile soldiers undertook 
to watch it. Notwithstanding these precautionary 
measures, the report was spread, after a few days, 
that he had risen; and no trace whatever of any 
explanatory denial of the fact is to be found in the 
language or writings of the enemies of the apostles. 
To the apostles themselves there was an accumula- 
tion of evidence which could not be gainsaid. Some 
of his followers hastened early to the sepulchre, to 
weep by the tomb of their dead Master, but they 
found him not, and nowhere were there to be seen 
traces of violence or robbery of the body—quite 
the contrary. Some apostles, who hastened thither, 
entered into a minute examination of the tomb, 
and were fully persuaded that no violent seizure of 
the body could possibly have taken place. For 
several weeks after this the risen Jesus was their 
constant companion ; he walked with them, spoke to 
them, ate with them, allowed a doubting disciple to 
insert his finger into the nail-prints on his hands, 
and to feel the spear-wound in his side. There was 
no haste on the part of these men to recognise the 
risen Jesus, 
for some while before a peculiar look recalled to 
their memory the face which they had known 
before. Another disciple refused to believe the 
testimony of his eyes and ears, and only gave 
acknowledgment of the identity of the risen body 
when he had prouvf which none but a madman could 
doubt. Now, was there the smallest possibility of 
the disciples being deceived in this matter? Could 
they have beex mistaken? Could at one time 
twelve men, and at another time five hundred, have 
been deluded thus? They did fancy it was some 
spirit, but the man spoke, and said, ‘‘ Handle me, 
and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye 
see me have.” We are driven to adopt either of 
two conclusions. 1. The disciples of Christ really 
saw him after the resurrection, and, therefore, 
Christianity is true; or, 2, these men spent the 
remainder of their lives preaching, and teaching, 


He was in the society of two of them | 





and practising the yery purest morality, and they 
bapad. that doctrine and morality on what they 
knew in their hearts to be a lie. To choose the 
more probable of these alternatives is not, we ima- 
gine, a matter of the smallest difficulty. ‘The 
apostles died because they believed the resurrection 
as a fact. We challenge an opponent of Christianity 
to produce from the history of any age, or any 
country, a single instance of a reasonably moral man 
having died in support of a fact which was abso- 
lutely untrue. Upon what evidence do we believe the 
facts of every-day occurrence? Upon what amount 
of evidence will a court of justice give a verdict? 
Would not the ‘man be considered insane who 
doubted the sworn testimony (sealed with their 
lives) of twelve men to the identity of another 
with whom they had been long acquainted ? 

Our conclusion, therefore, is, the foundation of 
our faith is not a theory which, the discovery of 
science or philosophy may overthrow. It is a fact 
which is immutable. It will be observed that we 
have assumed as the basis of our argument the 
veracity of the New Testament as an historical book : 
the external historical proofs of the Christian nar- 
rative shall form the subject of a future paper. 
For those who believe the truth of the New ‘lesta- 
ment, the argument we have urged will be valid 
and conclusive; it will enable us to see that Chris- 
tianity is not merely the best religion, but it is the 
religion, the only religion. Now we can fathom 
something of the profound logical depth of the 
apostolic argument—‘ If Christ be not risen, then 
is our preaching vain.” 

Not only, however, is Christianity based upon an 
historical fact—for the truth of which there is a 
tremendous accumulation of evidence—but Chris- 
tianity, as it is now, is a great fact, which can only 
be accounted for on the sole tenable hypothesis of 
its being, in its origin, Divine. That Christianity 
is the religion of all the civilised world is, of 
course, beyond all manner of question or doubt. 
How has it become so? To twelve humble men 
—without political influence, without hereditary 
rank, without social distinction—the commission 
was given, ‘‘Go, preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture”’—establish a religion which is to be as ex- 
tensive as humanity and as lasting as eternity. 
In the teeth of intellectual and physical opposition 
without parallel in history, these men proceeded to 
fulfil their mission. Obeying that command, a man 
whose speech was contemptible, and to whom the 
arts of the rhetorician were unknown, opposed the 
philosophy of Greece; and while in sight of the 
groves of the Academy and the honied hill of 
Hymettus, he proclaimed from Mar’s Hill a code 
of morality such as Socrates had never dreamed of 
nor Aristotle divulged. An unseen power carried 
conviction to the hearts of the listeners; the smile 
died off from the cynic’s thin, pale lip; and nota 
man, in broidered tunic or with tattered sandal, 
but felt that, though the enticing words of man’s 
wisdom were wanting, yet that there was the great 
fact of the preacher’s success to be accounted for; 
and there was a world of wisdom in the cry, ‘‘ ‘Tho 
gods have come down to us in the likeness of 
men.” ‘That was, after all, the true solution of the 
difficulty: God had come down in the likeness of a 
man. ainst physical opposition the success of 
Christianity was equally striking. Her earliest 
pioneer in Rome never preached more successfully 
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than when the prison cell was his pulpit. But the, 


voice from the dungeon shook the throne. Chris- 
tianity entered the palace, donned the imperial 
purple, and wore the diadem of the Ossars! The 
subsequent history of the spread of Christianity is 
the history of the advancement of civilisation and 
the progress of the great nations of the West; so 
that in the present day we find Christianity to be a 
great fact interwoven with all the institutions and 
systems of every civilised nation in the world. We 
simply ask, Can this fact be accounted for on any 
other hypothesis than the Divine origin of the 
religion which thus spread? In a word, it is far 
easier to believe Christianity to be from God— 
Divine in its very essence and origin—than to accept 
the unaccountable anomaly of its extension by 
means so inadequate, and at the same time deny 
the Divine power which alone can satisfactorily 
account for it, Thus we conclude that Christianity 
is, in two great senses, an historical fact. It is 





founded upon a fact, and in its present condition it 
is a fact—the greatest fact that the world ever saw. 
Let us, then, as men of good, practical common 
sense, treat the subject of religion with that fairness 
and candour which we are wont to exhibit in all 
the other affairs of life. Let us not look upon 
the matter as one of vague theoretic speuulation. 
Christianity is a fact—essentially, absolutely, un- 
deniably a fact; a fact written in Heok-sed cha- 
racters on the page of martyrdom and of history; 
a fact in testimony of whose truth civilisation has 
reared her temples of mercy and charity; a fact 
preached by apostles, and witnessed by apostolic 
martyrs; a fact the influence of which is visible all 
around us, and which shall never cease to regulate 
the destiny and the lives of men. Let us embrace 
this trath—cling to it as our safeguard; and all 
the storms of theological controversy can never 
shake our foundation; it is based upon a rock; 
against it the gates of hell shall never prevail. 


BETHANY. 


BY W. F. AINSWORTH, F.A.58., F.\R.G.8i 


F Bethany was an unim- 
portant village in the time 

Je*ag of our Saviour, the interest 

; < which attached to it from his 


residence there, and the great 

» miracle enacted close by, did 

not permit it to remain so long 

after his death. Supposing the 

village to have been destroyed in 

the troublous times that followed 

upon the crucifixion and the siege 

y the Romans, some ruins would be 

left to mark the spot; and, therefore, the tradition 

would be preserved until the fourth century, when 

monuments were erected by the Christians on the 
sites connected with the life of Christ. 

The Pilgrim of Bordeaux, A.D. 333, wrote— 
‘“‘There is a erypt there, where Lazarus, whom the 
Lord raised, was laid.”” Nicephorua Callistus places 
on record that the Empress Helena, having gone on 
to Bethany, ‘‘ she erected a noble temple to Laza- 
rus, the friend of Christ;’? and Jerome notices the 
tomb and church. It has been doubted by M. 
Pierotti if this church was the same as that erected 
by the empress, or if the empress built a church 
there at all. But some one must have built a 
church, since such existed in the time of Jerome, 
and as the interval was so short (laying aside the 
positive statement to that effect), it is more likely 
to have been erected under the auspices of Helen 
than by any one else. ‘ 

This church still existed in the seventh century, 
when it was noticed by Antoninus the martyr, and 
by Bishop Arculf. The latter described a great 
monastery as standing in the middle of a large 
grove of olives at Bethany, and a church as built 
over the cave where our Lord raised Lazarus from 
the dead. This monastery also existed in the time 
of Bernard the Wise, whose pilgrimage took place 
in A.D. 867; as Glso “the church containing the 
sepulchre of Lazarus, near which, to the north, was 
a pool, in which, by our Lord’s command, Lazarus 





washed himself after he had been raised from the 
dead; and he is said to have been subsequently 
Bishop of Ephesus forty years.” Sewulf, who tra- 
yelled in A.D. 1102; also described the church, and 
said that it contained not only the sepulchre of St. 
Lazarus, but also those of many bishops of Jerusa- 
lem. Under the altar was also the place ‘‘ where 
Mary Magdalene washed the feet of Jesus with her 
tears, and wiped them with her hair, and kissed his 
feet, and anointed them with ointment.’’ Tradition 
and local evidence thus bring the place down to the 
epoch of the Latin kingdom. 

At that epoch a new building was added, the 
ruins of which are still in existence. Juveta or 
Judith, daughter of Baldwin I1., had dedicated 
herself to conventual life, and lived in the convent 
of St. Benedict, adjoining the church of St. Ann, 
the supposed birthplace of the Virgin, and now the 

roperty of the French. About A.D. 1132 her sister 
ihsinda, who had married Fulco, King of Jeru- 
salem, resolved upon building a convent of black 
nuns, who professed the rules and institutes of St. 
Benedict, over which Juveta might preside as 
abbess. She selected for this purpose the site of 
the monastery of Bethany, the original building 
having been destroyed by the Saracens. Milisinda 
had, to effect this, to purchase the property from 
the canons of the Holy Sepulchre, giving them in 
exchange the town of Tekoa, near Bethlehem. The 
deed of exchange, dated on the nones of February, 
1138, is preserved in the chartulary of the Holy 
Sepulchre, as also the bull of Celestine I1., a.p. 
1143, confirming it. The queen, considering that 
the convent—being in a lonely situation, and some 
distance from the city—might be exposed to the 
raids of the Arabs, added to it a strong tower, built 
with squared and dressed stones, and containing 
the necessary offices, as a refuge for the nuns in 
case of attack, until succours arrived from Jerusa- 
lem. ‘This is the building which strikes all modern 
tourists on their visits to Bethany, and which has 
been long identified with the house of Lazarus, 
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BETHANY. 


Queen Milisinda amply endowed the convent, 
assigning to it, according to William of Tyre, the 
revenues of Jericho and its dependencies, with many 
other gifts. The same author goes on to inform us 
that when the work was finished, Milisinda esta- 
blished there a community of Benedictine nuns, pre- 
sided over by an abbess, an aged and venerable 
matron of approved piety, after whose death, re- 
turning to her original purpose, she placed her own 
sister, with the consent of the Lord Patriarch, and 
assent of the sisterhood, at the head of the nunnery; 
giving, at the same time, yet more gifts, such as 
chalices, books, and other ornaments used for eccle- 
siastical purposes; nor did she cease all her life, 
according to the desire of her heart, and for the 
sake of her sister, whom she specially loved, to 
show kindness to the place. 

Juveta is mentioned as abbess of the nunnery 
of St. Lazarus at Bethany in a contract for the 
exchange of some rents between her and the nuns 
of the Hospital of St. Lazarus, at Jerusalem. It 
bears the date A.D. 1157, in the reign of Bald- 
win III. After the witnesses’ signatures we find 
written—‘“‘ All these things were confirmed in the 
presence of Queen Milisenda.” To the document 
a seal is attached, in the middle of which is the 
figure of a lady, partially effaced, holding against 
her breast a book bearing a cross. The legend 
is ‘‘ JUDITTA ABBATTISH.” On the reverse is our 
Saviour recalling Lazarus to life, with the legend 
‘* RESUCTATIO LAZARI.” 

Vertot relates, in his ‘‘ Hist. des Chev. Hospit. 
de St. Jean,” yol. i, p. 400, that in a.D. 1254 the 





Pope granted the castle (that is, the strong tower of 
hewn stones) of Bethany to the Knights Hospi- 
tallers, the nuns having, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, retired to Europe. 

Hence it was that when Maundeville was there 
in 1322, he found only what he calls a ‘“ castle,” 
which, he says, was called Bethany; and he adds 
that here ‘‘dwelt Simon the leper; and there he 
entertained our Lord; and afterwards he was bap- 
tised by the apostles, and was called Julian, and 
was made bishop; and this is the same Julian to 
whom men pray for good entertainment, because 
our Lord was entertained by him in his house. In 
that house our Lord forgave Mary Magdalene her 
sins, and there she washed his feet with her tears, 
and wiped them with her hair. And there St. 
Martha waited upon our Lord. There our Lord 
raised Lazarus, who was dead four days, and stank. 
There also dwelt Mary Cleophas.” Dr. Robinson 
quotes Rudolf de Suchem as speaking in the same 
century (the fourteenth) of three churches at 
Bethany, one of which was used by the Arabs as a 
stall for cattle. These were probably the ruins of 
older edifices, which Maundeyille, satisfied with 
grouping all the traditions of the place into the 
castle (unless, as would probably be more correct, 
we must read him as meaning the ‘ place” Be- 
thany), did not notice. , 

Bertrandon de la Brocquiére, who travelled in 
A.D. 1432, noticed the Church of St. Martha and 
Mary Magdalene, where our Lofl raised Lazarus 
from the dead, and in 1484 Felix Fabri also found 
a church over the sepulchre of Lazarus, and which 
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in the sixteenth century, according to Cotovicus 
(Kootwyk, a Doctor of Laws, at Utrecht, who 
travelled about 1598), had been converted into a 
mosque. The traditional connection between the 
house of Simon, or of Lazarus, and the castle, con- 
tinued in after times, for we find Maundrell, who 
travelled in 1697, saying that at the first entrance 
into Bethany (coming from Jerusalem), and at that 
time only a small village, was an old ruin which 
they called Lazarus’s Castle, supposed to have been 
the Mansion-house of that favourite of our Lord. 
At the bottom of a small descent, not far from the 
castle, was shown ‘‘the sepulchre out of which he 
was raised to a second mortality by that enlivening 
voice of Christ, ‘ Lazarus, come forth.’ You de- 
scend into the sepulchre by twenty-five steep stairs 
at the bottom of which you arrive first in a sma 
square room, and from thence you creep down into 
another lesser room, about a yard and a-half deeper, 
in which the body is said to have been laid. is 
place is held in great veneration by the Turks, who 
use it for an oratory, and demand of all Christians a 
small caphar for their admission into it.” 

In Pococke’s time (1639), Bethany had only two 
or three families in it, ‘‘The first place that is 
shown is the house of Simon the leper, where 
there are some ruins with a very large grotto under 
them, and two or three small ones. A little be- 
yond it are the remains of asort of castle, which is 
a very strong building, and is said to be the house 
of Lazarus. ‘To the south of it is the sepulchre of 
Lazarus. It is a grotto cut out of the rock, to 
which there is a descent of twenty-five steps; on 
the side of the stairs there is a small cell, where it 
is said Mary did penance. There is a passage from 


the room into the sepulchre itself, which is just 
i enough to contain a body, and is three feet 


high; the entrance to it was probably shut up with 
a stone ; and from this place they suppose Lazarus 
came forth. We went on to the house of Mary 
Magdalene. To the left of it is the stone, a part 
of the rock on which, they say, our Saviour sat 
when Martha came to him. Beyond that is the 
house of Martha, where there are some foundations 
cut in the rock, and a small cistern ; a little further 
is the Fountain of the Apostles.” 

Dr. Robinson described Bethany as (in 1836) a 
= village of some twenty families; its inha- 
itants apparently without thrift or industry. 
In the walls of a few of the houses there were 
marks of antiquity; large hewn stones, some of 
them bevelled; ‘but they have all obviously 
belonged to more ancient edifices, and nm em- 
ployed again and again in the construction of suc- 
cessive dwellings or other buildings. The monks, 
as a matter of course, show the house of Mary and 
Martha, that of Simon the leper, and the sepul- 
chre of Lazarus. The latter is a deep vault, like 
a cellar, excavated in the limestone rock in the 
middle of the village, to which there is a descent 
by twenty-six steps.” In the days of Cotovicus, 
the doctor adds in a note, ‘‘ there were twenty-two 
steps,” which must have been a mistake on the 
part of the learned Dutchman, for we have seen 
that both Maundrell and Pococke reckoned twenty- 
five steps, so that the obvious intention of throwing 
discredit upon the sepulchral grotto, by showing 
that it has been tampered with, is in this instance 
foiled. The difference of one step between Maundrell 
and Pococke and Dr. Robinson, rather attests an 





error on one side or the other than that a change 
had taken place. ‘It is hardly necessary to re- 
mark,” continues the iconoclast of Oriental tra- 
ditions, ‘‘ that there is not the slightest probability 
of its ever having been the tomb of Lazarus. The 
form is not that of the ancient sepulchres; nor 
does its position accord with the narrative of the 
New Testament, which implies that the tomb was 
not in the town.” 

But a tradition which is to be traced unbroken 
from early Christian times, is not to be thus set aside 
with an almost contemptuous paragraph. It is not 

recisely one of those cases in which, as in the 
instance of the Grotto of the Nativity, all the cir- 
cumstances of the case can be brought to bear from 
the earliest times with almost unerring certainty 
upon a spot, and that through all the changes it has 
undergone, from open cave to closed grotto, and at 
last to a crypt beneath a church; but there is suf- 
ficient in the character and persistence of the tradi- 
tion to claim for it, at least, serious consideration. 

We learn that in early times a church was built 
over the sepulchre: this church has been since 
destroyed ; and, as Pococke said of Jerusalem, ‘as 
there are few signs of any ancient buildings, it is 
natural there should be but little account of any- 
—— except grottoes, pools, and cisterns, which 
could not easily destroyed.” And so it is at 
Bethany: the church has isappeared, but not the 
sepulchral cave; and it is not likely that even the 
Latin monks, in their anxiety to fix holy places, 
would have gone out of their way to seek for such 
a cave, when a traditional one, dating before their 
time, already existed, or that the tradition should 
not have abided by the same cave as that over 
which a church was once built. 

With respect to the form not being that of the 
ancient sepulchres, it may be remarked that the 
form of sepulchral grottoes and cayes varies very 
much in Western Asia. There is as great a dif- 
ference between the cave sepulchres of the Hauran, 
with their massive portals, and the sepulchral grot- 
toes of Ephraim and Manasseh, as there is between 
a modern Jewish tomb and a Roman mausoleum. 
The idea of a sepulchral cave does not seem, at the 
first blush, consonant with the simplicity of the 
Gospel narrative; but we must take into considera- 
tion that the Evangelists avoided minute details, so 
as not to interfere with that very simplicity. The 
tombs of the greater part of the kings of Judah are 
sepulchral caves. Whatever may the form of 
the cave at Bethany, it is sepulchral in its character, 
for fragments of sarcophagi exist in it; and even the 
matter of form is a question in which opinions differ, 
for Dr. Olin says that it ‘‘ might readily be taken 
for an ancient Jewish tomb, which it sufficiently 
resembles in its form and construction.” 

Lastly, that its position does not accord with the 
narrative of the New Testament, which implies that 
the tomb was not in the town, may arise from the 
modern village el ’Aziriyeh, or Lazariyeh (from 
el ’Azir, the Arabic form of Lazarus), having been 
built around the tomb. All the older travellers, 
we have seen, describe the houses at a short distance 
from the tomb, even after a church had been raised 
over it. Martha went forth to meet Jesus on his 
return from Jericho, but Mary remained in the 
house till she was fetched. This shows that the 
tomb was not far distant. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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BEAUTY. 


Glistening in the morn ; 
In the opening primrose, 
Peeping at the dawn ; 
In poetic daisy, 
Raising glance above, 
From the cold, damp darkness, 
To God’s light above: 


if N the sparkling dew-drop, 


In the brook’s soft ripples, 
Purling on untired ; 

Iu the coloured, slimy pebbles, 
By the sunlight fired ; 

In the mystery of that light, 
Pregnant with all good, 

Darting here, and slanting there, 
Through the netted wood : 


In the bursting springtide buds, 
In the graceful trees, 

In the lithe and fragile tendril, 
Fanned by evening’s breeze; 


A SKETCH 


LLANBEDR FAIR, 1863. 


OTOBER the 8rd is the day of 

: the great pony fair, held 
on the mountain-side, a 

few miles beyond Conway. 

This was not.a sight to be 

missed by those who de- 

light in horses, and who 

2 are within a_ pleasant 
drive of Llanbedr. The 
WAG oF - misty morning did not 
NS <P daunt us, for an excursion 

a in prospect makes one 

hopeful; and we all said—‘‘ It will clear up.” 
Accordingly, we pack ourselyes into the much- 
appreciated basket-carriage; but our party is not 
complete, for ‘* Toby” must not come. He has 
not recovered from his lameness, and the long run 
will injure him. His schemes are many to get 
invited, and, perhaps, even to follow without in- 
vitation. Observing that preparations for a day’s 
‘‘outing” are being made, he becomes yery gentle 
and affectionate in his manner, with a touch of 
humility in his gait betokening supplication, yet 
not to such a degree as to acknowledge himself 
condemned to a day’s imprisonment. As hope 
diminishes, anxiety increases in his queer, shaggy, 
wise face, and the tail lowers in proportion, Then 
he tries another tack. He presumes—nay, he takes 
it for granted he is going, gets up a cheerful 
manner, jumps about, runs to the doo, and witha 
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In the doye’s soft cooing note 
To its mate behind ; 

In each carolling, soaring bird ; 
Tn careering wind— 


Beauty dwelleth evermore 
In. God’s handiwork ; 

Blooming: bright, or hidden deftly, 
Lowly it doth lurk, 

Oh, but chiefly in man’s soul 
Raiseth it its throne; 

For it cannot wholly dwell 
Outwardly alone. 


Lord, by kneeling at thy feet, 
Bowing down in prayer, 
Man can seize and bear away 
Beauty’s promise fair : 
Furthermore, can hold secure, 
From corroding rust, 
Hopes of sharing endless beauty, 
Never dimmed by dust. 
AMYAS. 


IN WALES. 


look half inquiring, half joyful and eager, makes it 
very difficult. for his betters to say ‘‘ No.” Now 
the dejection becomes complete ; he creeps into the 
garden, then sits down and trembles, as he watches 
us, one by one, descend the steps. He could not 
haye waited there very long—but long enough to let 
us fairly start, and turn round the corner of the 
road—when he made the daring attempt to follow 
us. I was the first to see him as we drove slowly 
down a hill. His tail was sweeping the ground, 
his head was drooping, and with a shufiling, guilty- 
looking trot, he was doing his best to keep us in 
sight. Poor Toby! it was no use; we were 
sufficiently his friends to take him back. He could 
not understand such kindness, and ‘thus we often 
misinterpret the disappointments forced upon our- 
selves. Ah 

Familiar as is the road to Llanbedr, the views, 
especially of Conway, encircled by turreted walls 
and grey old towers, with their mountain back- 
ground, are eyer a fresh delight, Whether in 
sunshine or in shade, Conway Castle, with its sur- 
rounding scenery, is beautiful. Like the faco of 
one we love, we desire to look upon it both in 
sadness and in joy. 

Crossing the river by the fairy-like suspension 
bridge, we pass under Queen Eleanor’s noble tower, 
through the old gateway, and are soon outside the 
walls,.on the other side the town. ‘Tho lanes aro 
hedged with infinite beauty of autumn growth. 
How perfect is the beauty of Nature wherever she 
has her will! her disorder is grace, her decay is a 
lovely yariety—here in the narrow lane, out there 
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on the mountain-side, perfect in its detail, as in its 
grander aspects. Ruskin thus longs to see our 
architecture grand in distant effect, with elaborate 
finish in all its parts. See the rent in that hill-side ; 
how fine are its dark, rugged outlines on the edge 
of that soft green slope! Walk up to it, you will 
find new beauties; every part of the rock 1s tufted 
with heather, or coloured by lichen. Lift up that 
stone, and behold the miniature forest of moss grow- 
ing upon it; look into that crevice, and see the 
ferns decking its sides. Above, rare grasses tremble 
in the breeze, and there is the pleasant sound of 
trickling water. How rarely can the best among 
men deserye such scrutiny! We are noble in 
one aspect, contemptible in another. The world 
(perhaps from experience) judges that a man cannot 
excelin more than one thing; but Natureencourages 
us to aim at perfection in everything, and try to 
imitate Him whose ‘‘ righteousness is as the great 
mountains,” and in whose works minute examina- 
tion only discovers fresh excellence. , 

As we pass Mrs. Griffith’s farm we stop to wish 
her good morning, and warn her of our coming to 
tea. ‘*Mona,” one of her favourite dogs, under- 
standing, I suppose, the circumstances, makes up 
her mind to join the excursionists, and follows us 
to the fair. 

I should like to tell you how romantic and 
beautiful is the pretty village of Roe through which 
wo drove, with its foaming mountain-river flowing 
past the white cottages. However, we must not 


loiter here, but continue on our way by the stream, 
which is now less turbulent, so that we watch its 
glancing ripples over the pebbles, and its clear 
brown pools that rest under banks rich in ferny 


plumage. Wecrossand recross it by single arched 
bridges, that are almost covered with ivy. The 
murmurs of our companion-stream soon become 
deeper and more’ sonorous, as’ it flows in a deeper 
channel considerably below the lane, and has once 
more to contend with rocks and boulders.’ Under 
the mill-bridge it takes a sudden leap in showers of 
white foam. Full of life itself, it gives animation 
to all near. It sends the great brown water-wheel 
a-going, the overhanging ivy trembles to its roar, 
and the ferns and flowers on its rocky banks dance 
and nod in perpetual glee to the bright joyous water 
that bounds from the mountains with such glad 
noise. A mile or two further brings us to the 
halfway-house, around which carts, gigs, chaises, 
and country people are collected. At this point the 
lane turns up towards Llanbedr. At the corner of 
the road were two stalls covered with nuts, ginger- 
bread, and tarts—tarts with very large white mar- 
ginal crust, and very black fruit in the centre; 
such, indeed, as can only be seen at remote village 
fairs. Some children were looking at them with 
glistening eyes, and longing for them with great 
anxiety. It is but the beginning, little hearts, of 
the unrest of life, ever longing for some unattained 
object, as worthless, perhaps, to superior judgments 
as those unwholesome tarts to us. How enyiously 
that boy looks at that little fellow who has just had 
one given him—how he chafes and pleads against 
his mother’s refusal to let him haye the same! She 
knows it will make him ill. Do grown up children 
act differently ? Almighty God knows our moral 
constitution, and gives to one what to another he 
denies, and we chafe and complain at his rule. We 
are now some distance up the lane, and overtake 





many farmers and farmers’ wives on horseback. It 
is getting quite crowded. The few whitewashed 
cottages we pass are evidently en /éte, Their 
inmates stand at the door, or are seated on the 
garden-walls, all attired in their ‘‘ Sunday best.” 
It is difficult to get along, the throng of ponies and 
people so increase. Welshmen of all ages and sizes 
chatter their incomprehensible language, or, in 
pleasantly accented English, make bargains with 
some very horsy-looking English dealers. I hope 
the Welshmen are sharp-witted; their customers 
look so. Mona, whose merits are universally 
acknowledged, follows us faithfully through the 
crowd. She is often greeted by ‘‘ Holloa, Mona! 
how are you?” ‘* Why, Mona, are you here?” 
She acknowledges all her mistress’s friends; she 
knows them well, and often visits them at their 
distant farms; but to-day she has undertaken to 
escort us, and nothing tempts her away. 

We are now amidst the ponies—such beautifully- 
formed little creatures of all sizes, so wise looking, 
with long manes and shaggy coats! Some huddle 
together with a dejected air; others stand apart, 
look wild, and ready to start off on the first oppor- 
tunity for the old run on the mountain; some are 
being driven from the fair in droves, running, 
jumping, ambling, kicking: they are an unruly 
company to conduct to a distant home, Our boat- 
man, George, is among the purchasers, and holds 
in his arms a foal he has just bought for a sovereign. 
Here are a troop of tiny mares, with their tiny colts, 
What wild, sagacious, noble little parties they look! 
They have their little tempers and headstrong 
ways, that is evident; but with a gentle, judicious 
education, what faithful, trusty, hardworking little 
servants they will become! In what varied scenes 
lie their future! Let us trust no cruel treatment 
will be theirs. Surely such sensible, affectionate 
little faces will disarm all unkindness. I should 
like to trace the history of some of these wild little 
fellows... Born on the mountain-side, they are all 
free to roam over heather and gorse, and learn soon 
to jump the mountain streams, and clear the walls 
of boulder stones that stretch across the moors. 
Feeding on the sweet short mountain grass, breath- 
ing the pure air that blows perpetually on those 
high lands, drinking from the sparkling water that 
dances through the heather, up hill and down, they 
become so sturdy and well-proportioned, that ex- 
perience tells us, ‘‘ If you want awilling, enduring, 
strong, fast pony, get a Welsh one.” Brought from 
the mountain-side to the village fair, they are some- 
what cowed among such a multitude of people, and 
do not look so beautifully defiant as ve seen them 
on my mountain rambles. There you come upon 
them with their heads erect, and ears pricked, and 
they turn to look at you with such an expression of 
inquiry and haughtiness, as seems to ask why you 
intrude there. Letting you approach them to 
within a certain distance, they start back, and 
suddenly bound away, as if in very ecstasy of 
freedom; their tails and manes waving trium- 
phantly im the breeze as they gallop into the dis- 
tance. ‘The fair is indeed a new experience to 
them, and still greater changes are quickly coming, 
Even to-night, that handsome little bay will per- 
haps be confined in a horse-box in the railway 
train. Yes, and to-morrow, poor little fellow! you 
may be in a dimly-lighted stable, dim compared to 
that far-off mountain-side, with strange light of 
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gas, and strange noises allaround. You won’t eat 
much the first day ; ig little, beating, indignant 
heart will be pining for freedom, and your stomach 
will loathe what will in time make you so sleek and 
plump. Then will come all the indignity of bit 
and bridle, and circuitous motions round a ring on 
a neighbouring bit of spare ground. Then shafts 
or a saddle will induce kicks and vain remonstrance. 
Then, if your owner be judicious and kind, you will 
settle down to your work, and, with hearty good- 
will, do your daily task. Accustoming yourself to 
the ways of the family, becoming almost one of 
them, you will assist them in pleasant rural excur- 
sions, or pull with eagerness the little cart of mer- 
chandise, or canter over field and common with a 
happy boy. When at home, you will prick your 
ears expectantly at approaching and well-known 
footsteps. Docile and submissive to the youngest, 
apparently pleased to be turned and twisted about 
at their pleasure, you will in return look for a share 
of bread, or apple, or carrot. You will poke your 
nose into little hands and pockets, and, with an air 
of entire confidence, seem rightly to consider your- 
self a favourite. Would that the services and 
friendship of horses were oftener acknowledged by 
permitting them a tranquil old age in a pleasant 
pasture; or that when infirmity renders work irk- 
some, they were relieved from distressing exertion 
by a speedy and painless death. The close of a 
favourite’s life is often terribly sad. 

And now we leave the crowd of ponies, and are 
once more in the lanes on our way to Merchlyn, 
where we are to haye tea. We pass many farmers 
going home with their newly-purchased ponies, 
some young ones panting with excitement, half 
terrified, half indignant. The very sight and sound 
of a carriage is new to them, and every fresh per- 
son they meet makes them start. We linger in the 
lanes to gather ‘‘brambles,” the hedges are covered 
with them, and we soon have our baskets filled. 
To those who don’t know the flayour of bramble- 
pudding, or bramble-jelly, our enthusiasm for 
gathering them might appear extraordinary—but 
not to the initiated. We soon come in sight of the 
dear old white house, where we know a hearty wel- 
come is waiting for us. Mona runs forward to the 
gate, the geese are waddling up the muddy yard, 
the pigs are grunting for their evening meal. The 
sweet breath of cows meets us as we go by their 
milking place. It looks as though rain were coming. 
How fortunate we are, to be arriving at such quar- 
ters! Past the well-known lavender bush, and by 
the large, full-flowering lJaurustinus, we enter the 
pleasant kitchen, redolent of savoury odours. Mrs. 
G. has lighted a fire in the ‘ parlour,” and our 
affections are divided between its comforts and the 
delightful old kitchen. So, after tea, some of us go 
to watch the firelight dance on its bright oak 
furniture, and the rain pattering on the windows. 

Edwards, our trusty, kind old driver, with his 
long white hair, and benevolent face, forms the 
subject of a pencil sketch, as he sits in the. settle, 
enjoying himself after his unusually sumptuous tea. 
The rain becomes heavier, and the mountains are 
covered with cloud. Itis no use waiting for it to 
clear up, there is no chance of that to-night, so we 
start in the rain. How lovely is Nature even now! 
How each aspect has its peculiar beauty. The drip- 

ing hedges, with their flowers and fruit, sond outa 
fre ened scent; frogs hop in glee across the road; 





black snails crawl about in great force, In a wood 
on our left, some birds are ‘‘ shaking music from 
their little throats,” sounding strangely sweet in 
the dim twilight, and amid the steady, pouring 
rain, 

The mist on the mountains sinks lower and lower, 
and hides from us not only the higher peaks, but 
the beautiful lower ranges, with their heathery 
moorlands overlooking the sea, where we so often 
wander, and where, a few days ago, we met a dis- 
tinguished company. Along the soft, grassy path, 
winding among the tufts of yellow gorse that 
decked the side of an intersecting glen, we passed a 
party of pedestrians, among whom were the present 
Archbishop of Dublin and Mr. Gladstone. It 
pleased me to think the Chancellor’s busy brain 
was being fanned by such sweet breezes, and was 
hearing the gentle sounds of a trickling stream, the 
occasional bleating of a sheep, the murmur of the 
bee as it settled down on the heather-bell, or on 
the yellow blossoms of the furze bushes. There 
walked a man whose fertile and cultured intellect, 
and great eloquence, were dedicated to the service of 
his country, whose head and heart were for ever con- 
cocting and bringing forth measures for good ; one 
whose industry gained the admiration of a great 
nation, and whose marvellous ability won for him 
so much renown. Unconscious yet soothing Na- 
ture! As the presence of a serene and kindly 
friend, who knows not your anxieties, yet sitting 
quietly by you, smiles gently, and speaks no word, 
is nevertheless a strength and a solace, so is the 
beauty and music of Nature to over-worked brains 
and over-tasked strength. All unheeding of the 
great statesman and the distinguished dignitary 
who pass by, the little harebells nod their wel- 
comes to the breeze, the sheep scamper across their 
path, the glancing stream whispers amid its rushes, 
and gurgles and chatters over the pebbles as it 
hurries by them; the distant sea murmurs its 
ceaseless chorus, and the lark trills joyously over 
their heads. Each and all fulfil their appointed 
mission, whether alone or observed, whether the 
shepherd-boy or the statesman are there, 


** Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are living preachers: 
Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook, 
* Neath cloistered boughs each floral bell that swingeth ; 
And tolls its perfume to the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer.” 


Once more under the massive walls and grand 
circular towers of Conway Castle, we pass through 


one of its ancient gates into the town. Beautiful 
and suggestive at all times is this old castle. 
When the early morning light dawns over its dim, 

ey walls, and finds it still a sentinel over that 

t-flowing river—when the noon-day sun reveals 
its cracks, and fissures, and dismantled chambers, 
where kind Nature compassionately hangs her ivy 
drapery, and sets her tufts of fern and flower in 
every ruined corner—in the clear evening light, 
when its dark towers stand out in distinct ontline 
from the glowing sky, in the gathering gloon of 
night, when the lights from the little town speak of 
busy life—the old castle, in proud solitude, stands 
aloof, and silently tells us of the cheery sounds and 
warlike merriment that issued long ago from its 
vaulted chambers, 
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“ But when the gentle moon begins to climb 
‘Its topmost height, and gently pauses there,” 


who, then, can tell its beauty, when its rugged 
stones are all softened and silvered with that mild 
and radiant light ? Now in pelting rain, the wind 
whistling through its window niches, its grand 
walls and stately towers seem all in harmony with 
tears and storm, Our clever pony carries us quick] 

past Queen Eleanor’s Tower. Regardless of all 
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E stood before Thy throne of ‘fire, 
In rainbow splendour circling wide ; 
And thundering harped our burning 
choir, 
When woke the earth in morning pride. 


We left thy throne as ships the bay, 
To plough the vast with share of fire ; 
And rushing clove our burning way, 
Our watchword ‘‘ On and never tire !” 
Than storm more swift we urged our car 
Athwart the deep abyss of Night ; 

And shot beyond his ancient bar, 





And sailed into the infinite. 


the history of the past, he only sees the stable and 
corn waiting for him at home. The clouds get 
lower and lower, but there, just before us, is 
Llandudno! A salt-sea breeze greets us, invigo- 
rating, fresh, and cheering. @ rejoice in the 
leasant atmosphere of the little sea-girt town. 

e clamber up the steep path to our comfortable 
quarters on the great ‘ Orme’s Head,” and soon 
aes the old castle over a good supper and bright 
ire 


rere 


MORNING STARS. 


We wheeled through many a realm untold, 
We swept the gates of blazing morn; 

_ And plunged into the darkness old, 
To sound Thy depths Thou great Unborn. 


With mountain masts and sails of light, 
And wheels of storm eternal, free— 
We've measured cycles infinite, 

But ne’er great God can fathom Thee, 


Be every orb an altar wide, 

And incense pour in burning river ! 

Let thundering swell the anthem tide, 

We'll write Thy name by circling ever! 
JAMES STIRLING. 


DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A CHAT ABOUT BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BOY'S ADVICE TO Boys.” 
I.—THE LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 


4s NOTHER book in Wallie’s library 
.. had, I remember, a capital title.* 
2 it was a collection of the biogra- 

* m phies of a few men, who, 
although they did not at- 
‘ia tain to anything great in 
i the world’s esteem, no less 
toiled, and persevered, and 
performed great deeds. 
; This untitled nobility far 
outshines that of the sovereign’s patent: the former 
is the peerage of the great King of kings, Lord of 
lords, and only ruler of princes—he who saith, 
‘Well done, good and faithful servant!” and 
setteth his mark upon their foreheads, and crown- 
eth them with the everlasting coronets of his glory, 
and throneth them in the high court of heaven, 
One of these noblemen was David Nasmith, who, 
for the good of his fellow-men, sacrificed all his 
prospects of worldly prosperity, and spent his life, 
and all the little he possessed, m founding City mis- 
sions, mutual improvement and religious societies, 
throughout Hngland, Scotland, Ireland, America, 
and France, An amusing anecdote is related of his 
landing at Boulogne. There, it seems, his appear- 
ance excited the suspicion of some over-active 


* “Our Untitled Nobility.” By John Tillotson. Price 3s, 6d, 
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officials ; he was arrested, taken into a small room, 
and searched by three soldiers, all talking together 
in French, of which he understood not a word. 
They seized his pocket-book, and examined all his 
papers. To their sagacious eyes the plan for a mater- 
nity society and a young men’s mission, were in- 
stinct with treason. They saw in David a spy, an 
emissary of the refugees, plotting mischief to the 
throne of the King of the French. It was a weary 
while before the man of peace could make these men 
of war understand that he had no political design 
to answer in landing in France; but with the help 
of a translator they were convinced at last, and 
David ‘was permitted to go on to Paris, after pre- 
senting each of the soldiers with a religious 
tract.’ He lived and died in harness, like a true and 
ever-active Christian soldier. Shall we not endea- 
your to be of the samo nobility? We may not 
shine and glister so brightly, our stars may differ 
from their stars in glory ; but with prayer, patience, 
and perseverance for the motto of our lives, wa 
may do great things. 

I have no business to sermonise, with so much 
matter and so little space before me; and so here’s 
for book No. 3.* It was all about men who had 
made their way up the ladder, under many dis- 
couragements, and through hosts of difficulties. In 
this most interesting book I found the story of “Hugh 
Miller’s Early Days;” how poor little Hugh used to 


* “Men Who Have Risen: A Book for Boys,” London, 
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“He was arrested and searched by three soldiers.”—p. 249. 


mount the grassy knoll that rose above the sea- 
shore, and watch, wearily and vainly, for his father’s 
ship that never did return; and only the foam- 
crested waves rolled and moaned the father’s dirge, 
and the child’s quiet and deep sorrow. And then 
it is a relief next to hear of Hugh’s kind and affec- 
tionate uneles, James and Alexander, both anxious 
and ever willing to amuse and instruct their little 
orphan nephew—the former with his histories and 
legends of Scotland in olden times, the latter with 
his description of foreign scenes and foreign plants 
and animals. Then we find young Miller under a 
dominie, studying Latin, which, like other boys, 
he found to be drier work than reading about the 
famous deeds of Wallace, or the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.” At this time, too, he takes every opportunity 
to explore the neighbourhood of Cromarty, visiting 
old caverns, and, even at this age, acquiring a taste 
for, and experimentalising in, geology. Hugh had 
many an adventure in these caves; such as bein 

shut up, without means of escape, by the tide, an 

dreaming therein of spectral drowned seamen. 
Hugh Miller was, after his term of schooling had 





expired, apprenticed to a stonemason, and a stone- 
h ined all 


his life—albeit, one of a very 
high order. 


Another scrap from this book, and then to the 
next— 

‘The genius of John Smeaton, the great en- 
gineer, appeared from his earliest infancy. Whena 
child in petticoats, he might be seen dividing circles 
and squares. He rejected all the toys in which 
children delight, selecting for his playthings the 
tools with which he fashioned models of machines. 
But his greatest enjoyment was to watch men at 
work, and ask them questions: When about 
six years old, he was one day missed, and, an being 
searched for, was at last found, to the terror of his 
father and mother, mounted on the roof of a barn, 
fixing up a windmill of his own construction. It 
was at about the same period that he watched with 
great interest the progress of some men who were 
fixing a pump in the neighbourhood. Having pro- 
cured from them a piece of bored pipe, he deter- 
mined he would have a pump of his own. He 
succeeded in making one which could raise water. 
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‘Never had Annie seen so much brightness and joyous fun” —p. 253, 
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His daughter, alluding to his infant days, speaks of 
his career haying been one of incessant labour, 
from six years old to sixty.” He was, at any rate, 

roof against Satan’s temptation for idle hands. 
isan upon this, boys, that doing nothing is the 
hardest work. 





ANNIE’S FIRST FLOWER. 
BY FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP. 


> (<4NNIE WATERS was a little 
Gs ae... crippledchild, who lived with 
Keg yt ~ her father and motherin two 
one rooms over some stables in 
the Vernon Mews. Her father 
was coachman to one of the 
grand families who resided in 
_~—= the large mansions two streets 
S off. Her mother had been a 
healthy, rosy country lass, who had 
been trained under the housekeeper at 
Rushworth Hall, and came up with 
the family to town as under-nursemaid. But the 
fine country air, which had planted such roses on the 
cheek of the humble maiden, and given such light- 
ness to her active step, could not follow her; and 
late hours, and toiling up many long staircases, had 
robbed her of country bloom and country health; 
so when she married Charles Waters, the coach- 
man, she was paler and thinner than any thorough- 
bred London girl, and no one was surprised that 
her little baby was a sickly, pining thing. 

How could it thrive, poor little soul! when allits 
air and light were derived from the paved court 
outside, pervaded by the sickly stable odour, and 
darkened by London fog and smoke? and when, to 
make matters worse, the poor little thing, by an un- 
lucky accident, fell down the steep stairs, a tedious 
illness, ending in utter feebleness and deformity 
being added to its other shortcomings. The poor 
mother used to cry over her, and long for the fresh 
breezes that had made her own childhood so healthy; 
but Mrs. Waters’ mother was dead, and all con- 
nection with Rushworth had ceased, her husband 
having changed masters more than once since her 
marriage. So all she could do for her little delicate, 
ailing child was to carry it out in the park hard by 
for fresh air. And at last, under the skilful treat- 
ment which at one London hospital or another is 
the priceless heritage of the London poor, the little 
thing mended, and grew strong enough to hop out 


* 


upon crutches; and just as she grew more able to 


shift for herself, a sister of her father’s invited her 
for a change to the north side of London. 

Annie was delighted at the idea of her first visit 
from home, and her mother, hoping for fresh 
strength for her, made all the little preparations 
necessary, and took her off in an omnibus on 
the eventful day to her aunt’s abode. Mount 
Terrace was within reach of a threepenny ride from 
the Post-office, but it was pure country to poor 
little Annie. Her aunt lived in a neat row of 
houses facing one of the few fields still left in 
Barnsbury, and Annie thought, as she hobbled by 
her mother’s side, she had never seen anything so 
heavenly as the golden sunlight on the green tree- 
tops of the field opposite. Her aunt was a dress- 
maker, and-lived on the second floor of the small 
house, so she had no garden; but Annie thought 





it quite like Paradise to be able only to peep into 
the little square garden before the houses near 
them, and to see the plants growingin the windows. 
Some few of the more favoured residences had wal’s 
round their plots of ground, and even as many as 
three or four trees growing in them. Annie never 
imagined how stunted those laburnums and moun- 
tain ash-trees were, or could have believed that the 
roses were liable to blight. To her little eyes, used 
to the bare court and long streets, even such greenery 
as this seemed a fresh leaf of life; and she could 
hop out with Cousin Eliza, and get into the green 
field opposite, so as to let her poor shortened foot 
feel the grass underneath it, and, oh, joy! pick 
daisies herself! Eliza was a good-hearted girl, but 
she thought Annie rather of the silly order, when 
she found her sitting on a mound of gravel, with 
her hands full of common daisies, and her eyes full 
of tears. She would rather have taken a walk up 
the High Street to look at the ribands and muslins, 
the bonnets and shawls, of the shops. A yellow 
primrose was to her no more than the fashionable 
ornament for a bonnet. Of associating it with green 
fields and country lanes she had no notion, and she 
looked upon Annie with sovereign contempt, in that 
her West-end experiences had not educated her 
better. 

One treat, however, was fortunately in store for 
Annie. The school to which her cousin belonged 

ve their usual annual treat, and by dint of a little 
interest and exertion Annie was admitted among 
the number. That day was one of the brightest in 
Annie’s life: the getting up in good time; the un- 
usually nice breakfast, when they had each a ‘“‘new- 
laid” egg, by way of a treat; the mustering at the 
schoolroom; the arrival of the pleasure vans, 
decorated with flags and evergreens—neyer had 
Annie seen so much brightness and joyous fun. 
The clergyman who presided over the party, and 
his two teachers, were very kind to the crippled 
child, who stood so patiently by, her eyes glistening, 
and her pale mouth quivering with the unwonted 
excitement; and even the boisterous band of young 
holiday-makers themselves were good-natured in 
yielding up the most comfortable place in the large 
pleasure van, and waiting till she was put in, before 
they scrambled, helter-skelter, in after her. 

They rode merrily on through quiet, retired 
streets, and still more suburban neighbourhoods, 


getting at last to green lanes, which, dusty as they 


were, showed how beautiful summer can make 
every place near London, with green trees and 
hedgerows. Annie satin such a dream of delight 
that one of the teachers stretched over three or four 
intervening children, and said— 

‘* My dear, are you comfortable? You must not 
feel strange here. We want you to enjoy yourselves, 
every one of you.” 

‘*T’m very happy and comfortable, ma’am, thank 
you,” replied Annie, her pale face glowing, and her 
eyes brightening, as she was recalled to herself from 
her musing gaze on the fresh life around her. 

They reached their destination safely—a fine 
forest, whose large elms and oaks surpassed all her 
childish visions of trees, and spread before her 
hitherto unknown realms of delight. Swings were 
soon suspended from some of the strong boughs, 
which were speedily occupied; while the rest of the 
children separated into parties, some to stroll 
through the woods, and others to form a merry 
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game of ‘‘hare and hounds,” for which a bag of 
‘**scent,” in the shape of an old copy-book, torn 
into shreds, had long been ready. 

Annie could not, from her infirmity, walk far, 
but she was thoroughly contented in only being 
able to hop off through a shady avenue of aspens, 
where she sat down on the mossy roots of a fine old 
elm-tree, feeling much inclined to say with the old 
woman in the ballad—‘ This isn’t I!”’ She plucked 
blue tufts of wild, blossoming harebells, and sprays 
of green fern, things hitherto unknown to her, and 
watched the sun’s rays glancing down through the 
spaces between leaty boughs, drinking in all the 
sweet influences of fresh air and sunlight so deeply, 
as to lay up precious memories that brightened up 
even the Vernon Mews for many a long day. Then 
came the picnic meal on the grass, which was @ 
fresh relish to eyen plain food for the little town- 
bred folks. It was so glorious, if even for only one 
day, to lie on the grass, and eat your bread-and- 
cheese out of a bit of newspaper. 

And if Annie could not run about, and join in 
the games of the others, she had her quiet enjoy- 
ment too, for one of the kind teachers sat and 
talked to her a long time about wild flowers and 
ferns, and showed her how to cut the thick stems 
of the latter, so as to see an oak-tree one way, and a 
spread eagle the other. Then Mr. Bond, the 
clergyman, came up and spoke to her; and in the 
fulness of her heart, and the brightness of her 
delight, she chattered away to him quite merrily 
about all she had seen and done. 

** Well, my little girl,” said he at last, ‘‘I am 
glad you have had so much pleasure. It is, indeed, 
a great treat to us townsfolk when we can get out 
into the country, to enjoy a breath of pure air, and 
delight our eyes with the flowers and insects the 
great Creator has made so wonderfully.” 

And now the shadows were growing longer, and 
the air began to feel cooler, so the distant parties 
were recalled, and assembled for their evening meal, 
which consisted of bread-and-butter, buns, and milk- 
and-water. When they had finished the vans were 
got ready, and the ropes for the swings taken down, 
but Mr. Bond kindly and thoughtfully helped little 
Annie to a safe seat in the lowest, and carefully 
swung her himself, to her great delight. ‘‘ There, 
my dear,” said he, ‘‘ you have had the last swing; 
and now, John, be brisk with the rope, for it’s time 
Wwe were on our road.” 

The happy, tired children were soon stowed away 
in the vans, bearing with them handkerchiefs laden 
with treasures from the beautiful forest, treasures 
of common leaf and berry, to be hoarded up for 
many a day in dull town rooms and city garrets, 

“Jiyery year,” said Mr, Bond, ‘‘Iam more firmly 
convinced of the real kindness it is to these poor 
little pent-up town’s-children, to give them one day’s 
run in the country, even if it is only once a year. 
I believe their lungs get a stock of pure air, that 
lasts a little while after; and I am sure their minds 
get aérated, and made more wholesome.” 

Mr. Bond would have been still more convinced 
of the truth of his kind-hearted theory if he had 
seen Annie, next day, going over the contents of her 
handkerchief, and pocketfull of treasures. There 
were some acorns, with their pretty rough cups, 
which the teacher had told her were the seeds of the 
oak-tree. 

** Do you know, auntie,” said Annio, ‘‘ that she 





told me those great, strong oak-trees that stretched 
up so tall and big in the forest, had all once grown 
from little things like these ? ” 

Then sho had found a curious fungus or two on 
an old stump, and some fresh, pretty-shaped ivy 
leayes, and hosts of wild flowers, which she put 
carefully in water, and nursed as long as she could, 
finally pressing their withered remains between the 
leaves of an old almanack her aunt gaveher. Each 
day she went out with her ‘cousin: into the pretty 
green field before the house, as it happened luckily 
to be fine every day. 

“How I wish,” said she to Eliza, that I had 
some flowers at home. I-wonder if I were to dig up 
a root of these daisies whether they would grow?” 

‘I’m sure they are not worth the'trouble of carry- 
ing,” said Eliza; ‘but, Annie, if you like, I'll ask 
mother to let you go to Islington Green, and you can 
buy flower roots there. Have you got any money?” 

“Only three halfpence,” answered Annie; 
“‘mother’ could not give me any more, because 
she had to pay my omnibus fare.” 

‘Well, Pll give you a halfpenny,” said Eliza, 
‘and for twopence I dare sa you can buy a nice 
root of heart’s-ease or double daisies.” 

“©Oh, Eliza, how delightful!” exclaimed Annie, 
clapping her hands with eager joy; ‘‘thank you so 
much; it will be a pleasure to me for months to 


” 
wy 1 (To be concluded in our next.) 


THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 
WHIT-SUNDAY. 


“He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is 
that loveth me: and he that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, 
and I will love him, and will manifest myself to him,”—John xiv. 21, 
Faye . ‘ v 
(aeK,7 HAT blessed words the Sayiour spake in 

ages long gone by, 


i f 
af Na And, children, now the Spirit’s breath, in 
holy minstrelsy, 
Is wafting them most sweetly forth across the sea 
of years, 
To soothe us in the battle-strife of many cares and 
fears. ‘ 


I pray you when the tempter comes, and bids you 
turn aside 

From heaven’s straight and narrow way to tho 
worldling’s path so wide, 

Remember, only those who strive the Lord’s com- 
mands to obey, 

Can have the Father’s love as light shed freely on 
their way. 


And think how blessed on life’s road, oppressed by 
midday heat, 

With burning brow and throbbing heart, and chafed 
and weary feet, 

To catch a glorious glimpse of Christ, to hear his 
loving voice, 

One word, one smile in saddest hour, will make the 
heart rejoice. 


The darkness of the heavy night, the cloudy sky of 


day, 

Will seem as nothing if you have from Jesus one 
bright ray; 

And He has promised, and his word as heayen itself 
is true, 

Keep his commandments, and he will reveal himself 
to you. 
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A WORD UPON BEING REMEMBERED. 


BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM, 


/ Hall love to be remem- 
bered! One of the 
saddest thoughts in 
connection with 
death is the con- 
templation that we 

J’ may ono day come 

) to be forgotten—that 

a race will arise, not 

4 only that ‘‘ knew not 

Joseph,” but know not even where he is buried. 

Like music that grows fainter and fainter on the 

breeze, the remembrance of most of us will gra- 

dually melt away. One last: gentle strain left in 

some dear friend’s heart will linger on awhile; but 

that, too, will cease. The inscription may remain, 

unread, unnoticed, and. unwept over, on our graves, 

and those who indited it will.themselves have 
passed away. 

For all that, it is pleasant to beremembered even 
whilst we live. My spring flowers will all be 
withered and done with by autumn; but I would 
not be without their fragrance now. And many 
little acts of remembrance are like spring flowers— 
very cheap, perhaps, but very full of sweetest 
incense, It.is one of the most precious pleasures 
to be remembered by others from the cradle to the 
grave. ‘The letter on a child’s birthday, opened by 
the tiny hands and preserved till it is. as grubby as 


that of a begging-letter impostor, is a source of 


exquisite delight. ‘The yisit in the lonely hours of 
long affliction, with the incense-laden nosegay left on 
the mantel, and the few words uttered to the heart, 
will never be forgotten. The little act of thoughtful 
kindness when we least expected it, touched the 
heart with tenderest joy. How precious these things 
are to most men, and. how yery pleasant to us all! 

Still the thought is saddening that a great many 
lives are very solitary. God places men sometimes 
where the tendrils of their life seem to haye no 
human wall to cling to—where no neighbouring 
friendship ean support and suecour them. ‘He 
setteth the solitary in families.” Sometimes it is a 
young man in a house of business; sometimes a 
servant in a family; and sometimes a delicately- 
reared girl, as a governess in a great city, far away 
from the precinets of the village home. . Dear 
reader, when we commend others to the care of the 
Great Father, let us not forget the solitary. Some 
men occupy a post where it is a needs-be that they 
should be solitary and separate. Such a man was 
Nehemiah, The dark days of the Captivity had 
come; Jerusalem wore the garments of sackcloth 
and sadness; her Temple, once God’s beautiful 
house, was a desolate mass of disordered ruins., At 
that epoch, there wept, fasted, and prayed before 
the God. of heaven the bold and pious Nehemiah. 
How graphic is the picture of his position as given 
in the page of Inspiration! He came to Jerusalem, 
and went by night to the gate of the valley before 
the dragon-well, and viewed ‘‘the walls of Jeru- 
salem, which were broken, and the gates thereof, 
which were consumed by fire.” In the solitary 
grandeur of his consecrated task, he rebuilt the 





walls; with one hand he grasped the sword, and 
with the other he piled the stones: and this was 
the ejaculation of his heart—‘'Remember me, 
O my God, for good!” Wherever we may 
whatever may be the magnitude or the minuteness 
of our task—it is no small consolation to the Uhris- 
tian heart to feel that the righteous are had in 
Divine remembrance—*‘‘ Yea, though I am poor and 
needy, yet the Lord thinketh on me.” 

Thus, however, it is that the duty of remem- 

bering each other is a doctrine often dwelt upon in 
the Divine Word: our friend, or our father’s 
friend, is not to be forgotten, and we are to ‘‘re- 
member: the poor.” Absent ones, too, ought spe- 
cially to be remembered. Yes; how many distant 
ones, dear to human hearts, are everywhere around 
us! The man you met in Fleet Street yesterday 
has a daughter in the distant islands of the South, 
and perhaps a son at the Cape or in California. 
Only mark the pictures which portray the arrival of 
the mail in Australia or in India, and you will see 
embodied in the stirring scene this one fact—the 
joy of being remembered. It is a very cruel thing 
to forget the absent: it is a very unholy absorption 
to be so immersed in the oecupations of the main 
chance as to forget that the mail is going out 
that night, and to commence the letter with the 
platifudinarian exeuse—‘‘ Pressing engagements 
prevented me sending ~ a few lines by last 
month’s mail.” Oh, had we but telescopes strong 
enough, we might see weeping eyes and dis- 
appointed hopes far over the broad expanse of the 
Pacific, when the answer is given, ‘‘ None for 
you.” “Quite sure?” ‘‘ Yes; none this time for 
you.” 
"Of course we like to be remembered for good. 
I have read with amusement and wonder of the 
power of memory in elephants; how long they 
cherish an old grudge; and how, passing by a 
bazaar in Caleutta, one of these retrospective beasts 
twisted a cocoa-nut into its trunk, and shied it at 
the head of some offending syce who had injured 
it months before. That is being remembered 
with a vengeance; very much like a remembrance 
I heard spoken of, in a suggestive way, in one of 
the side streets of London—‘‘ Mother says you’re 
to make haste and come home, and she won’t forget 
you.” What visions were awakened by the re- 
minder in the peroration of that sentence it is not 
for me even to venture to suggest. Perhaps the 
juvenile, after coming of age, may meditate upon 
the subject of ‘* being remembered”’ in a different 
aspect of the case than that of which this. paper 
treats. 

After all, it seems to me that to be remembered 
for what we haye been to others is one of the 
sweetest joys of human life. The little hand leaves 
some trifling remembrance on your table—perhaps 
only a book-marker—and adds, in a faltering voice, 
‘You were so kind to mother!” Ah, my friend! 
that little visit you paid, and thought nothing of at 
the time, is treas up in @ heart that is gone, 
and is remembered in other hearts that have a close 
connection with the dead. 
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But we can all endorse the words that nothing is 
s0 common as to be ignored and quietly let slip out 
of another’s memory. ‘‘How d’ye do?” Yes; 
‘‘How d’ye do? Glad to see you, and to see you 
well;” and then the half-audible whisper to a 
friend, ‘‘ What’s his name, now? for the very life 
of me, I forget.” Perhaps so: in such case there 
is nothing much to grieve about; it is excusable 
in our friend, who has so many acquaintances, ay, 
and admirers, too: but when we are forgotten by 
the once loving heart of olden time; when what 
Dr. Chalmers called ‘‘the expulsive power of a new 
affection” has shot us out completely, then we are 
very sad indeed. We seem to need a kind of daily 
remembrance. Why, even the tribes of animals 
and birds love this. Your very dog knows, as you 
come into the room, whether you are mentally 
absorbed, and merely pat him instinctively, or 
whether you really recognise and are glad to get 
his welcome home. Yes; Rover is no fool; 4 
knows when he is remembered, not only by the 
es you threw him, but by the look you gave 

im. 

It is not a lovely thing in men to say, Our 
wedding-day, is it? Dear me! I almost forgot 
we ever had one. Doubtless our friend thought 
that a smart thing to say. Why; with so many 
magnificent projects and multitudinous duties? A 
wedding-day! Stop a minute, friend: there was 
a time when the serious, thoughtful face of one 
who is speaking to you brightened up with a 
smile, as you declared her mepelivens was all in all 
to you. Now! Ah! well; what is a wedding-day 
to the Turkish Six per Cents, or the Montevidean 


Loan? Better far, though, to my pent 61 were 


a cherished loye and a remembered wedding-day 
than ten per cent. in foreign stocks: for, some day 
yet to come, in the quiet house, you may feel, in 
sickness — nay, even in death—that there is no 
earthly happiness like the tender remembrances of 
those we love. 

The pleasure of being remembered! Yes; even 
at school. If you send boys for the ‘‘ whole 
halves,” pray never forget pocket-money and plum- 
cakes. Send some off to-morrow, if you have for- 
gotten them; for sweeter far to them (though 
you may not think so), even than the provision, 
will be the remembrances of dear home, By-the- 
by, ask, in your next letter, if there are any little 
orphans who have to stay the holidays, and invite 
them home with your own bonnie bairns for the 
long vacation. They will never forget, in after 
days, the pleasure of being remembered. 

Do not think it an sees change from the 
familiar to the sacred—for is not all life and thought 
thus ever varying ?—if we turn for a moment to the 
being remembered by Christ. Not only do we re- 
aman him on the sweet communion days, but he 
remembers us. We are never alone, In the silent 
forest, in the crowded city, in the quiet chamber, in 
the busy mart; at home, abroad, asleep, awake, he 
is ‘about our bed, and about our path.” He re- 
membered us in his incarnation and temptation, 
but most of all in his agony and bloody sweat. He 
has never forgotten us. ‘I go to prepare a place 
for you. Where I am there shall ye also be.” 
Hours yet to come will teach us the preciousness of 
this Divine remembrance. Brooks we are now 
drinking of may dry up; but he will be ‘‘a well of 
water” within us, ‘‘ springing up into everlasting 





life.” Coasts we are now steering by may lose their 
blue outline, and fade straightway out of sight; 
but he will be ‘‘our guide even unto death.” Yes; 
there will, some day, be new necessities and new 
experiences. We know not what it is—living as 
we do in a crowd—to die alone. Never will the 
Divine remembrance appear so beautiful as then. 
The central cross will glow with most effulgent 

lory when, looking at it with the dim eye and the 
ainting heart, we say, ‘‘ Lord, remember me.” 

And even in this life what changes come! The 
little shepherd-lad, sweeping his simple harp and 
resting in Jesse’s rustic home, could little con- 
ceive of the anxieties of royalty and the restful 
experience of the words—‘‘ The Lord is my refugo 
and strength,” ‘‘ Lord, be thou my helper.” Those 
ite heroes who faced the furnace flames in Baby- 
on, httle thought, when in childhood they learnt 
the stories of Abraham and Joseph, that they, too, 
should have such sudden severance from the - 

athy of men, and such entire dependence on God. 

y his presence, then, in the fierce and fiery flames, 
the Son of God did best remember them. 

And now, to return for a moment to human 
remembrance. You well recall many quiet ex- 
periences in your own history, and many beau- 
tiful samples of it in common life, The sisters you 
saw in the cemetery,’ planting flowers on their 
mother’s graye, was a pensive, but, at the same 
time, a pleasant spectacle; and the kindly testi- 
monial of the affection of your school-class, in 
earlier days, is one of the most valued articles in 
your home, and one you mean to will away to your 
own dear eldest girl. 

And it may now be permitted me just to say one 
word about ‘‘ being forgotten.” It is well that the 
departed companion caught no glimpse, in dying 
hours, of the jaunty step and the pote smile with 
which so soon you could greet another. True, 
indeed, love would have had no wish but for your 
happiness, and might even then have borne to think, 
in some future days, of another in her place. But 
so soon! so soon! Could she have blessed you as 
she did, had she seen the re-marriage in a few brief 
months? What a faithful inscription would that 
be on some wives’ grayes—‘‘ Sacred to the remem- 
brance of one who was easily forgotten!” So true it 
would be of many favours, many sacrifices, many 
toils, and many tears, connected with service for 
others. But this is the world’s darker side, and 
we will not keep your eye upon it. No; there isa 
brighter one with which we venture to take leave 
of you. Those whe deserve to be remembered need 
little fear a final forgetfulness. Many little words 
and deeds will often remind them of the place they 
have in human hearts. Multitudes will greet them, 
too, in the world of everlasting light, with heaven’s 
sweet welcome home. But best of all, there will be 
the joy of being remembered by Him who will say, 
‘*T was naked, and ye clothed me; thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink.” And of one thing I am sure, that 
with all the sense of solemn mystery in life’s last 
evening hour, we shall yet be conscious of a thrill 
of joy when pondering those simple words of the 
sweet old hymn which, though the tongue cannot 
utter, the heart can yet feel— 


** And when these failing lips grow dumb, 
And mind and memory flee, 

When thou shalt in thy kingdom come, 
Then, Lord, remember me,” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
COUNSELLOR BURGE, 


R. KELSON said nothing to Edgar 
Annesley of his suspicions or intentions, 
but consulted at once with Sir Henry, 

who happened to be down at the Hall. 
Sir Henry saw at once how suspicious 
= was the evidence of the fellow Crumwell 
against such a man as Norton, and said that, had the 
case come before him, he should have waited for further 
evidence, He was deeply shocked at what Dr, Kelson 
could not but mention to him—Norton’s suspicions of 
Edgar Annesley. Sir Henry, however, knew enough of 
his nephew to make the belief in his wickedness possible. 
He had an interview with Edgar on the subject, but he 
indignantly protested his innocence. Sir Henry was 
determined to do what was right and just, whatever 
might come. He went to Justice Savage, and easily 
persuaded him to join with himself in addressing the 
Secretary of State, in hope of obtaining the promise of 
pardon and the offer of reward which Dr. Kelson had 

suggested, 

But the Secretary of State was not so impressible to 
Sir Henry’s view of the case as had been expected, 
The truth is, he had received private information—one 
may suspect from what quarter—as to Norton, and his 
opinions and dangerous doings, which made him think 
that it was better to allow the law to take its course. 
This was a time when men of Norton’s stamp, all over 
the country, were a source of great alarm to the 
Government, for the influence they exerted over the 
minds of the people; and therefore our rulers were not 
likely to go out of their way to let one of these 
dangerous ones escape the power of the law. 

Several weeks were consumed in this uncertainty. 
Sir Henry went up to London, and had an interview 
with the Secretary of State, with whom he had great 
personal influence, but could not convince him. At 
last, Dr. Kelson determined to act for himself. He 
offered a reward of £100 to any one who would give 
evidence that might lead to the conviction of any of the 
rioters (not Norton Purnell), as having been concerned 
in the late conflagration. But nothing came of it, 

Dr. Kelson had communicated to Sophia the plan of 
appealing to the Government, and kept her informed of 
the state of the matter from day to day, She was in a 
fever of anxiety. In her young experience she, perhaps, 
thought Norton in greater danger than he really was. 
Her thoughts dwelt upon him perpetually; she looked 
upon him as suffering all this indignity and danger for 
her sake, and her soul clung to him more and more. Dr. 
Kelson had reported, in a straightforward manner, the 
condition in which he found Norton’s mind at first ; 
but also the way in which he rose out of it, and took his 
old, calm soul again. “ And now,” said Dr. Kelson, “ it 
certainly is a remarkable instance of mental power, but 
he is occupying himself, at present, in working out some 
philosophical or, perhaps, I should say, rather, religious 
thoughts, and committing them to writing.” 

“Bless me!” said Parson Wilmot, “ very odd, very 
odd for a working man, Why, it is like one of the old 
philosophers, a Boethius writing a new ‘ De Consolatione 
Philosophie, I cannot understand it, Very odd, very 
odd indeed.” 

Sophia fed in secret on what Dr. Kelson had told her. 
She entered into Norton’s indignation and doubt, and 
wept tears of sympathy at the anguish of his soul ; and 
then she rose with him triumphantly in his self-con- 





quest. And oh, how proud she was of him, and yet felt 
almost an awe of him, when she heard how he was 
employing his leisure. What this occupation was, and 
how it had come about, the reader will presently learn. 

Whilst Dr, Kelson had been making the efforts men- 
tioned, Aaron had taken counsel with himself, and 
acted. He had gone off to Bristol, to the great barrister, 
Counsellor Burge. 

Fortunately, the latter was in his office. Aaron pulled 
his hair, which hung like a straight fringe across his 
forehead, looked into his hat, and then up to the ceiling; 
he evidently did not know how to begin. With an 
effort he went and deposited his hat in a corner of the 
room, taking out of it his handkerchief, to wipe his 
perspiring face. Then he came, with determination, 
towards the barrister, who was sitting at his table. 

“ Measter Burge,” he said, “I beg pardon, sir. They 
do tell I as how you be a clever gentleman for 
getting volk off at ’sizes. Now, I can’t taak to ye 
proper like, to tell ye what I do mean, but the long and 
the short on’t’s this. I’ve a got a son—leastaways, ’tis 
not my, own son.. Tho lyen fellows ha been and put 
en into gaol, and they'll zwar his life away. es, 
they’ll zwar his life away, the tooadies! Now, I be a 
poor labouren man. I’ye got nothen but what I do 
earn; but I'll gee ye every halfpenny I’ve got in the 
world. There’s a pig in the sty, as i were a gwan to 
kill at Michaelmas, to meake a bit o’ beacon for the 
winter. You shall have en, and welcome, and we'll eat 
teaties and salt; and glad to get that, if the bwoy is got 
back to eat em wi’ us, And if that won’t do, measter 
counsellor, I’ve got a quarter ’n eacre of teaties in the 
ground, the finest long-creepers you ever set your eyes 
on. You shall hea em, and we'll eat hundreds * all the 
winter. Never mind, so that we can keep body and soul 
together.” 

Counsellor Burge was a large man, with a red, bold, we 
may say, impudent face, and an eye that ever seemed to be 
trying to transfix you, and stare you out of countenance. 
He had been pretty well hardened in the experiences of 
his profession, yet he was not without a kindly heart 
and a touch of humour. He was amused and interested 
by Aaron’s quaint earnestness, 

“ Well, my good man,” said he, “ you should not have 
come to me, but to an attorney, who would have pre- 
pared the case. But now you are here, let us hear your 
story. And before I can tell whether I can help your 
son—who, by-the-by, is not your son—I must know 
what he has got into trouble about. Come, sit down 
there, my man, and tell me all about it.” 

Aaron sat down on the edge of the chair indicated, 
put his hands on his knees, and, looking up into the 
counsellor’s face, gave the whole history of Norton's 
imprisonment, from his own point of view—the barrister 
bringing out the story more completely by putting ques- 
tions at certain points. 

When he had done, Counsellor Burge sat for some 
time thinking, looking at the window. Aaron studied his 
face as if life and death were hanging on its expression. 

“ My good man,” said the counsellor, at last, “ I should 
be very glad to help you, but I must speak plainly with 
you, and tell you that I have not much hope. From the 
account you give of your son, or whatever he is, I am 
not so sure as you are that he might not have been 
implicated in this riot. It seems very strange that the 
rioters should have given him information of what was 
going on. I do not see why they should have done that, 
if he had not been connected with them. The very 


* Coarse potatoes for pigs. 
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explanation you give will go against him, And then, I 

am not so sure as you are that your son, from what you! 
tell me of him, would not join in a thing like this, You} 
say he is a young man of good principles; but, in my 

experience, I have known many men of otherwise ex- 

cellent principles engage in sedition and outrage, under 

the belief that they were vindicating the liberty and 

rights, or avenging the wrongs, 2f their class, But, 

however this may be” (seeing that Aaron, in disgust, had 

risen, and was going to take his bat from the corner), ‘‘if 
Ican do you any good, I think”—smiling—“ that we 

may do without disturbing the pig or the potatoes. Ifany- | 
thing is to be done, it is by shaking the evidence of Luke 

Crumwell. Now, you area sensible man. Go and find | 
out this man’s habits, what character he has in the | 
neighbourhood; get to know if he has ever been taken | 
up for any crime himself; and especially try to find out | 
where he was every hour of the day of the fire, Try also | 
to ferret out any others of the rioters you can; and 
when you have this information, come, not to me, but to 
Mr. Walters, the attorney across the street.” 

“God A’mighty bless ye, sir!” said Aaron. “ And 
now, please, what’s the damage?” taking out his old 
leathern purse, tied with a piece of string. 

“What do you mean?” said the counsellor, with a 
twinkling eye. 

“TI do mean, sir, what’s the recknen? what d’ye 
charge for your advice ?” 

“Nothing to you, my good man, Put up your purse, 
and mind what I have told you.” 

As Aaron could not easily leave his work, Ruth fre- 
quently went alone over to Shotton, to visit poor Norton 
in his confinement. 

She looked at the trouble in her peculiar way. It 
was to her mind an instance of what was always going 
on in this world—a persecution of the righteous, or 





the Lord’s people, by the wicked. It seemed to her over 
again Joseph persecuted by his wicked brethren, Moses 
persecuted by the tyrant Pharaoh, David persecuted by 
Saul, Daniel by the presidents and princes of Babylon ; 
and she said to Norton, “’Tis very hard, but thee must 


bide the Lord’s time, Thee’st know who ’twere as said, 
‘Blessed be they as is parsecuted for righteousness’ 
seake” Thee must trust in the Lord, and. not fear, 
*T will be showed thee what thee shalt say ; for ’tis said, 
* When ye be brought afore kings for my neame’s seake, 
it shall be showed you the same hour what you shall say.’” 

“ Ah, mother,” said Norton, “ I’m afraid I have not 
your faith.” 

“But thee must ha’ faith, Norton, Thank God, my 
faith is stronger for thee than ever. “T'were a kind 0’ 
showed me last night that ’t should be all well wi’ thee— 
all well. I know thee’lt sinile, but ’tis true, for all that. 
Everybody else were a-gone to bed, and then I kneeled 
down and wrestled wi’ the Lord in prayer for thee. 
Well, as I prayed, my sperit seemed to get more power 
to plead, and presently, as I went on pleaden, the room 
seemed so bright all round me, as if there were a angel 
there, and a voice seemed to whisper into my heart, ‘ Be 
still, and fear not; behold, I will deliver him :’ and from 
that moment I feeled thee wert saved.” 

“Ah, mother, I wish you could give me your faith. 
I wish I could feel that God did speak to us now-a-day, 
and interfere for us.” 

“ And why shouldn’t he, Norton? ’tis the same God 
now as there ever were. Dost think he’ve a-forgot his 
children now ? His hand is not shortened, that he can’t 
save, nor his ear got heavy, that he can’t hear now, 
Isn’t he our Father just as much as the father 0’ 
them as lived in wother days? ‘Look here, Norton; 
I be a mother, and when thee wert a babby, though 
the werstn’t my own, I loved thee and carried thee in 
my buzzom. Well, I had dree babbies at different times 





since that, but dost think I got tired 0’ loven? Dost 


think I didn’t love the last babby, and cuddle it in my 
buzzom as much as the fust? And isn’tit the same wi’ 
God? Why, dost think thousands, and thousands, and 
thousands o’ years to the Lord be more than sixteen, or 
seventeen, or eighteen years to I? es, my faith’s that 
God do care for his dast children to-day just as much as 
he cared for Abraham, Isaac; and Jacob. And he’s down 
here now to-day as much as he were wi’ they, if we’ve 
only the faith to see ’n.” 

“ Ah, there it is, mother; I have not the faith.” 

“And why not, Norton? It have often and often 
troubled I to think how ’twere that clever, bookish volk 
like such as thee could see so much in the world that poor 
simple folk like I can’t see, and yet that you can’t see 
the Lord. You can see summut in the pimroses and 
buttercups as is hided from our eyes; you can tell all 
about the stars over our head—ees, you can find summut 
we can’t see in the very stwones under your feet; but, 
wi’ all your cleverness, you can’t find out the Lord, 
while a poor simple body like I can see *n everywhere.” 

Norton groaned, and said, “It is so, indeed!” 

When his mother was gone, he pondered much upon 
her words. It did seem strange and sad that the larger 
scientific knowledge regarding man and Nature which 
had come in during the present age should so'lessen the 
old faith in a living and present God. Yes, he could not 
hide it from himself; this science did seem to push 
God ever farther and farther back from us, He did not 
seem to come into any living contact with humanity or 
nature now. He did everything by the intermediate 
agency of LAws. And these laws, the more they were 
studied, the more complete and awful did they seem, 
the wider was their range, the further back did they 
seem to reach. There was nothing for him to do now in 
his world; his servants-laws were so perfect, so all-per- 
vading, that they seemed to leave no need for him, no 
room, even, for his presence, 

A day or two after Dr. Kelson visited him, and 
Norton communicated to him his thought. 

‘ Has it never occurred to you,” said the doctor, “that 
there may be a great mistake lurking in the use of the 
word /aw? It strikes me that our scientific men, with 
the laws of Nature, have been like the Irishman who, 
because he saw the sun always keep time with his grand- 
mother’s eight-day clock, came to the conclusion that 
the clock showed the sun the time to rise and set.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

‘I mean that the poet’s conception may, after all, be 
the truest philosophy, when he says— 


**¢ Inspiring God, who, boundless spirit, all 

And unremitting energy pervades, 

Adjusts, sustains, and agitates the whole, 

He ceaseless works alone; and yet alone 

Seems not to work: with such perfection framed 

Is this complex, stupendous scheme of things. 

But though concealed, to every purer eye 

Th’ informing Author IN HIS WORKS APPEARS.’ * 
And so, because the phenomena, or facts, of Nature 
take place according to certain rules or laws which 
scientific men have formed in their own minds from 
observation, they fancy these rules, these laws of Nature, 
are the cause of the phenomena. The true laws of 
Nature, I believe, are the HaBITS OF ACTION of the 
indwelling God, the unremitting Energy. Work out 
this thought, Norton. Try to see how it can be true.” 


ns 


CHAPTER XXIX, 
PRISON THOUGHTS. 
Norton did work out this thought day by day; he 
paced his little chamber, pausing occasionally and looking 
from his grated window over the prison walls, and away 
down the richly-wooded valley and to the blue hills 
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beyond. His plan was; to take some one difliculty of the 
subject, and keep it before his mind, looking intently 
upon it, until its shadows seemed to melt away, and it 
became transparent before him. 

“Ttisso!” he cried, one morning, inecstacy. “Eureka ! 
I have found it! the last difficulty is gone. There isno 
law of Nature except the law of God’s living action. God 
is HERE! by my side, and dwelling in me—if I be really 
his child, and a faithful believer in his Son. Father of 
life, I have found thee!” 

It was a grand day, ¢hat, in the history of Norton; a 
day of unspeakable awe and worship. He felt just as 
the young patriarch may have felt when he awoke feeling 
heaven around him, and said, “ How awful is this place! 
this is none other than the house of God, and this is 
the gate of heaven.” Now he could pray—words of 
heartfelt, earnest, solemn prayer—as he had never prayed 
before. Oh, the greatand solemn thoughts that seemed 
to roll through his soul as to the meaning of the world 
and the destiny of man! For him the world was quite 
transfigured, It was a new creation. There was a new 
heaven and a new earth, The universe was filled, to his 
imagination, with an unspeakablelight. The solid earth, 
the fields, the hills had become, as it were, transparent, 
glowing with an inner life, : 

He wept like a child. In truth, he was a child again ; 
his mother’s simple, loving faith had drawn him back to 
trust the pure instincts of early youth, and to find their 
revelations the true’philosophy. 

And let no one deem it strange that, in this time of 
feverish waiting and terrible anxiety, Norton should be 
able to turn his thoughts to subjects thus elevated and 
remote. There are souls whose deep and passionate 
nature makes every true sorrow of theirs grand; and 
hence, in order to assuage their sorrow, they need thoughts 
grand as that sorrow itself. And so, for them, there is 
something in grief that exactly adapts the soul for 
great and lofty thought. 

In all this misery and degradation of men around him, 
in the mockery of his own hopes, Norton needed to fall 
back on some Eternal Reality, Also in the awful pros- 
pect of possible ignominious death at hand, the smaller 
interests of life began to fade, and thoughts connected 
with the greater and enduring portion of himself, took a 
larger importance and solemnity. 

Nay, it was natural. that Norton should combine 
his love with his philosophy, and carry the thought of 
Sophia with him in his high speculations. He would 
sometimes fancy himself walking with her, and pouring 
these thoughts into her ear. He would picture a quiet 
and beautiful valley, along it wound a pleasant river, 
purling over mossy rocks; beside the river were the 
greenest, softest meadows, and on each side rose hills of 
mingled rock and woods. Here he wandered, arm in arm 
with Sophia, and now treading the soft grass, now hid 
beneath the shade of the quiet wood, he poured out all 
his love and all his high dreams to her, while she hung 
upon his words, as he seemed to transform the world 
for her, and to clothe all things with celestial radiance. 
He seemed to feel her soft, light touch upon him, her 
atmosphere around him. ‘The odour of the flowers 
seemed to be full of her, the song of the birds, the hum 
of the insects, the murmur of leaves above and brook 
below, seemed to speak his love for her; and when he was 
recalled from this dream of bliss to think of the fate that 
seemed to await him, then, indeed, he felt the bitterness 
of death, and prayed that his young life might be spared. 

But, in truth, there was much to fear. Incendiarism 
had become more frequentin the neighbourhood. Every 
one seemed filled with fear and anger. The Govern- 
ment wanted to make an example of some one; and it 
was said, that there was a Government official down in the 
vicinity collecting materials for the prosecution of 
Norton. Aaron had been able to find out very little to 





damage the evidence of Crumwell: and Dr. Kelson’s 
promise of reward, had produced no result. 

Yet not because men were unjust to him, would he 
neglect to do what he could of the work which he be- 
lieved God had set him in the world. He went among 
his fellow-prisoners, and tried to do something with them, 
not by formal lectures or speeches to them, but by 
getting to know each one individually, and finding out 
whereabout he stood in the scale of humanity, and what 
element of good ‘there seemed remaining in him. 
Wherever he found out any grain of better nature— 
affection for some dead mother or sister, capacity of 
admiration for any form of better life set before him, 
any wish, however small, for better things—Norton seized 
it, like the grain of mustard, and tried to work upon it, 
to unfold it into something larger and stronger. 

Alas! barren and rocky soils he found there, for the 
most part with no depth of higher nature, with only 
infinitesimal grains of good sown in them, He saw by 
his own experience how untrustworthy was the con- 
versation of the criminal, how easily in that shallow 
but excitable soil any germ of good might be worked 
upon at the moment and raised into a sudden growth, 
but, too, how quickly it withered away again. The 
hope for the criminal was not in the application of any 
powerful religious, or other excitement, but in a con- 
tinuation of influences continually acting upon him. 

And now, at last, came the Sunday before the trial, 
and all the scene at Wells was before the imagination of 
Norton. Often had he walked thither with his father on 
these great occasions. He had wandered with him 
round the grand old cathedral, admired the wonderful 
clock—the quarter jacks, as they were called, striking 
the quarter hours with their battle-axes—the wonderful 
statues and carving; and then presently he had heard 
the trumpet sound, andthe javelin men were seen ap- 
proaching in procession, bearing their staves and ensigns. 
Then came the carriage of the judges, who were in their 
robesand wigs. Norton had often been breathless with 
aive at this exhibition of the law’s dread majesty. And 
now all this was for himself; people were talking of him. 
This was the prelude to Ais dreadful fate to-morrow; 
and then came up before his mind the picture of 
to-morrow. He saw himself standing in the dock ; he saw 
the looks of the assembly turned with curiosity, and 
perhaps aversion, upon him, as if he had been some wild 
animal. He heard the unfaltering words of his accuser ; 
he hung upon the decision of the jury, and heard the 
fatal GUILTY ; and then in sickness, almost deadness of 
heart, felt rather than heard, the words of doom from the 
awful judge. 

Ah! it was more terrible than he had thought—terri- 
ble, not only to suffer, but to be misjudged and hated 
by his fellow-creatures. 

And how did Sophia pass this dreadful season of wait- 
ing? Alas! how do women pass through periods of 
terrible suffering—suffering which they can share with 
no other being? How they do it, God only knows. 
Flow many a poor, gentle, stricken one is there on this 
earth, retiring like a wounded deer to suffer in secret ? 
She has to struggle with some mighty sorrow which 
seems crushing out her very heart, and yet she must go 
on her way, smiling with her old aceustomed smile. She 
must sit and talk with friends on all indifferent topics, 
whilst she feels it all to be the most hideous mockery of 
her sorrow. 

Sophia had said all that she felt she could with decency 
say to Dr. Kelson and Sir Henry, to urge them to do 
their best to save Norton, Ob, why could she not fly 
to save him herself? Why wasshe nota man? It was 
terrible—maddening thus to wait and wait, and be able 
to do nothing. Dr. Kelson assured her that everything 
was done that could be done for him ; but it never seemed 
so to her. It is no wonder that Sophia’s regard for 
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Norton, whatever it might have been at first, should 
grow into the deepest passion by thus constantly dwell- 
ing on his image, feeling this anxiety about him, and 
this pity for him, as suffering for her sake. Dr. Kelson, 
too, unconsciously fed her passion, He spoke of his in- 
terviews with Norton from time to time, and gave her 
an idea of the elevated frame of his mind, and the 
thoughts, speculations and efforts which occupied him 
in prison. 

“ He’s a noble fellow,” the doctor wouid say, “and he 
has a wonderful mind. T never knew a much quicker, 
deeper thinker. And what puzzles me is, that he seems 
such a perfect gentleman. Every sentiment he utters 
seems refined and noble, Upon my word, the fellow 
makes me love him.” 

All this was sweet food to Sophia’s love, While it 
still enriched the image on which sho dwelt, it con- 
firmed her judgment, and assured her that her estimation 
of Norton was no delusion of her own imagination, 


CHAPTER XXX, 

A DEATH-BED CONFESSION 
AND now it was the Sunday evening before the trial. 
Aaron had just come in from attending to the cattle for 
Farmer Hedges. He had put off his smockfrock, and 
ut on his blue Sunday coat, with broad brass buttons. 
tuth had stayed at home from meeting this evening, that 
she might be at home when Aaron came in; for she 

could not leave him alone at such a time. 

“Come, Yaron,” she said, “ try to pick a bit o’ supper. 
Thee’lt want it to-morrow, wold man, to keep up thy 
strength. Lord help us all!” said she, sitting down, at 
the recollection of what to-morrow was, and burying her 
face in her hands. ‘Oh, Yaron! they can’t vind en 


guilty. They won’t hea the heart todo et. O Lord! 


I trusted thee wouldst save en, and break the ja’s o’ the 
ungodly.” 

“Ah! I doan’t know what to think on’t, I doan’t,” said 
Aaron. “Tis a quar world this is. Everything do seem in 
a snardle;* and I doan’t see any een to catch hold o’ to 
unsnardle et. The strong do stamp down the weak, 
and them as ’Il put on the moast divil, do triumph over 
the better sort. Ah! well, there’s no help vor’t. I can’t 
see why God doz allow it all. *Tis alla snardle; ’tis all 
a snardle.” 

Just then came in the Methodist minister. He had 
missed Ruth from her accustomed place in the little 
meeting-house, and this had reminded him of the sorrow 
of the family, and so he came to offer consolation. 

While he was speaking to them, a knock came to the 
door. Ruth opened it, and there stood a woman from a 
cottage up a lane some distance from the village, Aaron 
and Ruth knew her as the wife of a rather bad character, 
one.of Jim Perkins’s companions, 

“Yaron,” said she, “ my poor husband, I’m aveard, ’s 
a-dyen. He's a-dyen, he’s a-dyen,” wringing her hands ; 
“and he zays he must zee you avore he do go. He’ve 
a-got summut on hes mind, and he can’t die avore he’ve 
a-seed’ you.” 

“Why,” said Aaron, as he reached down his hat, “I 
did not know as your husband was bad.” 

“Ah, no! we kip at quiet, we did; but ’twere no 
good, ’twool all come out now. But yoo'll hear all whun 
you do come.” 

“Let me go with you also, m 
the minister. ‘“ Peradventure 
in season to a dying sinner. 


good woman,” said 
may speak a word 
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And so Aaron and the minister followed the woman 
to the lonely place in which stood her cottage. 

Aaron went up-stairs, The dying man, Sam Gait, re- 
cognised him, and pointed with his finger for him to 
draw the old chair towards the bed. 

* Aaron,” said he, “ ’tis all over wi? I. You didn’t know 
I were bad ? No, we hushed it up—for good reasons; but 
*tis all up now. Aaron, I were burned at the fire at 
Seven Oaks; and we did not deare to say nothen, nor 
yit get a doctor, for fear should be found out. And now 
mortification’s set in. I’ve only got.an hour or two 
to live, soo I’ll meake a clean breast on’t.’ Aaron, 
thy boy’s innocent—he’s as innocent as a new born 
babby. He werdn’t near the fire wan *twere first 
lighted ; that Ican swear. I were one 0’ the gang as 
done the job; and somehow or wother I fell down on 
some burnen straw, and got burned in’ my face and all 
down one side. Some o’ the men brought me home on 
their backs across the country, and here I’ve a’ bin ever 
sin. I could tell you the neames o’ all the fellows as 
were there, but I woan’t. There’s no need o’ gettin them 
into trouble. There’s one, however, as do dizarve to 
suffer, because he’ve a-tried to swear away the life o’a 
innocent man. Luke Crumwell—he struck the light, 
and set fire to the matches, and handed them to I, and 
I set fire to the mows.” 

“Oh, the willain!’? said Aaron. “Oh, the false 
willains! But Sam, be ye willen to say all this afore 
me "Twon’t get my bway off, I’m aveard, 
else.” 

“ Kes, I'll say it avore anybody, doan’t matter now. I 
shall soon be out 0’ reach.” 

Aaron then called up the minister, who took down in 
writing the confession of the dying man, and read it 
over to him. Sam put his cross to it, with the solemn 
assertion that it was all true. 

Aaron left the minister with Sam, and hastened off 
with the paper. He scarcely knew what to do. His 
thoughts were turned upside down by this sudden 
change from despair to hope. One thing was clear— 
Norton was saved. 

“Oh, Ruth, woman! down on thy knees, and thank 
God, for Norton’s seaved. Norton’s seaved,” said he, 
taking off his hat and dashing it madly behind the fire in 
the exuberance of his joy. Betsy rushed to take the 
heh frome the fire, in the belief that her father had gone 
mad. 

“Norton’s seaved, I tell ye. O! Ruth, I shall goo 
mad! Why, Sam Gait’s been and gone and confessed 
that he and Luke Crumwell were among the rioters, 
and he’ve zwar’d that Norton werdn’t there.” 

* Oh, Yaron, Yaron!” said Ruth, “is ittrue? Bistn’t 
thee gone out o’ thy senses, my wold man?” 

“No, Ruth, ’tis true as ’malive. The Methody parson 
a down every word, and here ’tis. Read it for thy- 
self,” 

Ruth glanced over the paper, and then threw up her 
hands in joy; and clasping them together, looked up to 
heaven, and said, “O Lord; forgie me for haven mis- 
trusted thee. Hes, thou art always faithful.” “ But 
Yaron, Yaron,” turning in quick remembrance to him, 
“isn’t there summut moare to be done ?” 

“We can’t do nothen to-night. I must go to-morrow, 
the vurst thing, and zee the ’torney, Mr. Walters, 
as ‘Il tell Mr. Burge all about et. em counsellors 
be zoo grand, that to speak wi’ them be like what 
the Romans Catholics do think to pray is; You 
can’t get at’em but droo the saints, and they be the 


*torneys.” 
(To be continued.) 
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MOSES. 


«____And if not, blot. me, I pray thee, out of thy book 
which thou hast written.” —Exod. xxxii. 32. 





HIS magnanimeus entreaty has 
been understood two ways. One 
is, that the people having griev- 
ously sinned by their idolatry of 
, the golden —yearning after 
a Opis, the ox-god of Egypt—and 
@ , that Moses, in Exod, xxxii. 30, had 
‘ gaid, ‘‘ And now I will go wp unto 
the Lord; peradyenture I shall 
make an atonement for your sin”—that his atone- 
ment is supposed to be the offering of himself—i.e., 
of his present life, as an immolation on behalf of 
his countrymen. 2 

If this opinion imply that Moses suggested his 
living body should be slain, either by an act of 
God or by the high priest, and offered up as a 
piacular victim on behalf of his people, we reply 
that all homicidal sacrifices are contrary to the 
statute: ‘‘Shali I give my first-born for my trans- 
gression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul?” But if it mean what David probably 
meant, when he would have diverted the Divine 
wrath from his people to himself, and to his father’s 
house, by a temporal retribution on his own head, 
then the exposition is not improbable, nor at yari- 
ance with the uniform self-denying patriotism of 
the great Hebrew lawgiver. Another opinion, 
more sustained, perhaps, by contextual exposition, 
refers this offer of Moses simply to his becoming 
identified with his countrymen in their penal exclu- 
sion from Canaan. One of the occupations of 
Moses, during his forty days’ instructional inter- 
view with God on Sinai, was probably the com- 
pilation of their roll of tribular and familiar gene- 
alogies, prescribing the various movements and final 
settlements of the several tribes, both in the desert 
and in Canaan. ‘This roll, as being drawn up under 
Divine direction, is called ‘‘ God’s book, which he 
had written.” 

It may reasonably be inferred that God had 
warned ps that they who should break the 
covenant between him and them, should be blotted 
out of this national registry, and never enter the 
promised land—an event which we know —— 
occurred, The worship of the golden calf or bull, 
which Israel, among her other loans, had borrowed 
from Egypt—just as the ritual of Popery is an 
analogous plagiarism from its Pagan predecessors 
in Italy—was such a violation of. the first and 
second commandment. Hence, in accordance with 
this view, the intercession of Moses, I think, may 
be thus paraphrased : ‘‘ Oh, this people have sinned 
a great sin, and have made them gods of gold; 
yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—and if 
not (if they must be blotted out of the host who 
shall enter Canaan), blot, me also, I pray thee, out 
of thy book, for how can I bear the destruction of 
my kindred? Let me share their fate, whatever it 
be. In life and death my lot is cast in with theirs. 
Let the old lawgiver sleep with his people beneath 
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the sands of tho desert, and spare these white hairs 
the ish of entering into Canaan, with scarcely 
a soul left to accompany their leader, of all the 
thousands who followed his rod out of Egypt.” 

‘‘And the Lord said unto Moses, Whosoever 
oa sinned against me, him will I blot out of my 

ook, 

If this interpretation be sustainable, then this 
ng prayer of Moses was ted on Mount 

isgah. It interprets the fact of his death within 
sight of, but without entering into, Canaan. It 
converts the lofty cliffs of Nebo into a sepulchral 
monument, not so much of judgment, as of grace; 
and as the tones of answered prayer come down 
echoing from the mountain-top, where the old 
warrior laid him down to die, the consecrated pile 
becomes a glorious altar, sacred to the memory of 
a farewell act of mingled piety and patriotism, 
wherein, ‘‘ by the mercies of God, Moses presented 
his body, a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable 
unto God,” through Him on whom were laid the 
iniquities of us all ! 

In classic history, when Lycurgus, the lawgiver 
of Sparta, had taken an oath from his countrymen 
to observe all his laws until his return from Delphi, 
with a view to perpetuate their obedience, he went 
and destroyed himself at the feet of the oracle. 
Moses committed no such sin of suicide, but, like 
the poor Greek, he voluntarily excluded himself 
from the rest, the privileges, and commonwealth of 
Israel in Canaan, in order to constitute his burial- 
place a memento of the peril of disobedience. In 
a similar sense we understand the patriotic ejacula- 
tion of Paul, the learned and accomplished Moses 
of the Christian era, when he exclaims, ‘‘ I could 
wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my 
brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh: who 
are Israelites ; to whom pertaineth the adoption, the 

lory, and the covenants :” that is, I could sacri- 
8 my immediate personal interest in the national 
adoption, glory, covenants, and all things, if, by 
that peace-offering, I could secure their salvation, 
and it may be, avert their destruction by the 
Roman sword. 

In this sense of a temporal judgment which may 
be inflicted, though the soul be pardoned and saved, 
I understand 1 John y. 16, 17: ‘* There is a sin 
unto death: I do not say he should pray for it:” 
implying, There are sins inexorably entailing their 
inevitable penalties in this life—as murder, for 
instance—against which intercession even of the 
living saints would be unavailing, possibly unbe- 
coming. God supposes an extreme case of his 
people’s iniquity, m Ezekiel, where he would not 
spare the land, ‘‘ though Noah, Job, and Daniel 
were in it” to supplicate his forbearance. This 

assage magnifies, e converso, the prevalency of the 
oving and believing intercession of living saints, 
by the specification of the one exceptional case 
in which it should be ineffectual, but does not 
support the intercessional dogma of departed saints. 
It supposes Noah, Job, and Daniel were living ‘‘in” 
the land for which they interceded. But if dead 
saints could intercede, why should I turn from the 
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Master to the servant? from him who hath ‘all 

ower given him in heaven and in earth,” to at 
east the doubtful, inferior, and creature force of 
human mediation? If Jesus Christ be my all in 
all, why seek aught elsewhere? If I am ‘‘com- 
plete in him,” why gild refined gold by the tinsel 
of man’s merit, which only hides the precious 
metal, and reduces its standard to “ sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal?” 

Neither case of Moses nor of Paul implied their 
willingness to forego eternal salvation—a sentiment 
which would have only added sin to sin, Their 
idea obviously was the substitution of one secular 
judgment for another—an individual victim for a 
whole community—in strict analogy with the self- 
oblation of Jonah on the ship, viz., one man for 
the rest of the crew. 

In the Jewish registers all men were entered on 
the list of their respective families and tribes, 
and this was their book of life, out of which 
death erased their names. Our own registers— 
properly speaking, our books of life—and the bills 
of mortality—our books of death—are illustrative 
relics of the ancient calendars of life and death 
among Jews, Greeks, Romans, and most ancient 
nations. In metaphorical allusion to these public 
volumes, St. Paul speaks of believers’ names as 
being in the book of life, and ‘‘ written in heaven,” 
not on worm-eaten tables of man’s inscription, but 
on imperishable records of the Judge eternal. I 
perceive something significant, as opposed to all 
theories of human atonements, in the fact that the 
several offers of a Moses, a David, and a Paul, 
were unavailing to avert even the temporal penal- 
ties of transgression. How utterly hopeless, then, 
any conceivable propitiation that man could make, 
whether for his own or others’ sins, as to eternal 
judgment! Ah! why should we hesitate a moment 
to owe to Jesus, and him only, the unspeakable 
grace and mercy of our salvation? One might 
have hoped that the wonderful love wherewith he 
hath loved us, would have taken the poor, grateful 
sinner’s heart by storm, and at once and for ever 
dropped its portcullis against all other comers. 
God forbid, at all events, our Protestant Churches 
should ever 
simple, sterling proclamation, ‘‘The blood of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, cleanseth from all 
sin.” Reader, make this doctrine your own faith, 
by at once embracing the invitation, ‘* Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 
Thy soul, bewildered with the intercessions of 
hosts of saints and angels, recovers its ce in 
the unity of the Mediator, just as the istian 
student, lost in the anomalous and discrepant 
library of the fathers, revives his drooping spirit 
at the inspired fount of Divine revelation. One 
Christ, one Bible, one God: there is no doubt, no 
difficulty, no distraction in these glorious unities 
of ‘* the faith once delivered to the saints.” 

In contemplating the memoir of Moses as one of 
the pre-Calvary martyrs of Jesus, I forbear com- 
ment on the yarious typical relations in which he 
stood ‘‘to the prophet like unto himself.” Our 
business is rather with his claim to be reckoned 
among ‘*‘ the great cloud of witnesses,” with whom 
the author of the polemical Epistle to the Hebrews 
reckons him, as one ‘* who esteemed the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt.” 

We may begin with that unconscious prelude 


reach ‘‘ any other Gospel” than the 





of martyrdom in his infancy, when the beautiful 
babe, exposed to the perils of the Nile, because he 
was a man-child of the covenant with Abraham, 
was found weeping, as if in earnest of that in- 
stinctive sympathy which, by-and-by, should 
‘‘choose rather to suffer affliction with the people 
of God, than enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season :” tears in life, rather than terror in death ; 
present sorrow, to be exchanged for eternal joy. 
The act of parental faith that dared the wrath of 
Pharaoh was honoured by the endorsement of 
Pharaoh’s daughter. ‘‘ When a man’s ways please 
the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to at 
peace with him.” 

The infant Moses became the adopted heir of the 
childless king, and hence became learned in all the 
wisdom of Egypt. Probably he occupied that dis- 
tinguished position at the right hand of Pharaoh 
which Joseph, one of the illustrious ancestors of 
his people, had sustained before him. But no 
earthly inducements were strong enough to blot out 
the love with which God had inspired him for the 
weal of Israel. He cast in his lot with the chosen 
people, and his first overt act of interposition on 
their behalf cost him forty years of exile from the 
land of his home, and from the fellowship of the 
very people for whom he suffered. It was a forty 
years’ unwitting exposition of the text of his old 
age, in his being so long virtually ‘blotted out 
from the book” of the people, who seem to have 
wholly forgotten their self-denying patriot. Public 
benefactors are often more memorised after 
death than appreciated in life, as if man’s posthu- 
mous honours were a feeble imitation of God’s 
recognitions of his faithful servants, in both being 
reserved for them when in another world. 

There is an element of the selfish and hollow in 
all human honours, whether to the living or dead; 
but the honour which God puts on his saints is 
the only true and solid decoration. Moses had 
little gratitude or reverence shown him while he 
lived, and prayed, and thought, and toiled for his 
murmuring countrymen; and their idolatrous 
veneration of his brazen serpent, ages after his 
death, was as gross a perversion of his teaching 
as it gratuitously dishonoured his memory. The 
worship of the relic, ‘‘the Nehushtan,” ‘the bit 
of brass,” as the pious reformer, Hezekiah, called 
it, was a rabbinical type of the cognate error in 
Romanism. Moses would have demolished the 
Nehushtan, as he destroyed the golden calf, could 
he have foreseen its temptation to an idolatrous 
adoration. He would have preferred that he and 
his Nehushtan should be buried where no 
man should ever know where to find them, rather 
than either should become objects of superstitious 
competition with the untransferable worship of 
God. He might have said with Paul, ‘‘ I seek not 
yours, but you.” He had no ambition to make a 
family of his own; his holier zeal was to increase 
the family of God. His own sons sank at once 
into the obscurest shades of sacred history, as if 
their father’s petition to be blotted out of the 
national chronicles had been answered in their 
case as well as his own. So far as human honours 
went, his posterity perpetuated the self-abasement 
of their august ancestor, The children of ‘the 
meekest man of all the earth” re-appear in after 
ages only in the humble funetion of bearers of the 
ark which their father built. 
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The characteristic feature in the life of Moses, 
running as a note of melodious sweetness through- 
out all its variations, is nearest to testimony for 
Christ. He was a martyr, not only in the final, 
isolated article of death, but for eighty years of 
exile in Midian and in the desert—sacrificing the 
Court of Egypt and the covenant of Canaan, in 
lowly, gallant deference to the call of duty, and for 
the glory of the God of Israel. His ti hecy of 
Jesus breathed the Baptist’s loyal self-subjection 
—‘‘He must increase, I must decrease”’—in hi 
summoning the Israelites to ‘‘hearken unto the 
prophet whom the Lord their God should raise up 
unto them.” His spirit, like Paul’s, bade them ‘‘ be 
followers of me, as I also am of Christ.” In life or 
death, Christ was everything, and Moses nothing. 
Christ was sacrificed for his people, Moses with his 
people. If the lawgiver could neither atone for 
nor prevent their sin, he could meekly share its 
penalty. He could not be their mediator, but he 
was their martyr, and in his own person justified 
the visitation which his people had incurred. He 
was practically their “savour of death unto death ;” 
and in thus meekly and uncomplainingly perering 
their temporal judgment of exclusion from the lan 
of promise, he was ‘‘a sweet savour of Christ in 
them that perished.” 

The noble patriot could not survive the destruc- 
tion of his kindred, which their iniquity had pro- 
voked. The braye heart which slew the Egyptian, 
dared the wrath of Pharaoh, and fought the bat- 


talions of Amalek, broke down under the ingrati- 
tude of his delivered fellow-citizens. Israel, to this 
day, may blush at God’s record, that ‘‘ he punished 


Moses for their sakes.” <‘‘If these things be done 
in the green tree, what shall be done”—what has 
been done—‘‘in the dry?” es ge hundred 
years of Hebrew desolation have alike ayenged the 
rejected ‘song of Moses, the servant of God, and 
‘ the song of the Lamb.” Reader, pause upon the 
solemn query—* If the righteous scarcely be sayed, 
where shall the ayy Ainge sinner appear?” The 
death of Moses is not like Christ’s—an atonement 
for sin; but, like Ohrist’s, it is a testimony against 





sin, Its grand stereotyped lesson is the utter in- 
efficacy of human intercession, based upon any pro- 
pitiation man could offer, however eminent the saint 
who offered it. The body of Moses, hidden of God 
in his secret grave on Nebo, is the silent tel 
pointing, through all ages of the Church, to Calvary, 
indicating alike God and man’s “determination to 
know nothing among men, save Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified.” 

The great and good of old time had their in- 
firmities, as ‘‘men of like passions with ourselves ;” 
but there was no error, no adulteration, no confusion, 
no capitulation, in their unconditional adherence 
to the fundamental dogma of the atonement. Its 
symbolical blood blushed with the confession of 
human guilt and shortcoming on all their altars, 
and | ar ige only in the conviction that ‘‘ there is 
one God, and one Mediator between God and man, 
the man Christ Jesus.” He, as man as well as 
God, is the only human element in the scheme of 
man’s redemption; faith in his atoning sacrifice is 
our only justification, as personal appropriation of 
his righteousness, by the spirit of holiness, is our 
only sanctification. This is the Law, and this is 
the Prophets, because this was the Gospel under- 
tying both, and every other collateral testimony to 

e truth of God. 

The restive ingenuity of carnal wisdom is eon- 
tinually reproducing fresh yersions of old and ob- 
solete evasions of Divine doctrine, by substituting 
its own theories for the catholic truth of Christ. 
Let us be on our d inst every kind of 
insinuation against singleness and simplicity 
of the plan of salyation. All thi of universal 
need are c ised by an i cial deur ; 
mountains and seas, fields and flowers, — we 
breathe, the water we drink, the sun that lights 
and warms us, and the stars in their different 
degrees of glory, are all simple things, within the 
equal use and admiration of savage or civilised 
man. Salvation is no exception to the rule. Its 
preaching may still be counted foolishness; but it 
is ‘‘the foolishness of Gov,” which eternity will 
justify as a grand simplicity, ‘‘ wiser than men.” 


AAO 


BETHAN Y.—1LI. 


BY W. F. AINSWORTH, F,A.S., #.R,.G,8. 


47 PON the latter subject referred to in 
our former paper, Dr. Olin, a very 
intelligent traveller, says :—‘‘ The 
tomb of Lazarus is shown at some 
distance north of the tower, on the 

edge of the village. It is not easy to 

rmine whether this is a natural 

remodelled by human labour, or 

wholly artificial ; most Leg yl think, 

the former. ‘The entrance is about three 
I*s4 and a-half feet high, and two feet wide, 
immediately after which a descent is made by 
twenty-seven (another reckoning, Mr. Lewin’s, says 
about thirty) steps into a dark room about nine 
feet square. In its sides are four niches for the 
reception of bodies, and there is one fractured 
sarcophagus. Three more steps lead through an 
excayated passage into an arched chamber eight 
feet square by nine in height. This might readily 





be taken for an ancient Jewish tomb, which it suf- 
ficiently resembles in its form and construction. If 
this is indeed the sepulchre of Lazarus, which I see 
no good reason for doubting, his body probably 
rested in this particular apartment just described ; 
the first room, with its niches, serving the double 
purpose of a family sepulchre, and of an ante- 
chamber to the second, after the style which pre- 
vails in several apartments of the Tombs of the 
Kings, north of Jerusalem.” 

The possession of such a sepulchre supposes 
the gener of considerable wealth by Lazarus 
and his family. That they were rich we should 
naturally infer from several facts mentioned by the 
evangelists. They extended a liberal, and what, 
upon the whole, must have been an expensive 
hospitality to Christ and his numerous retinue 
of disciples, who seem often to haye retired to the 
bosom of this friendly family for repose and social 
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enjoyment. The box of very precious ointment 
which was poured upon the Savyiour’s head in 
Simon’s house, and which called forth the rebuke 
of Judas, was an offering from Mary, the sister of 
Lazarus. The large concourse of Jews who, upon 
the death of Lazarus, resorted to Bethany to sym- 
pathise with the family, is a sufficient proof that 
it was conspicuous and highly respectable. The 
situation of this sepulchre, on the edge of the present 
wretched village, is no just ground for doubting its 
authenticity. The few miserable huts have no ap- 
pearance of antiquity. ag are built in the frailest 
manner, and have probably been reconstructed, 
and their sites changed, once at least in every 
generation, from the resurrection of Lazarus to the 
present time, a period in which what is now the 
edge of the village may often have been its suburbs, 
or its centre. It isdemonstrable, however, that the 
general situation of Bethany has not changed. It 
was fifteen furlongs from Jerusalem, and on the 
way to Jericho; two facts which, taken in connec- 
tion with the unalterable features of this mountain 
region—which limit this road to almost a single 
route—clearly identify the present with the ancient 
Bethany. To prevent the possibility of mistake 
upon this subject, a church was built over the tomb 
of Lazarus in the fourth century, and subsequently 
Bethany became the site of a very important and 
extensive monastic establishment. 

M. Pierotti says of the tomb—‘‘ This, like most of 
the Jewish sepulchres, consists of two underground 
chambers, namely, a vestibule, and a tomb, properly 
so called. The latter is entirely excavated in the 
rock, while the former is of masonry, together with 


the walls of the staircase leading down to it, which 
dates (according to Mariti) from the beginning of 


the seventeenth cen ; thatis, from 1612 to 1615, 
when Father Angelo of Messina was guardian of the 
holy mountain of Sion, and built this approach to 
the tomb. Mariti adds that it was made because 
the ancient one was in the adjoining mosque, 
formerly a Christian church. With this I cannot 
agree, because, after examining the interior of the 
mosque, I have been unable to find any trace of a 
communication with the inside of the tomb; and in 
the interior of the latter there are no signs of a 
walled-up door, to give access to this supposed 
passage. The locality has undergone so many alter- 
ations, that it is now impossible to fix the relative 
positions of the church and the tomb; but the 
former must have been different in plan and in 
dimensions from the small mosque, which, as I be- 
lieve, retains few, if any, remains of the Christian 
church.” 

The Mahometans, who haye built this mosque 
here, it is to be observed, fully believe that this is 
the scene of the igang ber Lazarus. They call thé 
place El-’Aziriyeh, or that of Lazarus (not Lazarieh, 
from Lasaf, the caper-plant, as suggested in a note 
to Dean Stanley’s work, p. 22); and they come as 
pilgrims from distant countries to supplicate health 
for themselves and their sick children, in faith that, 
if they touch the rock of the tomb, their prayers 
will be granted by- God. 

In 1859 some labourers discovered, at the dis- 
tance of a few yards from the village, to the east, 
near the road going to the Jordan, a wall which 
had all the characteristics of ancient Jewish work 
of the age of the Herods. Its shape and position 
seem to indicate that it had formed part of an en- 





closure, the continuation of which was observed a 
little to the south, and also north-west of the Arab 
houses. Near ita grens quantity of materials of 
the Herodian epoch were discovered; scattered 
about in the ground, with several deep cisterns 
entirely excavated and vaulted in the rock, full of 
fragments of ancient masonry. These also occur 
in other parts of the village. After carefully ex- 
aminin g the boundary wall, wherever it could be 
found, M. Pierotti says he has arrived at the con- 
clusion that the traditional tomb of Lazarus is 
without it. Thus the objection often brought 
against it, that it is inside the village, in opposition 
to the Jewish law, does not apply. 

M. Pierotti applies the same to the supposed 
house of Lazarus, where the evidence is not re- 
quired For a time past, he adds, the peasants of 

ethany have been accustomed to find dressed 
stones in their fields, which they havo either 
broken up, in order to carry them away easily to 
the city, or haye burnt for lime. ‘‘If, then, we do 
not suppose the ancient village to have been there, 
I do not see how we can explain the presence of 
these remains. Tho eastern part of the present 
village occupies a portion of the old site, and the 
western was built when memorials was erected by 
the Christians over the Holy Places.” 

Bethany is now a wretched spot—“ a wild moun- 
tain hamlet,” as a modern writer calls it, “screened 
by an intervening ridge from the view of the top of 
Olivet, aera on its broken plateau of rock, the 
last collection of human habitations before the 
desert hills which reach to Jericho, and consists of 
about forty cottages, built on ruins and rubbish. 
The remains of the convent of Judith and castle of 
the Knights Hospitallers lie a short distance from 
the entrance to the village to the west. To the 
east of this is the mosque figured in Pierotti’s 
book (plate liv.), and near it the tomb of Lazarus, 
The houses of Martha, Mary, and Simon the leper, 
are also shown by the natives; but they exhibit no 
signs of antiquity, and as there is no reason to 
suppose that they had separate residences, they 
do not deserve serious consideration. 

‘*The masonry of the square tower, all that re- 
mains of Milisinda’s stronghold, is of the time of 
the crusades. The presence of a quantity of small 
white tesseree encouraged M. Pierotti to excavate 
inside its walls, when he found in its foundations 
stones with rude rustic work ; and in removing the 
rubbish, he saw some other stones, in which were 
holes, ery, made to receive lead or iron 
clamps, to bind them together. Hence he was led 
to consider that the crusader’s building partly rests 
upon ancient Jewish foundations; and that it is not 
by any means improbable that this is the actual 
site of the house of Lazarus (or of the monastery 
that antedated Queen Milisinda’s building ?). 

Without wishing to attach more importance 
to this identification than it merits as a local tra- 
dition, still it is to be observed that the ridicule 
attempted to be attached to it, because the present 
building was erected some centuries later, does not 
apply either to the site or to the buildings that 

receded Judith’s convent and its stronghold. 

ay, on the con , as her sister, Queen Mili- 
sinda, had to pur the und or former 
monastery from the canons of the Holy Sepulchre, 
there is every reason to believe that they held pos- 
session of it on account of its traditional import, 
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and the same import might have led the queen to 
select it as the site for the convent, which she 
erected to bestow on her pious sister.” 

Van de Velde (ii., p. 256) says that a traveller 
has somewhere made the remark in connection 
with this ruin, ‘‘ that tradition always points to 
heights and towers as holy places, as if to place 
in stronger relief the contrast between the humble 
and lowly habiliments of the Go 
love of 4. and show.” But 
to the house that preceded the monastery and 
convent. The most flagrant example in all the 
Kast, it has been observed, in the same spirit of 
detraction, occurs in the instance of the selection of 
the summit of the Mount of Olives for building a 
church in commemoration of the ascension of 
Christ, when the Gospel narrative tells us that ‘he 
led them out as far as Bethany, and he lifted up 
his hands, and blessed them. And it came to pass, 
while he blessed them, he was parted from them, 
and carried up into heaven” (Luke xxiv. 50, 51). 
Now, it has been deduced from Eusebius that the 
traditional spot which Helena meant to honour was 
not the scene of the ascension itself, but the scene of 
the conversations held before the ascension, and the 
cave in which they were believed to have occurred. 


1, and its own 
is cannot apply 





Had this been clearly perceived, Dean Stanley 
remarks, much useless controversy might have been 
spared. The great imaginary acuteness and intelli- 
gence of modern scepticism is, indéed, oftentimes 
much humbled by the acquisition of additional 
facts of an apparently very modest character, and 
yet strong enough to overthrow whole chapters of 
reasoning on false premises. 

Bethany possesses—lonely, deserted spot as it 
is—a far deeper interest to the Christian than even 
the scenes enacted in the last few months of our 
Saviour’s life impart to it. It was in his ascension 
that Christ exhibited the perfect. triumph of hu- 
manity over eyery antagonist, whether in itself, or 
in the circumstances under which it may be sup- 
posed to exist; and it was the contemplation of this, 
the entrance of the Redeemer into glory, that in- 
spired the prvphers of old with the noblest views of 
his kingdom (Ps, Ixvyiii. 18 and xxiy. 9). 


“ Tt seems an humble village, few its homes, 
And few and poor its dwellers ; cottage roofs, 
Except one simple turret, are they all! 

Yet, save the neighbouring city, it were hard, 
Tf Palestine were searched, to tind a spot 

On which the Christian traveller should muse 
With fonder interest, than Bethany.” 


NY 


JUNE. AN IDYL, 


BY JOHN FRANCIS WALLER, 


I.—MORNING IN THE CITY. 
\}UMMER! sunny-eyed and golden, 
( Glorified in idyl olden, nics 
oY Hymned by every modern lyre. 
“As Ani the bard shut up in city, 
Nid In a fitting strain to greet thee 
Vainly would aspire— 
Weaving toilfully his ditty 
With feigned fire. 
f 2 Like the cagéd throstle swinging 
In my casement, tamely singing, 
ining for the fields and sky, 
In his eye there is no brightness, 
In his piping there’s no lightness, 
No wild melody: 
In his heart a sense of tightness— 
Yhus am T. 


Through the window in my attic, 
That morn in June, a ray erratic, 

That had somehow lost its way 
’Twixt chimney pots and over tiling, 
Wandered in with sickly smiling, 

Wishing me good-day, 

But, choked with smoke and ‘soot defiling, 

It died away. 


Open then my window throwing, 

Where my potted rose was blowing, 
To inhale its odours sweet ; 

But the odours that assailed mo 

From the basement scarce regaled me, 
Wafted from the street. 

I closed the sash: my spirits failed me— 
So did my feet, 





Down I sate in idle musing, 

Still the Muse her aid refusing, 
Blotting many a page in vain: 

Till uron my heart came gushing, 

Like a sick man’s feyer-flushing, 
Longing, e’en to pain, 

From the hateful city rushing— 
Green fields to gain, 


I fled away! Few hours of flying, 
And by a riyer’s margent lying, 
id a sweet sylvan scene, 
I see the heaven around me glowing, 
T hear the glad stream by me flowing 
In summer sheen ; 
I smell the wild flowers round me blowing 
Upon the green, 


II.—NOON IN THE COUNTRY. 


A flush of light fills all the cloudless ether, 
The laughter of soft winds stirs every tree, 
The bee goes humming through the furze and 
heather, 
Lalling the sense with drowsy melody. 


The heaven is throbbing with the skylark’s trilling, 
The earth is vocal with a choral aig TT 
Thrush, blackbird, linnet, rapturously filling 
The heart with psalmody, the ear with song. 


The sunny water, dancing down the river, 
Breaks o’er the rocks in bubbling melodies: 
The wave upon the strand, with rippling quiver, 

Sobs like a heart that tells its joy in sighs, 
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Earth, air, and ocean welcome in young Summer, 
With wordless hymnings of their mystic voice ; 

Deep in her heart great Nature feels the comer, 
And summons forth creation to rejoice. 


Beneath ancestral oaks, whose giant shadows 
Have fallen o’er generations passed away, 

I sit and watch the mowers in the meadows, 
And hear the laugh of maids that toss the hay. 


I see the dear old mill, the cottage bowered 
With eglantine, whose coronals entwine 

Amid the clustering branches, golden-flowered, 
The fragrant pendants of the lithe woodbine. 


The pleasant air creeps o’er me, odour-laden 
From hedge and orchard. Hark! the chimes of 


noon 
Peal rest from labour; man, and child, and maiden, 
Leave me to muse thatsummer day in June, 


IlIl.—EVENING ON THE RIVER, 


Over the water, over the water, 
Floating adown by the light of the moon ; 
Fair Minnie Collins, the old miller’s daughter, 
Sitting beyond me, this evening in June. 


Down went the sun in a heaven of splendour, 
Leaving the twilight still warm from his blaze; 

Up came the rounded moon, tranquil and tender, 
Sheeting in silver the flood with her rays. 


White water-lilies are languidly floating, 
Opening their bells amid broad leaves of green, 

Bending their heads to the swell of our boating, 
As gardens aquatic we wander between. 


Off from the meadows that border the river 
Comes the fresh odour of newly-mown hay, 

Perfume from orchard and garden, while ever 
The bittern booms loud in the marsh far away. 


———~~ 


MY BEES AND 





I with the paddles, and she at the tiller, 
A vision I see, as we dreamily glide, 
Of po a Ta roe past, and the child of the 


er 
Roams through the greenwood a child by my side, 


Long yaniennt past! yet unchanged is the wild 
wood, 
The river flows by the same meadows and mill— 
But ah, Minnie dear, we haye both passed our 
childhood, 
The man and the maiden are drifting on still. 


‘Tis pleasant to float down tie stream, my sweet 
neighbour, 
Through flowers and odours still shaping our way; 
While working up stream is a bore and a labour— 
The course of an hour we retrace in a day. 


‘But there’s no beating back up the stream of 
existence, 
Onward and downward we speed evermore ; 
Long or short be the voyage, in vain our resistance, 
e must sink in the ocean or strand on the shore.” 


‘Tf so it must be,” was the maiden’s replying— 
The laugh on her lip mocked the tear in her eye, 
‘Let us never look back on the shores that we're 


flying, 
But watch every change of the water and sky.” 


‘« Then so let it be, my sweet moralist, ever ; 
In the same little shallop let both of us glide, 
My arm at the oar as we go down the river, 
our hand at the tiller to steer through the tide.” 


Over the water, over the water, 
Floating adown by the light of the moon, 
Wooed I and won I the old miller’s daughter, 
Fair Minnie Collins, that evening in June. 


BEEHIVES.—III. 


BY THE ‘‘ TIMES’” BEE-MASTER. 


BEE HOUSES, 


‘,T would at first sight seem suf- 

Aks:--4 ficient to have good strong hives 

+H as residences for the bees, and 

that placing them in sheds or in 

+f houses is unnecessary : this is not 

H so. The straw hive, made of the 

‘a best material, and built with the 

4, utmost care, absorbs the rains and 

feels the frost, and ultimately 

crumbles into pieces under the sunshine. Hence, 

in cottage gardens, where this old system is re- 

tained, we see earthenware dishes, mats, and other 

ugly things placed on the hives; and underneath 

these covers we shall find all sorts of vermin. If 

the wooden box—either the Ayrshire or Pettit?s— 

be adopted, the rains in winter and the heat of 

summer rends and warps the wood. It is, there- 

fore, fatal to all successful apiculture, or bee-keep- 
ing, to adhere to this old but worthless plan, 





It is also incompatible with the manipulation and 
oversight, which are the duty and enjoyment of a 
bee-master. It is no less injurious to the bees. 
They like to work outside in the sunshine, but 
inside in the shade. They require a cool retreat in 
summer, and a warm and dry house in winter. 
They can stand severe cold, but not damp. A bee- 
house, sufficient to hold three hives and their 
supers, may be built at little expense. It may be 
about six feet in length, four foot in height, and 
two feet from back to front; the floor about 
eighteen inches from the ground, and a sloping 
roof, with a projecting front, sufficient to carry the 
rains over the landing places of the bees, There 
may be three holes in front, corresponding to the 
entrances of the hives within, each hole about three 
inches long and an inch in height. Under each 
aperture, in the bee-house, there must be a board, 
sloping down at an angle of twenty-five degrees, 
and about six inches long, and four inches broad, 
and of the shape of a semicircle, and firmly fixed to 
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*¢ Fair Minnie Collins, the old miller’s daughter, 
Sitting beyond me, this evening in June,” 


See “‘ JUNE—AN IDYL."—p. 266, 
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the house; zinc plates fastened on the lids, but not 
at the sides, on account of the expansion and con- 
traction created by heat and cold, and laid on the 
wooden roof, form a lasting protection from rain. 
Straw or thatch looks more picturesque, but it 
harbours vermin. A good laurel or laurustinus 
growing at each end keeps off the wind, and breaks 
the force of equinoctial gales, which always annoy 
and irritate the working bees, The best + is 
a south-eastern one, or rather, south-south-east. 
There must be a door of the same length as the 
bee-house, with hinges on the lower side, so that 
when let down and resting on the ground it may 
form a convenient sloping platform for the bee- 
master to rest when inspecting the hives, in re- 
moving supers, or otherwise attending to his 
interesting duties. There must be divisions be- 
tween each hive from top to bottom, in order to 
prevent quarrels and conflicts, which will occasion- 
ally occur in bee-houses as well as in churches, The 
whole interior must be made as smooth gs the car- 








penter can make it, with as few projecting edges or 
corners as possible. Tho reason for this is the 
inveterate habit of the spider to fix his mischievous 
web in bee-houses for catching weary and wayworn 
workers. I have seen half a - Saag, Be entangled 
in a spider’s web, and devoured by the horrid 
monster, In fact, the spider is more destructive 
than the wasp. In July and August the bee- 
mastet should sweep his bee-house every evening 
with @ hard painter’s brush, which usually keeps 
it clear of all kinds of vermin. Such a bee-house 
is @ very Leggy Pn aye in a garden, and lasts 
many years, @ like to have two storeys in the 
bee-shed; but this is not so convenient in caso 
of swarming or when the hives are yery crowded. 
The cloud of bees concentrated in one place leads to 
mistakes, and, therefore, to battles and loss of lives. 

Around and beneath the bee-house should be 
mown grass, which is most picturesque, or cinder 
dust and gravel, which furnishes least attraction to 
toads, frogs, and snails, 
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DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ANNIE’S FIRST FLOWER.—IL 
BY FRANOES FREELING BRODERIP, 


LIZA was a very good-hearted 
girl, and seeing how Annie re- 
joiced over the idea of keepin 
a flower, she not only pe 
her mother to let them go 
there that afternoon, but coaxed 
her out of a further twopence, 
which made Annie feel, in- 
deed, passing rich. Then 
the two girls set off merrily 
. on their walk, which was a 

longer one than Annie had yetundertaken. Theday 

was very hot, and Annie was terribly tired, but she 

did not like to complain, as Eliza had so kindly ac- 

commodated her own active pace to the hobbling 

walk of the lame child. All fatigue, however, was 
forgotten when they reached their destination. 

Opposite the row of gay shops, and between the foot 

pavement and the road, was a vacant space, which 

was now covered with a fry assortment of plants in 
full bloom, in pots and baskets. Hliza, secretly 
feeling she had earned a little reward, took Annie up 

to them, and then ran to regale her own eyes on a 

grand milliner’s shop hard by. Meanwhile Annie 

was gazing, as if she would never be tired, on the 
gay a of blossom before her. Geraniums showed 
their bright scarlet flowers, verbenas shone with 
every tint and shade of the rainbow, and lobelias 
peeped up with their pretty blue eyes, like high- 

rm forget-me-nots. Presently up came the old 
man belonging to the stock. 

“Do you want a plant, my dear ?” he asked, as 
he noticed Annie’s pause beside his tee stock. 

““ Yes, I do,” replied Annie, timidly; ‘‘ but I am 
afraid I’ye not got money enough to buy any of 
these. How much do you ask for that pretty pink 
flower ? 

“That's a new geranium, and a dear one,” 
replied the man; ‘I can’t let ye have that no less 





nor a shilling. But, look here: you tell me how 
much tin you’ye got, child, and then I’ll show you 
what I’ve got for that price.” 

“Pye only got fourpence,” said Annie, feeling 
rather ashamed now of the sum that had formerly 
seemed a tniné of riches to her. 

‘“‘Fourpence aint much,” said the man; ‘“ but I 
tries to suit all my customers, in case they should 
come again. Now, my dear, you can have that ’ere 
pot of musk for fourpence, which is a sweet-smell- 
ing article, and cheap ; or you can have four of these 
penny flower-roots.” 

Annie looked and longed, doubted and pondered, 
for the musk was in a pot, and was a grand-looking 
plant—only four roots from that wonderful basket 
seemed tempting in their quantity. ‘‘ Only where 
should I get the pots ?” thought she, in perplexity. 

At last she ventured to disturb Eliza from her 
rapture over the bonnets, and humbly asked her 
advice on the matter, the man, meanwhile, retiring 
to some mysterious shelter near, but promising to 
come back, and hear her decision. 

‘*The pot of musk, by all means, Annie,” said 
Eliza; ‘‘see how nice it would look in your 
mother’s window, and it would make your room 
smell so sweet,” 

‘*T suppose 1t would,” replied Annie, witha sigh ; 
‘‘only for fourpence I could get a root of double 
daisies, two roots of heart’s-ease, and a carnation : 
only, where should I get the pots and the earth 
from ?” 

‘*You had better take the musk,” replied Hliza, 
decisively ; and so it was settled at last, to every 
one’s satisfaction; the good-natured owner of the 
plants adding, unasked, a small root of double 
daisies. 

‘*Keep ’em well watered, my child,” said he: 
‘‘not too much at a time; but a little every day, 
and give ’em as much air as yer likes, I dessay 
they'll do uncommon well, if you takes care on em.” 

Then the two girls went home, Eliza carrying 
the plants carefully, and sniffing at the musk every 





now and then on her way, When they got home 
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“Do you want a plant, my dear ?”—p. 267, 


from some stray corner an old cracked pot turned | sewed the leaves and flowers seemed to whisper to 
up, in which the daisy root was solemnly planted her of the glorious summer day she had spent in 
with great care. The time soon came for Annie to | the forest. As winter drew near, the plants were 
return home, and she left her kind relations, and, | carefully taken in, and put on the window-sill 


with her mother’s help, carried her treasures safely | inside, where they were now accompanied by a nice 


home. Mrs. Waters was delighted with the plants; 


strong geranium Annie’s father had brought home 


she said they reminded her of her own young days. | for her one night. 


“* Your grandmother had a row of double daisies | 
said | creased, and the window was now quite a gay sight 


» 


like these on each side of her door, Annie, 
she ; ‘‘and when I was little I used to be allowed to 
pick one, when I was good, to put in the flower-pot 
on the mantelshelf.” 

And from that time the two flower-pots seemed 
to bring an atmosphere of brightness round them, 
that spread to the rest of the room. Mrs. Waters 
never forgot, however tired she was, to bring up a 
jug of water in the evening for them; and even 
Annie’s father took sufficient interest in them to 
fix a stout rail outside the window, that the pots 
might be put out in fine weather, and be prevented 
from falling into the yard. And the little crippled 


gitl took her work by the window, and while she | 





By next spring Annio’s stock was further in- 


with its blossoming plants, which were kept in health 
by the incessant and watchful care of the poor little 
lame girl and her mother. A neighbour having 
then told Annie of the Flower Show that was held 
every year for the purpose of exhibiting flowers in 
bloom, grown and reared in the window gardens of 
the poor, she was induced to enter her name, and 
send some of her cherished nurselings to the show, 
which was held in Russell Square. By this time 
Annie had become a fairly skilful gardener, and it 
did not surprise her friends that her group of 


healthy, well-tended plants should take a second 


prize. 
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Eliza and her mother were duly invited over on 
the occasion, ‘‘ For,” said Annie, gratefully, ‘I can 
never forget that to you I owe my first knowledge of 

een trees and fresh air, as well as my first hint 
for my window garden.” 

Of course, in their happy and partial eyes, 
Annie’s little group of plants were the leading stars 
of the whole show; the tall geranium, with its full 
spikes of scarlet blossom, towering proudly over a 
pot of mignonette and another of blue lobelia, 
while a pot of musk, a descendant of the original 
one, scented the air around. 

“* Yes, they are really beautiful,” replied Annie, 
smiling, and blushing as she stood beside them, 
leaning on her crutches; ‘‘ but I think my pot of 
double daisies at home is the one I love best, after 
all. Mother always gives it the sunniest corner, 
and waters it most carefully, for she says it reminds 
her of the path beside her mother’s door, when she 
was a little child, and I care for it because it was one 
of the first living plants I could ever call my own,” 





SCRIPTURAL ACROSTIC.—No, XI. 


ONE WHO, HAVING RECEIVED A PROMISE FROM GOD, TOOK 
NO HEED TO WALK IN HIS LAW WITH ALL HIS HEART, 
1, A priest who was buried among the sepulchres of the 

kings of Judah. 
2. One who in the time of famine went to Moab and there 


died: 

3. The chief artificer at the building of the Temple, 

4, One who made an altar after the Assyrian medel, 
contrary to the Mosaical law, 





THE SABBATHOS OF THE YEAR, 
TRINITY SUNDAY, 
* Little children, keep yourselves from idols."—1 John v. 21, 


PRAY you keep all earthly love 
In meek and chastened trust, 
For human loving is at best, 
But pour’d forth on the dust ; 
And if upon your young heart’s throne 
There sitteth aught but God alone, 
Then tear it down you must. 


Gi 


And hold the parent love a gem, 

In God’s sweet bounty given, 
As symbol pure and beautiful, 

Of the Father’s love in heaven ; 
To shadow forth his watchful care, 
Around about you everywhere, 

From morning until even. 


And may the grace of Christ the Lord, 
And God’s exceeding love, 

And the most holy fellowship 
Of the sweet heavenly Dove, 

Be with you on the great life-road— 

A triune blessing from your God, 
As through the world you rove. 


THE TEMPLES OF THE BIBLE. 


HE correct meaning of the 

word temple is ‘‘a dwelling.” 

Wherever God dwells visibly, 

or by his felt presence, there 

is the "ig dwelling, or house 

of God. In this extraordinary 

way he dwelt of old in a part 

only—the most holy place—of 

the sacred building on Mount 

Moriah. That part only was, strictly speaking, the 

temple, or naos, The whole sacred building, with 

its outer and inner courts, was called ‘‘the hieron.”’ 

Hence it is that our Lord speaks of one who was 

slain ‘* between the temple (naos) and the altar; ” 

meaning between the most holy place and the altar 

of burnt offering in the court of the priests, In 

Scripture we read of three kinds of temples, 

exclusive of the prophetic temples of Ezekiel and 

the book of Revelation. The first kind of temple 

was that of a ee the second that of a holy 
person, and the third that of a holy people, 

I. The first temple was a holy place, called also 
“the tabernacle,” ‘‘the sanctuary.” God com- 
manded the Israelites (Exod. xxv. 8) to make him 
“a sanctuary, that he might dwell among them,” 
and he promised (Exod. xxix. 44, 45) to ‘‘ sanctify 
thetabernacle . . . and to dwell among the children 
of Israel.” This promise was fulfilled by God at the 
dedication of the tabernacle in the wilderness, for 
we read, Exod. xl. 34, 35, when Moses had finished 
the work, ‘then the glory of the Lord filled the 
tabernacle, and Moses was not able to enter into 





the tent of the congregation, because the cloud abode 
thereon, and the glory of the Lord filled the taber- 
nacle.” ‘This movable: temple, or tabernacle, was 
succeeded by the permanent building on Mount 
Moriah, where Dayid “ desired to find a tabernacle 
for the God of Jacob; but Solomon built him an 
house” (Acts vii. 46,47). Atits dedication Solomon 
addressed God in prayer, and said (1 Kings viii. 
13), *‘I have surely built thee an house to dwell 
in, a settled place for thee to abide in for ever; ” 
and we are told (2 Chron. yii. 1, 2), that. ‘‘ when 
Solomon had made an end of praying ... the 
glory of the Lord filled the house, and the priests 
could not enter into the house of the Lord, because 
the glory of the Lord ..ad filled the house of the 
Lord.” 

II. The second temple was a holy person—viz., 
the Lord Jesus Christ. He himself taught the Jews 
this truth. In John ii, 19 he addressed them in 
these words, which he intended should be literally 
understood of himself, for they were literally fulfilled 
in him: ‘‘ Destroy this temple, and in three days I 
willraiseitup.” The evangelist adds the explanation 
in the 21st yerse—‘‘ But he spake of the temple of 
his body.” Agreeably to these words of Christ and 
the Evangelist John, the Apostle Paul teaches the 
Colossians (i. 19), ‘‘It pleased the Father that in 
him” (that is, in Christ) “should all fulness dwell;” 
and (ii. 9) ‘‘ in him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily,” 

III. The third temple is a holy people—namely, 
all ‘‘the saints and faithful in Christ Jesus,” that 
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‘blessed company of all faithful people ” which 
make up the universal Church of God. They are as 
real and literal a temple, or dwelling, or house of 
God, as was the body of Christ, or the magnificent 
house built by Solomon. It is not the language of 
metaphor St. Paul used when he addressed the 
Christian believers of Oorinth, and said, ‘‘ Ye are 
the temple of the living God, as God hath said, I 


will dwell in them;” or when he addressed the | Chris 


Christians of Ephesus—“ Ye are built on the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner stone; in 
whom all the building fitly framed together 
groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord: in whom 
ye also are builded together for an habitation of 
God through the Spirit.” 

It is in this light, regarding believers as “ an 
habitation of God,” that St. Peter, in his First 
Epistle, calls the ‘‘elect” strangers ‘‘lively stones, 
who are built up a spiritual house” (ii. 5). This 
spiritual house is called, in ver. 9, “a iar e,” 
who, because they are such, ought ‘‘to show forth 
the praises of him who had called them from dark- 
ness into his maryellous light.” This temple, 
consisting of a people, is the only one which now 
remains on ea: The first kind of temple—the 
tabernacle, and the house which was “‘ exceeding 
magnifical, of fame and of glory throughout all 
countries,” and the successive buildings raised in 
after ages on Mount Moriah by Zerubbabel and 
Herod—all these buildings have passed away. The 
Roman ploughshare has passed over their founda- 
tions, and ‘* left not one stone upon another.” The 
second temple, ‘‘the temple of his body,” who for a 
season tabernacled amongst men, has ascended up 
on high, erie, a ote. He “‘ has gone 
to the Father,” haying “finished,” on the cross, the 
salvation of man, and having perfectly ‘‘done the 
will” of his Father, as ‘‘it is written in the yolume 
of the book.” And now, in this dispensation, the 
third and only remaining actual temple, that of a 
holy people, is ever being built. ‘Every sinner 
that repenteth,” causing joy in heaven, is another 
“lively stone” added to this ‘habitation of God 
through the Spirit.” 

These truths are not without their practical 
bearing on Christian life and conduct. 

They teach us negatively that now no building of 
brick or stone can, in the strictly Scriptural sense or 
use of the word, be called a temple, or tabernacle, 
or sanctuary. Places of assembly for Christian 
worship and instruction—that is, our churches and 
chapels—are to us what the synagogues through- 
out Judea were to the Jews. There were many 
synagogues, and but one temple for the nation. So 
with us there are now many churches and chapels 
(synagogues), and but one temple, we, ‘‘the blessed 
company of all faithful people,” but one “house of 
God, which is the Church of the living God” (1 Tim. 
iii. 15), Whilst many and minute directions were 
given by God, that the tabernacle should be “ ex- 
ceeding magnifical, and of fame and of glory 
throughout all countries” (1 Chron, xxii. 5), not 
one direction is given in the Bible concerning 
the style or adornment of other places of either 
Jewish or Christian worship. We may, then, con- 
clude, from this silence of Scripture, that a plain 
building for Christian worship and instruction, is 
as acceptable in God’s sight as one “ exceeding 
magnifical,” 





The positive lessons drawn from this subject are 
important. 

.et us instance some taught us by St. Paul. 

I. The first is the value of sound teaching to 
believers, This is set forth in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. In chap. iii. Christians are called 
‘‘God’s building” (yer, 9)—#,e., as Paul, in Ephes. ii, 
10, says, they ‘‘are his workmanship, created in 
ist Jesus.” Unsound teaching is compared to 
those vile additions to a ificent building which 
tend to its destruction and defilement. The apostle 
cautions the unsound teacher by saying ver. 10), 
‘* Let every man take heed how he buildeth” upon 
the foundation that had been laid, ‘‘ which is Jesus 
Christ,” and adds, in verses 16 and 17, ‘‘ Know ye 
not that ye are the temple of God, and that the 
Spirit of dwelleth in you? If any man defilo 

e temple of God, him shall God destroy; for tho 
temple of God is holy, which oe ye are,” 

Another practical use of this subject is the 
correction of some vices which had, in a corrupt 
city like Corinth, crept into the Church, or had not 
been renounced by some conyerts. In the 6th 
chapter of the First Epistle, speaking of their former 
impure and licentious manner of life, the apostle 
asks (yer. 9, “ Know ye not that the unrighteous 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God?” He then 
specifies, particularly in the 9th and 10th verses, 
who the unrighteous are, and adds, ‘‘And such were 
some of you: but ye are washed, but ye are sanc- 
tified, but ye are justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” To show the 
Christian converts the heinousness of some of these 
sins into which they had fallen, or which were not 
forsaken by them, the apostle asks, at ver. 19, 
‘‘What? know ye not that your body is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have 
of God, and ye are not your own?” 

II. Again, a third lesson taught by this subject 
is separation from the world. In the latter part of 
the 6th chapter of the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians this duty is thus enforced—‘‘Be not 
unequally yoked together with unbelievers” (ver. 
14). Christians are here forbidden to form with 
people of the world, not only the most intimate 
unions, such as marriage, but connections not so 
bane, either for business or pleasure, are to be 
avoided, because of the injury arising from evil 
‘*‘communications.” How solemn and impressive 
to a spiritual mind, is the question, yer. 16, ‘‘ What 
agreement hath the temple of God with idols? for 
ye are the temple of the pring God ; as God hath 
said, I will dwell in them, and walk in them; and 
I will be their God, and they shall be my people. 
Wherefore come out from among them, and be ye 
separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing; and I will receive you, and will be a Father 
unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty. Having therefore these 
oem, dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves 

m all filthiness of the flesh” (such as intercourse 
with the ungodly), ‘‘ perfecting holiness in the fear 
of the Lord. 

These examples will suffice to show the practical 
use of the truths above stated. In other parts of 
Scripture the attentive reader will find many 
similar counsels, based onthe great fact that 
each believer is a “lively stone” of ‘the house 
of God, which is the Church of the liying God” 
(1 Tim. iii. 15). 
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THROUGH TWENTY YEARS. 





THROUGH TWENTY YEARS, 


A POEM, 


})OU’VE heard the like before? I 
; doubt it not. 
% You talk of tears—the fount has 
’ long been dry ; : 
) For twenty years haye gone since 
last I wept 
ssionate tears fast into burning 
hands; 
< And aye, since then, my heart has rotted 


worm ; 

And all my darkened life has been consumed 
With ever-heated furnaces of grief. 

My words are wild ?—so are their father-thoughts. 
Ah! I remember well that day I wept, 
My throbbing brow within my fevered hands, 
My hands upon the shoulder of my love— 
Whom two years’ wedlock had but made more 

dear— 

I wept upon his shoulder as he knelt, 
All haggard with the shock of dreadful news, 
Before me, and bowed down his reeling head 
Into my lap, and cried, ‘* All—all is lost !” 
Upon his shoulder, as he knelt, I wept; 
I needed not his words to speak me more: 
A dreadful intuition told me all: 
He and his brother, masters of a bank 
In Lombard Street (Oh! mine is no romance)— 
He, noble, honourable, scorning twilight work ; 
His brother, grasping, close, honest as far 
As suited with a present policy ; 
But plausible in manner, smiling-faced, 
Imputing to his partner all that seemed 
Obscure and doubtful : thus perforce he took 
My husband’s character upon himself, 
And left his wolf-skin for my John to wear. 

And all this while he plotted, planned, and 

played 

His stolen character ; and (what his scheme 
I know not) in a large embezzlement 
The fruit of his hypocrisy appeared, 
That cast the guilt on John, who having heard 
This charge from him who wronged him, spake no 


word, 
But fled in haste to me; and dropping down, 
All spent and gasping, cried out, ‘‘ All is lost !”” 
While _ the first strong torrent of my grief 


Heayed, like the troubled ocean, in my breast, 

From in the hall I caught the sound of words, 

Loud-spoken insolence of conscious power, 

That stayed at once my tears—once, and for all, 

Bound that more rigid than the Arctic seas— 

And, starting up, I cried, ‘‘ John, tell me all.” 

He told me hurriedly, as I’ve to you ; 

And sending all his love into his eyes 

(They much resembled yours—he was like you), 

And breathing all his heart into his voice, 

He said to me when he had told me all, 

‘* Bear up a little while, for I am true— 

True to myself, to God, to you, to all ; 

Weep not till I return ; then weep for joy.” 
Here in upon us rudely broke the men; 

And I had to endure to see him bound— 





To see them shackle the true hands that erst 
In sunnier days had clasped my maiden waist 
After the whispered licence of my love, 

And on my finger this worn circle placed. 

I felt my features stiffen and wax pale, 

I felt the stung veins redden in my eyes, 

My heart gave one wild leap into my throat, 
Then sank like lead in many-fathomed sea. 
That moment I have often over-lived, 

For sorrow feeds on sorrow, joy on joy. 


The day of trial came: he in the dock 
Stood, all aflush with pain of innocence, 

Nor dared to raise those wells of truth, his eyes, 
Fearing the poisoned arrows of suspicion 

That, ranged before him, stood astart to fly. 
Quoth the twelve wiseheads, as they lay together, 
‘* There’s no mistake about it: he is guilty ; 

He dare not look an honest man i’ the face.” 

And so the case was settled in their heads, 

And evidence and eloquence were nought. 

For twenty years—for twenty years—he said ; 
Was it for twenty years? He spoke the words 
As smooth and trippingly as twenty days. 

My husband then looked up—looked up at me ; 
He did not see me stagger, start, or swoon, 
But I went to him with a trustful face, 

And, taking both his hands in mine, I said, 

‘*T will bear up and wait, for you are true— 
True to yourself, to God, to me, to all; 

When you return, John, I will weep for joy.” 


Sir, I will slur over the first long years, 
Long years of warfare between frigid want 
And rigid necessities ; and three had passed 
When I began to falter and to faint 
Under a press of gathering misfortunes, 
And my accustomed work began to fail. 
My two babes hungered, but I had no bread— 
I had no bread, nor aught wherewith to buy ; 
What should Ido? Should I behold them die ? 
I sate upon my wooden chair, and thought ; 
‘Die? Whatis death? ’Tis not so terrible 
At closer view —’twere happiness for them, 
Poor starving babes. I—shall I help them die ?” 
What thought accurst was that? I started up, 
I fell upon my knees, ‘‘ O God!” I cried, 
‘* Oh, give me bread to feed my starving lambs ; 
Deliver from temptation, for His sake 
Who overcame it!” I would go and—beg! 
I snatched my children from the cold hearth-side, 
And glided through the twilight with swift feet 
Towards the double-portalled residence 
Of that far worse than Judas to my love; 
I caught him hastening down the quiet road, 
And stayed, or would haye stayed him in his 

haste, 
And wailed, so broken was I with my want, 
‘These are your brother’s children, must they 
starve— 
The Perey of your wronged brother—must they 
ie?” 


But he recoiled, and stopped his tingling ears, 
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‘*« They are a felon’s children: get you gone ;” 
And started with long, rapid strides away. 

I turned me home again—I reached the door, 
But found it locked against me. Then I looked 
In at the window, and discovered men 
Marking and lotting my few household goods, 
For I had owed much rent. Now, all was gone, 

I hurried wildly down the long, dark street, 
With seething whirlpools of unholy thought 
Hissing within my brain; and, as I went, 

My children goaded me with their complaints 
Of weariness and hunger. On I went, 

Until my babe dropped into gradual quiet, 
And lay with heavy weight across my arm. 

At length I reached the poorhouse; at the gate 
I knocked, and asked for shelter. With a growl 
The porter let me in, I stirred my babe, 

For it hung heavily. Sir, the child was dead. 





~~~. 


“Dead! did you say your youngest child was 
dead ? ” 

Yes. Sir, you have a kind heart, for you weep 
As though the child were yours. 

‘*T have especial interest in this matter ; 
For I have news for you (the child is dead !) 
Your husband’s brother died but yesterday, 
Confessing all his guilt; thus clearing him 
Whom you have loved so well, to all the world, 
He also has bequeathed your husband all 
His garnered wealth; but that is nought compared 
With restoration to one’s good repute.” 

And where is John? 

‘* He is not far away,” 
O John! my John! am TI not surely blind, 
To gaze, nor recognise, for all this while ? 
O my beloved! ‘These are tears of joy. 
Bonavis, 


LEAVES FROM MY INDIAN NOTE-BOOK. 


BY OAPTAIN MEADOWS TAYLOR, AUTHOR OF 


‘TARA,’ ‘CONFESSIONS OF A THUG,” ETO, 


NO. III, 


OW that I have sketched the pro- | 


Ay’ bable origin of our village, and 
the classes of officers by whom 
its local affairs are adminis- 
tered, let us, before we enter, 
look round once more, and 
examine the gate itself par- 
ticularly. It is a study for a 
painter, both in colour and 

A fine warm red brick has been used 


G24 


design. 


in the building of the upper portion, and the 


machicolations 
handsome, projecting oyer a deep cornice which is 
pierced with slanting holes for musket 

downwards. In the centre of one of the bastions, 
and on the centre of the gate, are projecting turrets, 


supported by carved stone brackets of massive pro- | 


portions, which may each hold several marksmen, 
for front or flanking fire. The gate, we see, would 
be a formidable position to attack; and in the 
rough, old times, when often disturbed by maraud- 
ing cavalry, the inhabitants must haye felt them- 
selves very secure when its doors were shut, and 
its walls and towers manned by their stout youths, 
all of whom were used to arms. Those were days 
when the village cattle went out to graze with a 
guard of matchlock men to protect them; and 
when, in portions of the grazing lands, there were 
breastworks of loose stones, and enclosures to 
which cattle could be driven on any alarm. But 
the powerful Government of England has changed 
all that to peace and security. Tho shrill horn- 
blast of the village watchman announced our ap- 
proach; but the village walls and towers are not 
occupied except by women and children, who have 
mounted them to look at the English gentlemen ; 
and the Patell who, in old times, might haye had 
to marshal his people for defence, is now at our 
side, his hand upon our horse’s mane, pointing out 
such objects as he thinks may interest us, and 
answering our varied questions, 

The Patell of our village is a man of old 
“county ” family, 





of the bastions are bold and! 
to fire. 





with the ancient princes of the country. Ono of 
them, he tells us, was the leader of a thousand 
horse in the army of a King of Beijapoor, Ali Adil 
Shah, about 250 years ago. It was he who built 
the castle, and the village gates, and we see the act 
commemorated by an engraved stone tablet inserted 
over the crown of the Saracenic arch. So the 
present head of the family is proud of his ancestry, 
and is held in proportionately high estimation by 
his neighbours. utations in the family have 
occurred ; soldiers and farmers haye succeeded each 
other in turn; and our friend is a substantial 
farmer, with an estate of nearly a thousand acres, 
mostly cultivated by himself, and the rest by his 
sons and relatives who, according to immemorial 


| Hindoo custom, share with him in their several 


degrees. He is about fifty years of ago, hale and 
strong, neatly dressed in a tunic of quilted calico, 
his bagey drawers fitting tight below the knee, 
leaving the calf and sinewy ankle bare; and his 
bright scarlet turban is evidently fresh from the 
dyer. With him are four stalwart sons, whom he 
introduces, and of whom he is evidently proud. 
There is no fear of the family dying out, his eyes 
seem to say, as he looks to them. No wonder he 
is content with his position, All Hindoo families 
are as careful of ancestral honours, or hereditary 
rank, as we are ourselves; and whenever the office 
of “ Patell” exists in any of them, it is jealously 
punelet. The Prince of Gwalior, the Maha Raja 
‘india, is descended from a Patell of a small 
Deccan yillage, and still holds the office by deputy. 

While our Patell is telling us of his ancestors’ 
ood works, he says, simply, ‘‘ Those were rough, 
ford times, sir, when men went to plough with 
swords by their sides, and matchlocks hanging at 
their backs. Now we have no need even to repair 
our walls.” ‘Truly the gate tells the tale of change 
as plainly as the old Patell, Grass and creepers 
are growing in picturesque beauty out of the 
brickwork, in some places, already loosened by 
a peepul-tree, the massive roots of which have 


lis ancestors did good seryice | broken through it here and there, and in time will 
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pull it down; and in other respects there are 
visible signs of picturesque decay. The sides of 
the gate are of hewn stone, basalt, of a rich warm 
brown, mixed with grey ; and there is a good deal 
of ornamental carved work about the cornices and 
brackets, proving that the constructor spared no 
expense, The great wooden doors of the gate 
are now open ; their planks and beams are strongly 
clamped together by stout iron bars, ornamented 
with bosses and projecting spikes. In one place 
there is a mark of a cannon shot, and numberless 
indentations of matchlock balls, in regard to which 
our friend could, I dare say, tell many a tale. 

I said the gate wae a payers for a painter, and 
more so now, perhaps, when a good man le 
have aeotantlad to welcome us, and oa te 
themselves into picturesque groups. Looking 
outwards to the temple, it is impossible not to 
admire the majestic banian-tree which overshadows 
it. The original trunk may be thousands of years 
old, and some of its massive branches are sup- 
ported by stems which haye been formed by depen- 
dent roots. Other younger roots are Tanehe 
above, and may reach the ground in time. The 
bright sunlight is playing among the dark green 
foliage, lighting up the silyery grey trunks and 
arms furrowed by seams and holes; and flocks of 
green paroquets are wheeling and screaming 
among them. Below the t tree, and before 
the veranda of the temple, the travellers who 
rested there last night are peeing, that ponies 
and loading their carts and bullocks: they are 
about to depart on their day’s journey. 

Between the temple and the village gate, some 
small brown tents are being set up, which will be 
booths or shops, and they will form a street to the 

te, for the weekly bazaar or market held to-day ; 
or though our village does not pretend to the 
dignity of a “ kusbah” or county town, it enjoys, 
by immemorial custom, the privilege of a weekly 
market, and the Patell, who has still his hand upon 
our horse’s mane, tells us that if we will stroll up 
from camp in the afternoon, we shall find his bazaar 
at its busiest; a good many country folks will be 
assembled, and there will be a smart stroke of 
business doing in cattle, grain, cotton, and general 
produce. 

Now we have to undergo a little ceremonial before 
wo enter the gate. A bevy of women, holdin; 
brass dishes in their hands, containing lamps of o: 
with lighted wicks, seem to bar the entrance. These 
are the wives and daughters of the doorkeepers and 
watchmen, persons of y Pe caste, who cannot live in 
the village, and have a sma‘! suburb of their own 
adjoining, but who hold one of the most responsible 
offices in the village council, The head of them is, 


invariably, a person of great intelligence and weight 


in every village community. He and his people 
watch the village itself, and its crops, run errands, 
carry remittances of money to the county or district 
treasury, protect the boundaries, and know the 
history of every field, of every estate, and of every 
house. His duties are tnultifarious and important, 
and one of them is the welcoming of guests. Ata 
sign from the Patell, the women advance to our 
horse’s nose, and wave their dishes high into the 
air, then to the ground, thrice. This is to take 
away the power of any evil glances we may have 
encountered, and to be a welcome to boot. As 
these fall back, a few more advance, bearing earthen 





jars, fall of water, on their heads, with a few 
marigolds or other flowers in the mouths of the 
vessels: the women pour out the water under our 
horses’ feet, as a libation of worship—for are we not 
incarnations of power P—and as a welcome too. 

These parties receive a trifling present amon, 
them, and @ small child, who is very pretty, an 
who bears a tiny pot of water and a chaplet of 
flowers, is shyly put forward by her mother, to 
pour its libation, and offer its flowers, when all the 
others have performed their offices, in order that it 
may have the chance of a few extra pennies. Could 
we grudge them? That young mother is as lithe 
and graceful as a fawn: her clean bright red cotton 
garment, coarse enough perhaps, is drawn closely 
about her beautiful figure, and her cheerful modest 
smile shows how proud she is of her first-born ; 
while the child herself, a mite of three years old, 
dressed in a garment which is jacket and petti- 
coat combined, looks up at us wonderingly, with 
its great velvety eyes, and haying done its office, 
shrinks back behindits mother. They, too, would be 
a study for a painter, and a very graceful study too. 

Now, it appears, wo may proceed, and the way is 
cleared for us. Just inside the gate is an open 
room with a yeranda before it, in which the gate- 
keepers and travellers sit. There isa strong grated 
door leading into the interior of one of the bastions, 
which is the village prison, or lock-up hotse, some- 
times, though not perhaps often, needed. A small 
guard of country police, in their simple blue cotton 
uniform, which come for the bazaar day, present 
arms as we pass by. We are now in the main street, 
which is sufficiently broad, and cleanly swept; the 
houses at each side are irre in short, little is 
seen of them, as they are ind the shops. Of 
these, there is a row upon each side, ten or a dozen 
in all. ‘‘I have not a large , sir,” says the 
Patell, simply ; ‘‘ we cannot maintain many shops.” 
What there are, consist of a tiled or thatched 
veranda in front, and a square room behind it, 
which is now entirely open, but which can be closed 
by shutters at night. Inside the room is the dealer’s 
stock; and already the shopmen are doing a smart 
business. These are the huxters, or bunnyas, who 
have large baskets of flour, of wheat, and millet, 
meal (coarse and fine), of all kinds, pulse of dif- 
ferent varieties, salt, peppers, and other condiments, 
including lime and mango pickles, butter and 
ghee. Customers are being served as fast as prac- 
ticable, for the seller has all his stock within 
reach, and sitting on his hams, weighs out the 
several portions with his scales. In a corner of 
the shop is another man, a clerk or partner, 
perhaps, writing up the shop books, and posting 

esterday’s transactions from the day-book into the 
ites, as regularly as our own English tradesmen 
would do, perhaps more so. If we examined the 
ledger, we should find it was kept by double entry, 
which is the invariable form of Indian book-keeping. 
Near the huxters, we find the suraff, or money 
dealer, who will give change for rupees in pyce or 
cowries, charging a small per-centage. He 1s one 
of the village bankers, and his clerk or partner is 
employed, like the huxters, with his ledger and 
day-book, 

ext is an oilman’s shop, A few bright copper 

measures are set out upon a counter, together with 
some large oil jars. Behind is an open court, in which 
we see the oil-press at work, and a pair of stately 
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white bullocks with gaily-embroidered blinkers, 
passing round and round steadily, as the great 
pestle works, with many a hoarse groan and shrill 
creak, and the oil flows slowly out beneath. The 
oilman’s daughter, a good-looking girl of twelve or 
fourteen, is serving the customers with oil as they 
demand it. Next, is a cloth-seller, who is setting 
out his piles of quiet-coloured fabrics, principally 
sarees, or women’s cloths, intermixed with bright 
pieces of Manchester chintz and unbleached calico ; 
and we see that the shelves of his store, inside, are 
well filled. Manchester manufactures have not yet 
hit the tastes of the Indian people in colours and 
patterns, or their requirements as to texture of 
cloths for wearing purposes; and the native woven 
fabrics are better suited to the people, because 
stronger, more durable, and of faster colours. By- 
and-by, perhaps, Manchester may do more; but as 
yet, except in yarns and unbleached fabrics, she 
does not do as much as she might, and has only 
herself to blame. 

Opposite to the cloth-seller, are two brass-smiths’ 
shops: and we can see that their stores within 
are full of piles of brass and copper vessels, plain 
and ornamental, to suit the tastes of customers. 
Here are cooking pots, dishes, plates, cups, bells, 
spoons, and ladles, images of gods and goddesses, 
sacrificial vessels, and the like, samples of which 
are being prettily arranged for sale. Behind, the 
owner and his journeymen are making a great clatter 
on their sheila beating brass and copper plates 
into shape; others preparing moulds for castings, 
or finishing upon the lathe. The workmen are well- 
skilled in their craft, and some of the specimens are 
very handsome. Hard by, is the blacksmith’s forge, 
a great resort of the male gossips of our village. The 
smith is busy shoeing cattle, and several bullocks 
are being shod by his men. Some ploughshares 
are lying near the door for repair, with several 
cartwheels, of which the tires have come off. Two 
stout ponies are waiting to be shod, most likely 
belonging to travellers now wrangling with the 
smith, who, with his hammermen, are making the 
sparks fly from a bar of hot iron yery merrily. Alto- 
gether, this blacksmith’s shop has an almost English 
appearance. Again, opposite to the smithy, is a 
neat, respectable-looking house with the lower room 
and veranda open. In it, we notice three men at 
work. One wears a pair of huge horn spectacles on 
the end of his nose, held up by a string hooked into 
his turban; he has a blowpipe and a pair of long 
pincers in his hands, and is peering into a brazier, 
The other two are at work upon silver ornaments, 
The old man is the hereditary goldsmith of the 
village, a person of some consequence as he needs to 
be, and who has plenty to do. In India, generally, 





every penny that can be put by in a family, ig 
forthwith converted into ornaments of silver or gold, 
for these can be hidden away in time of danger, or 
— or mortgaged, and money obtained on them 
at a low rate of interest. The amount of precious 
metals thus employed is enormous. We all know 
in oe how rapidly India has absorbed gold 
and silver for some years past, and many cannot 
account for its disappearance; but by any one 
ee with the people, this is very readily 
understood, and when produce sells well, the village 
goldsmiths have a busy time of it. 

After the goldsmith’s, the shops in the street 
cease, and private houses follow. ‘The doors are open 
and women are peeping out shyly to look at us 
as we pass. What we seo of the interiors appears 
clean and well kept. They consist of a courtyard, 
surrounded by a veranda raised from the ground, 
and the houses have flat clay-terraced roofs ; rooms 
open into the veranda, and one side of the court is 
generally fitted up as the houschold cattle stalls, 
Some women are on their knees, plastering their 
floors with liquid clay, and ornamenting them with 
pretty patterns, drawn with pipeclay powder and 
red and yellow ochre, dropped from between the 
finger and thumb. In this manner many of the 
verandas, porches, and doorways, with the steps up 
to them, are covered with neat devices. 

Spinning seems a very general occupation, and 
there are groups of women and girls busy with 
their spinning-wheels in the shade of yorandas, 
or house-walls, who all appear merry enough. The 
yarn is for sale in the bazaar, or to weavers of the 
village, or to be taken to other markets, or sold to 
itinerant dealers. No one appears idle; here a 
dame is collecting her goats, and driving a buffalo 
and some cows out of her house-door into the 
street. Tho sturdy buffalo takes the lead, and 
marches off gravely to the ‘‘ cows’ pasture,” out- 
side the gate, where all will await the general 
assembly before being taken te graze. Some women 
are returning from the river with washed clothes 
on their heads, others are going there; and there is 
a very busy party round a draw-well, where water 
jars, earthenware and copper, are being filled from 
the iron bucket. How graceful are the figures of 
young girls, balancing water jars on their heads, as 
they trip by! Every one we meet seems busy. But 
few men are seen, for all the farmers and labourers 
are long since gone to their fields, and for the present 
the village seems left to the care of the artisans, the 
watchmen, the police, and the dogs, which, as we 
ee by, congregate at respectful distances and bark 
uriously at our cavalcade. We have yet, however, 
a good deal more to see, if we choose to look at it, 
ere we reach camp. 
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NORTON 


CHAPTER XXXI, 
NORTON’S TRIAL. 


3\OT one wink of sleep could Aaron or Ruth 
get all that night for thinking and talking 
of the morrow. Ruth rose again about 
four o’clock, and began preparing break- 
fast for Aaron before his departure for 
Wells, with the Methodist minister, Mr. 
Bush, who was to call upon him. 

Aaron would gladly have seen Norton in prison before 
he left Shotton-Matley, but could not both go there and 
reach Wells in time to seo Mr. Walters, He was 
obliged to content himself, therefore, with seeing his son 
as soon as possible after he arrived in the prison cart at 
the assize court. 

“Norton, Norton,” grasping him by the hand, “doan’t 
be aveard o’ the lyen rascally fellows. I’ve got what ’ll 
seave thee.” 

Norton stared in amazement. “Look here, my lad, 
I've a-got the confession o’ Sam Gait. He and Luke 
Crumwell helped at the vire; and de do zwar thee 
wersn’t there. Thee’rt all right, my bwoy! Hurrah!” 

“ What?” said Norton, staggering and faint at the 
weight of this grand news, “Can this be true? Hush! 
don’t speak to me, don’t speak to me. I can’t bear it.” 

Mr. Walters declared, on hearing the new evidence, 
that there was no doubt that Norton would be acquitted, 
but the matter must be kept quiet as yet, or Luke 
Crumwell would take fright and absvond. 

Norton’s case was about the first that came on, and as 
soon as the grand jury had sent down a true bill, the 
counsel for the prosecution stated the evidence against 
him. “The fire at Seven Oaks,” he said, “ had broken out 


apparently about nine o'clock, and, there could be no 
doubt, was the work of an incendiary, Norton had been 


seen on the premises by Farmer P. and others, a few 
moments after that time; and, to lull suspicion, had 
joined with the farmer and his people in saving the 
cattle. But there was a witness who would prove that 
Norton was on the spot at nine o’clock, and had been 
seen joining with others in setting fire to the stacks of 
wheat. Witnesses would be called to show that the past 
career and mental tendencies of the young man were such 
asto make his committing such an act a great probability. 
He was one of those who were imbued with a sentimental 
and dangerous doctrine of raising working men above 
their condition; and many expressions showing this 
tendency would be proved to have been uttered by him, 
such as, ‘Working men, don’t be contented with your 
condition. You have souls, as well as the noblest and 
highest in the land; and there is no reason that you 
should not be equal with the highest. And those who 
keep you from attaining that equality are your deadly 
enemies.’ 

“ There was no doubt, therefore, that this young man 
had imbibed the poisonous doctrines of the French revo- 
lution. There was certainly much to be admired about 
him, but so there was about Robert Emmet, who had 
led on the mob of Dublin to insurrection, and to the 
murder of the Chief Justice of Ireland, and of his nephew. 
Like Emmet, Purnell was an intelligent young man: of 
enthusiastic views, which made him all the more dan- 
gerous, If any one said that it was not likely that a man 
of such good and amiable character as the prisoner should 
commit such a crime as that with which he was charged, 
he, the counsel, replied that he verily believed the prisoner 
would have scorned to commit any mean or ordinary 


crime ; but it was well known how men even of other- | 





PURNELL. 


wise noble character were often blinded by political or 
religious fanaticism, so as even to consider as virtuous 
actions the most heinous crimes, when these promoted 
the ends of their party. Such was the case of Ravaillao, 
who murdered Henry IV. of France; and Charlotte 
Corday, who murdered Marat.” 

Norton listened with astonishment to the case got up 
against him, and, like Warren Hastings hearing Edmund 
Burke, almost thought he must be guilty, though he knew 
not how. 

Luke Crumwell was now put into the witness-box, 
and gave the same evidence that he gave before the 
magistrate. 

When the counsel for the prosecution had done with 
Crumwell, Mr. Burge, who had kindly undertaken the 
defence, stood up to cross-examine him. 

“ Witness,” said the counsel, “ what did Sam Gait do 
with the tinder-box when he had kindled the matches, 
and handed them to tke prisoner?” 

“Sam Gait didn’t light the matches; ’twere he zet 
vire to the mow.” 

‘** And who kindled the matches and handed them to 
Sam Gait?” 

The witness was silent; he saw that he had been en- 
trap and betrayed himself. 

“T thought you told the jury that the prisoner Purnell 
set fire to the mow, and now you say Sam Gait did it. 
Were there, then, two of them? and how is it you did 
not tell the jury that there were two before ?” 

The witness was silent. 

The venerable judge now interfered, and in a severe 
voice told the witness he must answer, or he would be 
eommitted to prison for contempt of vourt. 

wee you see a man called Sam Gait at the fire?” 

“ es.” 

“ Did he set fire to the mows?” 

ae 


“ Did you see some one hand him the matches?” 

Silence again. 

‘Was it the prisoner who handed Gait the matches?” 

* Yes, it was.” 

“ You are quite sure of that ?” 

* Quite shour.” 

“And yet you said the prisoner set fire to the mows.” 

** And so he did, a’terwards.” 

“ After what ?” 

“ After Sam Gait had begun.” 

‘S What was the use of that?” 

And so the counsel went on, leading Crumwell into 
such a maze of contradictions, that the judge at last in- 
terfered again, and said— 

“ Really, the perjury of the witness is so very manifest, 
that his evidence is not of the slightest value against the 
prisoner. The witness must be committed for perjury, 
and if it were customary to let him criminate himself, [ 
believe he would have to be indicted on a more serious 
charge. Stand down, sir; and officer, take him into cus- 
tody, and let an indictment for perjury be prepared 
against him. And now, Mr, Williams, have you any other 
witnesses to call for the prosecution ? ” 

“My lord, after the manifest groundlessness of the 
accusation that has been made by the last witness, I do 
not think it desirable to call any other witnesses.” 

“Mr. Burge, have you any witnesses for the defence ? ” 

Aaron and Mr. Bush were now called and sworn, and 
gave their evidence as to the confession of Gait. 

The counsel for the prosecution declined to address the 
jury, and Mr. Burge rose. He showed how the whole 
thing was a conspiracy of some parties, unknown, but 
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suspected, to bring the prisoner into this predicament, 
He explained how, having been a playmate with Master 
and Miss Wilmot as children, and receiving various bene- 
fits from the family since, the prisoner had a great re- 
spect for every member of that family; that, hearing—no 
doubt from one of the confederates of the ponured 
witness—of the intended incendiarism, he had hastened 
over to Seven Oaks, and found the work of destruction 
begun. He met some of the real agents of that diabolical 
work on his way, and remonstrated with them. On his 
arrival at the farm, he had instantly set about helping 
the farmer to save his property, and then it was found 
that the farmhouse was on fire. The counsel now went 
into a graphic description of the fire, of Norton’s heroic 
conduct in rescuing Miss Wilmot, and of the disgraceful 
way in which he was treated by immediate arrest. The 
really guilty parties—or at least, some of them—were dis- 
closed to the court by the evidence of Aaron Purnell, and 
Ruth. As to the confession of the incendiary Gait, it was 
clear that Crumwell, either to shift the guilt from him- 
self, or out of spite, or bribed, in all probability, by some 
other person, had trumped up the charge against the 
prisoner. And he now called upon the jury to make up 
to the prisoner, as much as they could, for the false im- 
prisonment he had suffered, by giving him an honour- 
able acquittal. 

The judge then charged the jury, and said he could, 
of course, have no doubt as to the nature of their 
verdict, And without retiring from court, the jury 
at once and unanimously returned the verdict, “ Nor 
GUILTY.” 

And so Norton stepped out of the court, once more a 
free man, and without a stain upon his character. 

A host of friends were waiting to seize him by the 
hand, all of whom told him, and one another, that they 
had oni Keon the first that he would of course come out 
innocent. 


But sarong ae whole crowd Benny Parry, stick in 


hand, burst way, and took hold of Norton’s hand, 
grasping it with the power of a vice. 

* Ho, my lad, bat I be sind! I be as glad as if thee 
werst my ownson—that Ibe. Itnever did seem neartal, 
somehow, that a fine, spereted young fellow like thee 
should set vire tomy mows, I shouldas soon ’a thought 
o’ our dog Barker a-turnen fox and stealen the chicken. 
Well, I glad,” shaking his hand again. “I would 
as soon ha’ gone and stood on the tower o’ the wold 
church here to be shot at, as ha’ stood up in coort to 
gi’e evidence against thee. But come along, come along, 
my lad. Come along, all ye that do bang Chilton, 
and we'll ha’ a jolly g dinner, and pay the 
shot. Come, Norton, doan’t hang back. 'Thee’st want 
some roast beef to blow out thic skin o’ thine, a’ter 
prison ‘lowance, Oh, pe *lowance wouldn’t do 
for I. Bedad, I should fall together, and my hide 
would be in voolds, like the bellows when the wind’s out 
o’ em. 

Tt was of no use that Norton protested; the farmer 
would have his way, and ordered, at the “ Gross Foxes,” 
a capital dinner. 

After the dinner, at which the farmer presided, the 
latter rose, and striking the table with his fist, to com- 
mand attention, proposed Norton’s good health. 

* May all thy voes, Norton, be ketched in their 
own trap, like thic lyen Luke Crumwell ; and may some 
perty wench, as *ll meake thee a good wife, vind out 
the vally of a young vellow as’ud goo droo vire and 
fleame to save her. Thof we needn’t be aveared o’ that, 
if the women-volk at our pleace be a sample, for they be 
creazy ater thee. Why, there’s my dater Fanny there, 
and my wold deame; hang I, if I doan’t believe they’d 
a-flowed at me, and a-pecked my eyes out, if I had 
appeared agen thee, lad.” 

Poor Fanny, who had come, as she said, to look after 





her father, did not know which way to turn her fave at 
this announcement. She could only say, “ For sheame 
father! doan’t talk such nonsense !”” : 

“Well, well,” continued Benny, “here’s thy good 
health, Norton. And come to my house whenever 
thee’st got a mind, and there shall be a bit o’ bread and 
cheese for thee, and”—slapping him on the back— 
“ what’s better, a hearty welcome.” 

T need not say that the company responded to Benny's 
speech, and drank the health of the hero of the day, 

‘ Norton modestly replied, and was then for starting 
ome, 

“ And now,” said Benny, addressing the eompany, 
“all o’ ye as ha’ brought carts wi’ ye, teake as many 
volk back as you can—the more the merrier, And goo 
back in triumph, wi’ colours a viyen, and ribands 
a-streamen, Thee’st got nothen to do wi’ it,” as Norton 
protested against any such demonstration ; “volk haye 
a right to de what they’ve a mind to wi’ their own carts, 
We do war mournen when we’ve a-lost a friend, and 
why the dickens shouldn’t we war ribands, and hang 
out flags, when we’ve a-got one back again ? ” 

_ And so, notwithstanding all Norton’s earnest protesta. 
tions, he returned to his village conveyed in a triumphal 

rocession, They were cheered at all the villages and 
laeion through which they passed. And it must be 
supposed that much shouting made the company thirsty, 
for they stopped at all the public-houses on the way, 
and were at last so uproarious, that Norton began to be 
heartily ashamed of his convoy. 

They parted company with Benny Parry on the road, 
he shouting to Norton, “Now mind, whenever thee'lt 
come our way, there’s some bread and cheese for thee, 
and a hearty welcome.” 

« » * * * * 

“ Betsy, child,” said Ruth, when she had given the 
children their dinner, “thee waish up the things, and 
meake up the fire, and put the kettle on ; and I’ll jest put 
on my bonnet, and goo up into the turnpike to zee 
if I can hear anything about Norton.” 

“ Oh, do, mother,” said Betsy, who was now a protty, 
modest-looking young girl of about fifteen. ‘Oh, dear, 
dear, how long this have a-been! M 
been downright sick a-looken at the hand o’ the clock 
a-creepen round, Zumtimes I’ve a-thought the clock 
must ha’ stopped, the hand zeemed as if *twouldn’t 
move. Oh, what a weary time! Oh, mother, mother, 
do ye think ’tis possible, ater all, that they can condemn 
Norton ?” 

“Well, zummut do zeem to whisper to me they won't.” 

“Oh, dear, if they were to condemn en, T think I 
couldn’t bear et; my heart ud break, Mother, we 
never knowed the wuth o’ ’n till now.” 

“ Ah, true, my child; the Lord do often teach us the 
vally o” our blessens by taken ‘em from us. But still, I 
do believe the Lord ‘ll give ’n back to us now, But 
there’s Virgin’s, the carrier’s cart from Taunton, as do 
go along about this time. Maybe, he’ll a h how 

tis ” 


So Ruth went up to the turnpike road, waited for 
the cart, and learnt from the carrier the joyful news, 
i spread through Wells, that Norton was ac- 
quitted, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
TWO DIFFERENT EFFECTS OF THE SAME NEWS. 


RortH hastened off with the tidings, first to her 
children, and then to Miss Wilmot. She met the latter 
in nearly the same place in the fields behind the parson- 
age in which they met before. A kind of instinct 
had told Sophia that Ruth would be coming down that 
way, some time to-day, to announce the news. And be- 
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sides, she could not remain within. She could do nothing, 
nor bear to be in any one’s presence. Oh! how terrible, 
how terrible it is to wait, hour after hour, while some 
dread issue is pending! With what slow, slow dull 
agony, like a slow-pacing ocean of pain, does the time 
roll over the heart! 

Sophia had heard nothing of the events of last evening, 
and therefore had nothing to break her fear. When sho 
saw Ruth, she hastened to her as fast as her limbs could 
carry her, and at last stood as if paralysed. She was 
white with terror, and tried in vain to articulate the 
words, “Oh, Ruth! is there any news?” But Ruth fell 
on her knees before her, and clasped her dress, crying 
out, “Oh, miss, he is saved! Nortonissaved! Blessed 
be the Lord!” 

Sophia heard no more. Nature strained up to such a 
tension, and now suddenly relaxed, gave way. She fell 
on Ruth’s neck, and then slid to the earth. Ruth laid 
her on the grass, loosened her bonnet-strings, and 
snatching the pocket handkerchief from Sophia’s pocket, 
dipped it in the stream that rippled near among the 
trees, and dashed it several times into the young lady’s 
face. At last Sophia opened her eyes, and consciousness 
returned, 

Ruth helped her to rise. “Come, miss, you'll be 
better presently. Ah! I should a-swounded myself, if 
I couldn’t a-come to you to let out my joy.” 

“Is it true?” whispered Sophia, as she rested on 
Ruth’s shoulder. “ Is—is—Norton saved ?” 

Ruth now informed her of the confession of Sam 

Gait, and how this had led to Norton’s being cleared 
and discharged. 
Sophia sat down on the mossy root of one of the old 
beeches, and wept and sobbed so that Ruth feared she 
was fainting again. Now all this, no doubt, was very 
weak on the part of Sophia, and showed how little she 
had her feelings under control. Our well-balanced 
strong-minded young lady readers will very properly be 
disgusted with her conduct. 

After she “ had had her cry out,” as Ruth said, she 
was better. She dried her eyes, and said to Ruth, “ You 
go and tell my mamma, Ruth. I cannot doit now. And, 
Ruth, please don’t say anything to any one that you— 
you saw me so upset. You see I am not well just now, 
and, of course, a8 I was the cause of your son getting 
into this trouble, I was anxious about it, and your 
news took me by surprise.” 

“My dear miss, d’ye think I’d say anything about it ? 
No, no, I know what poor soft creatures we women be; 
and how there’s many a time when anybody could knock 
us down wi’ a feather.” 

Sophia then slipped im quietly, and went to her room ; 
and Ruth came directly after to the kitchen door, re- 
questing to speak to Mrs. Wilmot. 

Whilst Ruth and Sophia had been thus waiting in fear 
and trembling, Edgar Annesley had been no less anxious, 
As the time of the trial approached, he felt more and 
more what a perilous game he was playing. Luke Crum- 
well was, after all, a stupid fellow, and a clever counsel 
might easily upset his evidence, and get the truth out of 
him. Edgar felt what a fool he had been. Monday, 
therefore, was a feverish time to him. He dared not ac- 
cept his uncle’s invitation to accompany him to Wells. 
He had arranged with Jim that he would go up to 
Mendip, as if for shooting, and keep near the “ Black 
Dog.” There messengers could reach him from Wells, 
to inform him how all went on. Edgar had called many 
times this day at the “ Black Dog,” and had imbibed 
large quantities of brandy to keep up his spirits. By- 
and-by came the result of the trial—that Norton was 
acquitted, and Lmke committed for perjury. This was 
a terrible blow to Edgar, who had not heard before 





of the confession of Sam Gait. All his cunning and 
pens himself in jeopardy had been in vain. Norton 

ad got off, and though exposure was deferred for 
the present, he trembled to think what might not 
come out when Luke should be tried. Edgar drank 
copiously to raise his spirits, and, as he grew bolder, 
treated Jim and the landlord, and two or three other 
fellows of the same stamp. He drank with them, and 
joked with them, and sang songs, until they all said, 
“ Ah! what a gentleman he is! There isn’t a bit o’ 
pride about en.” 

Jim and Edgar walked home part of the way together. 

* Jim,” said Edgar, “that Norton has managed to get 
him off in spite of us, after all.” 

* Never you mind, sir. We'll do vor’n one o’ these 
here days, vor all that.” 

“ We'll let him alone forthe present. But I say, Jim, 
I want you to be careful. You’ve been after Sir Henry’s 
pheasants again, and some one has reported to him ; for 
he told me a day or two ago, if he caught you, he’d 
transport you, if he could.” 

“Yes, I know. He do heate I wuss than a tooad, I 
do know he’ve a-been a-waiten to settle my haish this 
many a year. But if ’a doan’t look out, I'll settle his 
first, after all.” 

“Jim, come, come; you are not going to shoot the 

vernor; you know that won’t do.” 

“ No, I don’t meean to shut un. 
en, as he’d hang I.” 

“Pooh, pooh! you’re drunk, Jim.” 

“No more drunk than yourself, Measter Edgar, I tell 
you what, if 't hadn’t a-been for your sake, I’d a-brought 
old Jordiffe to smaish long ago. I tell ye, I can bring 
that agen him that ’ll do for he as shour as ever a gun.” 

* What is it, Jim? Tell me.” 

“Ha, ha! Measter Edgar; what do ye do wi’ ’em 
when you do ketch ’em, hey? No, no, ’t wouldn’t do 
to tell you. Besides, you wouldn’t be such an unneartul 
nevvy as to hea a hand in hangen your own uncle, 
would ye, zur?” 

“ Well, at all events, Jim, for my sake, keep quiet 
now, and promise not to move in the matter with- 
out letting me know.” 

“Well, I won’t move, if old Sir Harry doan’t dreave 
me to’t. And I'll let ye know if I can. But now, 
Measter Edgar, what be ye gwain to do about Luke?” 

“ What the dickens can I do ?” 

“Well, he’ll be sent to gaol for a good spell, that’s for 
sartain; but you promise to see to his wife and children 
while he’s in, and to gie a pound or two to go on wi’ 
when he do come out, and he’ll be mum about you at 
the trial.” 

“ Hang it all, Jim; *tis enough to drive a fellow mad 
to hear you talk. ’Tis money, money, money, for ever- 
lasting. I can’t keep a woman and her brats for good- 
ness knows how long. I’ve overrun the constable to a 
pretty penny already, through having to do with you 
expensive gentry.” 

“Oh! very well, zur; you do know best, ’tis nothen 
to I. You’ll have to bear the brunt on’t, not L If 
summut isn’t done, you may take your woath Luke’ll 
let all out at the trial. I shall cut and run, but you'll 
be in for ’spiracy, or whatever ’tis they do call ’t.” 

“Well, [needs must, I suppose. You get to see Luke, 
and tell him that I'll see after his cubs now, and I will 
continue to do so if he is sent to gaol after trial ; pro- 
vided he does not split on his trial, but takes the whole 
thing on himself.” 

“ Well, you must gie un a bit or two o’ writen to that 
tune, or he won’t hearken to I.” 

“Very well; I'll call at your house, and write it.” 
(To be continued.) 
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THE EDITOR’S 


Legere it is politic, while the reading world is 

preoccupied with Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s popular 
book on the Holy Land, to issue a kindred, yet decidedly 
secondary work on the same subject, ought to be best 
known to, and concerns only, the publishers of a transla- 
tion of a book of travels in Palestine,* from the French 
of Edmond de Pressensé. Be this as it may, this little 
volume certainly deserves attention. If we are not mis- 
taken, M. de Pressensé is a writer of some reputation 
in France; and we venture to believe that when the 
promised “ Life of Jesus” makes its appearance, in 
French and in English, his popularity will be increased 
on both sides of the Channel. 

The author opens his book with a brief history of the 
most famous pilgrimages to the Holy Land; and, for the 
convenience of the uninitiated reader, gives a lucid word- 
map of the chief geographical divisions of Palestine, 
aud a rapid panorama of its characteristic features. His 
record is written in a diary form, is original and instruc- 
tive in matter, cheerful and unassuming in style, and 
meditative rather than narrative in character. 

There are no novel incidents, no new scenes, no 
strange adventures to be found in this little book; but 
we will dare to say that, void of sensations though it be, 
it will meet the attention and gain the interest of all who 
love to trace and retrace the footsteps of our blessed Lord. 

Under whatever aspect, in whatever light, we view the 
character of Christ, we cannot but see the embodiment 
of perfection. All the parables of prophecy are illus- 
trated and fulfilled in him with an appropriateness and 
a completeness which proclaim, far above the discordant 
wranglings of doubt and scepticism, the overpowering 
unison of truth, and the eternal harmony of justice and 
mercy. The champions of the Gospel of salvation lay 
hold on these parables of prophecy, and find them to be 
a two-edged sword of the Spirit, especially against those 
idolaters of type and shadow, the Jews. ‘These umbraists 
are to be turned from the now virtueless semblances 
which they so blindly worship, only by the application of 
the wondrous realities that bear the colour and breathe 
the life. Therefore must be held up to their view “ the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world,” 
and “the great High Priest, who ever maketh interces- 
sion for us.” Their vain vision of the future glory of the 
holy city, bright-hued and many-tinted though it be, 
must fade beneath the brighter light of revelation, must 
dissolve in the dawn, and vanish in the sunshine, of that 
nobler expectancy of the eternal Jerusalem—* the city 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens ’—whereof 
Christ is the everlasting King, wherein he will keep 
his court of saints, and whereunto shall the gathering 
of all his people be. 

These reflections have been engendered by the perusal 
of a volumet now before us, written by the author of 
© Central Truths,” the subject of which is the illustration 
of, contradistinctively speaking, a few of the minor sym- 
bols of our Lord, in his character, mission, and attri- 
butes; and the object of which, says Mr. Stanford, in 
his dedication of the book to his friends, is to help them 
to “‘see’ Christ, to cultivate high thoughts of him, and 
to feel more vividly his loving presence, remembering 
that our Lord has said,‘ He that hath seen me, hath 
seen the Father.’” 

* «The Land of the Gospel: Notes of a Journey in the East.”” 
A — de Pressensé. London: Jackson, Walford, and 

+ * Symbols of Christ.”. By Charles Stanford, Author of 
** Central Truths,” ‘Joseph Alleine,” &e, 
Walford, and Hodder. 


EASY CHAIR. 


We scarcely need say that the treatment of each of 
his subjects is masterly. In “Central Truths” the 
author employed himself in the burnishing of old gems, 
and the extracting from them the rarest rays. In the 
present volume he has gathered together new jewels, 
smaller, it may be, and less striking, but none the less 
pure and genuine. We have no doubt that this latter 
work will become as popular as the former. It has the 
same depth and earnestness of truthful thought; the 
same quiet yet stirring eloquence charms the reader 
through paragraphs masterly in composition, and vigo- 
rous and facile in style; the same lucid streams of argu- 
ment hold their lucent and unswerving course, and bend 
a tide which the frail, though gaudily-painted barque of 
the sceptic shall not care to stem—albeit, the character 
of the book is not controversial but devotional. For 
those of our readers who have not as yet been fortunate 
in an acquaintance with Mr. Stanford’s manner of 
thought and expression, we will quote the following 
passage from “The Shepherd of Souls.’ Speaking of 
the verse, “The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want,” 
he says— , 


The man who uttered these words has now spent thirty 
centuries in heaven. Thirty centuries have taken their 
flight since the lips of ‘‘ the sweet singer of Israel” trem- 
bled, and mouldered, and mingled with the dust of death, 
Ages upon ages have elapsed since even the last relic or 
trace of his material life vanished from this earth, and since 
it was possible to touch the harp from whose strings his 
fingers swept celestial melody ; to grasp the tattered ban- 
ner which he was wont to lift up in the name of the Lord ; to 
see the book of the law, which “‘he made his meditation day 
and night;” to mark the rift in the palace wall where once 
hung and quivered Saul’s javelin, aimed at David’s heart ; 
or to stand in a time-worn chamber at Jerusalem, and say, 
“Here his beautiful and holy spirit passed away from 
earth, to join the ‘harpers harping with their harps,’ 
amidst the mighty thunderings of the music within the 
veil!” Yet, child of God, although this hymn is old, and 
was old even when Homer wrote his poetry, or Solon gave 
his laws, like the creation round you, it is always new. 
You will not say of a single sentence it contains, “ It is 
out of date, it is unsuited to the life of our Englishmen in 
the nineteenth century: and, besides this, all its meaning 
is now known to the uttermost, all its vital spirit spent, and 
it has now no longer power to move me.” Had it been in- 
spired this very morning, it could not have the charm of 
more dewy freshness ; it could not have been more quick- 
ening, nor could it have been more exquisitely fitted to 
express your own best and deepest life. ‘The solid facts of 
true theology, and the effect they have upon the heart, can 
never become antiquated ; and because it sets forth some 
of the most gladdening of these with brevity, yet in perfec- 
tion, it has an immortal novelty—it is a poem, “incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 


The book abounds in passages like this. Purity of 
diction, richness of thought, loftiness of spirit, mark it 
throughout. 

It is to “ the suggestion of friends” that we owe the 
publication of a very small book* on Sunday-school 
work. We can recommend it for its practical treatment 
of the subject: but it might have been better written; 
for the author has made an interesting subject appear 
dull and uninviting to many whom otherwise it might 
have encouraged to take part in the work. We are 
glad to see that, notwithstanding this, it has reached a 
third edition. 


* “The Class of a Thousand-an1-One: A Sunday-school Memo- 
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¢ Third Edition. London: Elliot Stock. 
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STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


(LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, dc. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Giascow anp Lowpox. 
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90, Berners Street, Oxford Serest, and 448, Strand, 
opposite Charing Cross Railway Station. _[7.| 


VEGETABLE CHAROOAL; “es 
Finely p -is one of the best antiseptics known, and affords” iy 
role cages of Hedigenlin, Bile, Hiataioncy, iupietbers, 

“fering from W ‘orms, &¢. , 
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as prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, sold in 2s. and 4s. Bottles, Dafa 
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PRINCE OF WALES J 


| MORE CLEANLY, POLISHES MORE QUICKLY, AND CHEAPER, 


Because it is less wasteful, and because a little goes further than any 
other kind. Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Ironmongers, &c. 


Recxirt anv Sons, Suffolk Lane, Upper Thames St, E C.. and Hull [10 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
THs excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 


remedy for indigestion, bitious and liver plaints, sick headach 
loss of appetite, drowsiness,’ giddiness, spasms, and all disorders of the 
stomach and bowels; and for elderly people, or where an occdsional 
aperient is required, nothing can.be better adapted. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all obstrue- 
tions, the distressing headache so very prevalent with the sex, depression 
of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and 
prt eno of the skin, and giving a healthy, juvenile bloom to the 
complexior 

Sold at 1s.-1}d. and 2s, 9d, per Box, by all Medicine Vendors, 11 


ROBINSON’ 8 CELEBRATED MEDICATED 
COTTON WOOL.—No family should be without this valuable 
Preparation. A sure relief and ultimate cure for Coughs, Colds, Rheu- 

matic Pains, Tie-do'oureux, Sciatica, Whooping Cough, and. al} Diseases 
of the Chest and Lungs. For the treatment of Burns, Scalds, and 
Bruises in the Skin, it is most invaluable. Testimonials of the highest 
character have been received from a large number of the most eminent 
a. who specially recommend it for any of the above cases, In 
_ ets, Is. ldd., 28, 3d., and 4s. 6d. To be obtained through any 
chemist in town’ or country, or direct from the proprietors, W. 
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FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 


J. THOMPSON'S 


KALYDOR SOAP, 


Combining all the qualities of Cosmetiques, for Softening the Skin Be 
beautifying the Com alee pa Tai In 9 or cold climates this soap is invalu- 
able. Prices 4d. an 


J. THOMPSON, 
12, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C, 


Maker of Mallow, Melia- Windsor, Hones. Glycerine, on all kinds 
of Fancy Soaps. lesale and for Exportation, {is 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


OLDS, COUGHS, SHORTNESS of BREATH.— 

These corrective reinedies are infallible for these pectoral 
which, neglected, often end in asthma, bronchitis, or consumption. ‘The 
Ointment, well rubbed upon the chest and back, penetrating the skin, is 
carried woven to. the — when it expels all impurities. All the 
blood in the body y¥. passes through the lu and there, ail 
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CASSELL, SMITH, & Co., 
80, Fsxcnurcu Street, Lowpow,. nd 





On August 30 will be published the FIRST MONTHLY PART 
ae price ONz SHILLING (to be completed in about Ten 


CASSELL’S GENERAL ATLAS. 


CONSISTING OF 


Fifty Beautifully Engraved Folio Maps of all the 
- Oountries of the World. 
WITH THEIR GEOGRAPHICAL BOUNDARIES, NAVIGABLE CANALS, wens 
RAILWAYS, &e., FORMING. ONE OF THE ; 
MOST COMPLETE ATLASES | 
VOF MODERN GEOGRAPHY EXTANT. 
N.B.—The First Monthly Part will consist of Mas 
of the .World in. Hemispheres and on Mercator’s 
Projection, and of the Map of Europe. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LONDON, E.C. 
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The Duty being Reduced, JAMES SPERCE and co Bn dott a 
out the REMAINING PART of their Summer Stock at GREAT 
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® REDUCED PRICES. Following is a list of the princi Goods, rell 
’ worth special atid early attention :— we Hs 8: 

SILKS.—-Black figured GRO GRAINS, both sides alike, 33, tha 


yard, worth 88. Md. Good wide-widthBLACK ‘GLACE SILK, at 
: , 28, 6d. and m. Lid. per yard, A lot of BLACK FRENCH SILKS, w 
are Eight-pence Cheaper, egr i re wide, 3s. 3d. per yar also 32 inches wide, at %, 
MANTLES WM ACK <ETS.—Silk = Lace from. 16s; 9d. WATER. 
3s. 4d. Reduced to 2s. 8d. | 3s. 8d, Reduced to 3s. Od. | PROOF TRAVELLING MANTLES from 0s. 9d. ; with slee 


ves, I 
HAWLS.—LACE, all SI 8s., 11d, BLACK. 
4s. Od. Reduced to 3s. 44, | 4s. 4d. Reduced to 3s. Sd. | yoga, WHITE and SCARLET LUAMA, fullsize te tite tee 
. . MADB-UP TRIMMED 'DRE~SES from "16s. 9d.'; ‘with Jacket com. 
Genuine Packets are signed plete, from One Guinea, mach used for Travelling and Sea-side wear, 


A Cheap Lot of GRENA E aaa on lid. and 12s, 94,, 


JAtonaine Ki 12s, 6d, and 16s 6d. Primtéd and Plain ALPACA LUSTRES, & i 
ang be | and 128. 9d., now much in demand. NEW MUSLINS.—A 


| Ge. 11d, worth 9s. Od, Several Cheap Lots of RIBBONS, GLOVES, a 
LONDON. | positky, TRIMMINGS, PARABOLS, ie. FAMILY and Mh 


AGENTS.— Chemists, Booksellers, vec.~advertisod | PLIMENTARY MOURBNING.—Drapers, Milliners, and D 
i lied with cat at Trad Price. Pattern fi 
; 2 in LOCAL PAPERS and at RAILWAY STATIONS, | ee "Choa ow er ar pain cuicaaee 
JAMES SPENCE 84 tail Silk tk Sere, Draper 


PARKINS & GOTTO, 


| 
PAPER & ENVELOPE MAKERS. 
2408 25, OXFORD a Re 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE 


| IN LONDON. 


NO CHARGE 
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CARRIAGE PAID: 


TO ANY RAILWAY STATION 


fol N M2). 45) = - 2M oh 4 - ee No -] +01 ae a coo 
PRICE. List S 7 EEE = A Post.» 


Wier and SOUND TEETH. mm EWSBURY |} | BAKER & BAKER'S TRUE UNCOLOURED 
and BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. Borsa HS aenpecnd sae Pest bent age # ones and is more | 
Established by 40 years’ experience as the best preservative for | seer 

y' Tae Paaaic saelcaiemmen P &c,, throughout the kingdom. 

118, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, and by Agents thre. OS 
E R; and by Agents throughout | ( 
| ROSS'S CANTHARIDES geek which speedily produces 
the Kingdom and Colonies (8 | and thickens Hair. 3s. 6d., 5s, 6d., and 10s. 6d.; sent by post for 64, #4 
AatOLEned Al U. dew. | and 144 stamps. ALEX. ROS, 248, High Holborn, ‘London, 
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PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient-in ALEX: 








tion gradually dissolves the corn in a few hours—removing 
WITH THE root. Price 4s. and 1ls,; sent by post for 60.and 144 stampa.—248, 


| Holborn, London. 
BEST ARTICLES TJAIRCURLING FLUID, 248, High “Hol 


Londm. ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING FLUID curls Ladies’ ot 
5 Gentlemen's Hair immediately it is ap; is sepia. Sold at 3s. 6d, 5s. 6d, # 
: 10s. 6d.; sent free for 54, 84, ani stamps. Ross's Toilet } ’ } 


1s. 6d., or 20 stamps. 


‘4 IMPLE .REMOVER.—AILI diseases of the > skin at 
IRONMONGERY improved by one dose of ALEX. ROSS'S ig 


tae PILL, Th ve redness, sallowness, &c, 28, 9d. and 78. 
Furnishing Warehouses, sent free Oy beat for 40 and 100 stampa ALEX: ROSS, 248, i 


Holborn, London. 
THE MONUMENT, In paper covers, price 1s, or bound in cloth, price 1s. 6 


LONDON BRIDGE GASSELL’S GUIDE TO THE SEASIDE 


Catalogues Post Free. 20 | Mustrated with Views of all our principal Watering-Places. 
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